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2% Marcel Berger 


UESDAY, October 12th— 

The clock strikes seven. I 

open my eyes. I am aware 

of a burning sensation in both 
my temples, followed by a sudden vio- 
lent hammering. 

I throw back the covers and jump 
out of bed. I go straight to the Jook- 
ing-glass and carefully examine myself: 
blood-shot eyes under heavy swollen 
lids, a dejected drooping mustache; 
long, dark, matted hair, and an ugly 
red scratch on my nose. I look most 
repulsive. I wash my face and neck 
in a large basin of water, slowly, very 
slowly indeed. I soap both my hands. 
Then I dress myself. At last my hair 
is smooth, the parting quite straight, 
and my mustache well trimmed; after 
putting on my eyeglasses, my toilet is 
completed. 


While my chocolate is heating on the 
gas stove, I have time to run down my 
three flights of stairs. 

I say good morning to the concierge 
standing at the entrance; she hands me 


a prospectus. 
“For you, Monsieur Maillard.” 
“Thanks.” ° 


I got out into the street. It is the 
Rue du Pont-Louis Philippe, looking 
pretty much as usual; it rained in the 
night, and the pavement is still wet. 

Yes, on coming in last night from— 
down there—it was rather slippery! 

I go into the tobacconist’s shop next 
door. The proprietress smilingly hands 
me my Journal as she always does; but 
to-day I also take Le Petit Parisien and 
L’Echo de Paris. 

I unfold the Journal in the doorway 
as I enter; “The Notebook of a Sav- 
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age”—Echos de Paris—I turn over. 
“The Plague in Europe,” “The End of 
a Myth.” 

Nothing. I turn over. Let us see. 
“The Last Hour” No! 

I climb up to my rooms. While 
drinking my chocolate, I glance through 
L’Echo de Paris and Le Petit Parisien. 

Nothing ! 

It is ten minutes to eight; I have 
to be at the ministry of public instruc- 
tion in the Rue de Grenelle at nine 
o’clock; I go slowly there on foot. It 
is twenty-five minutes to nine by the 
clocks at the d’Orsay Station. There 
is the Rue du Bac, narrow and crowded. 
I look at my strong energetic profile in 
the shop mirrors. 

The Rue de Grenelle! The large 
bronze door, with a flag above it! 

Ienter. I ascend the staircase on the 
right. I go into the office, settle down 
in my place, and feel pleased to be 
there. 

Plombeyrol enters, quiet and friendly. 
He comes toward me with outstretched 
hand. 

“How are you, old fellow?” 

“Very well; very well indeed. And 

ou?” 

“All right.” 

He sits down. 

Here are the others: first Chante- 
loup, then Maynial, Laraque, and Vil- 
lain together, all noisy. Handshakes. 
Maynial loquacious; he had been to 
“The Apollo” the night before to see 
some boxing; it was interesting, but 
nothing to write home about! 

Maynial examined me. 

“You have a good old scratch on your 
nose.” 

“I know.” 

“Has your cat done it?” asks Chante- 
loup, 

“Cherchez la femme!” put in May- 
nial. They all laughed; I laughed also. 

The submanager has just passed 
through, distributing our work to us. 
Papers to classify, those dealing with 





successful candidates; mechanical and 
easy work which suits me to-day. 

I feel cold, and pull up the collar of 
my coat. Ah! just at that moment, 
Villain, whose face is burning, wishes 
to open the window; but I curtly ask 
him not to do so. 

The others chat together in low 
voices; interminable conversations, 
which are irritating when one does not 
join in. 

The hours pass. I find it trying. 
I have laid my watch on the table. 

What’s that! A paper pellet hits me 
in the eye—another of Chanteloupe’s 
silly jokes! They all laugh over it like 
idiots. I say nothing. 

“Maillard is very quiet!” said Plom- 
beyrol. 

Maynial adds: 

“He is a wet blanket.” 

It is half past three. I raise my 
head. It is close in here! 

As no one says anything, I go to 
open the window; that calms me. Vil- 
lain quietly shuts it. I go purple; but 
merely shrug my shoulders. 

A quarter to five. : 

I hear smothered roars of laughter 
as they prepare to leave; I turn round; 
Laraque makes a sign to me; I hastily 
tear off the paper tail some one has 
pinned onto my back. I would like to 
strike Maynial for treating me to this 
old joke. I used not to be so touchy. 
I am not myself. 

On going out, Laraque puts his arm 
through mine. 

“Shall we go home together?” 

“No 1” 

I draw myself away so brusquely 
that I feel ashamed, I am just about 
to take his arm again in a friendly 
manner. But he has already gone; so 
much the better! 

Stooping a little, and looking rather 
slender in my narrow black coat, I walk 
slowly along the Boulevard Saint-Ger- 
main. How is it the people do not stare 
at me? I ought not to look like every- 
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body else; some sort of a light ought to 
gleam from my eyes through my 
glasses. 

The Rue des Saint-Péres, the Seine, 
the Louvre, the Rue de Rivoli. 

I stop; because I hear the newspaper 
sellers crying in the distance. 

Here is one crossing the road. The 
Presse, the Intransigeant! 

My heart stops beating; I make a 
step toward him; he takes several in 
my direction; I feel in my waistcoat 
pocket for a sou, two sous. 

“The Presse,” I say, “and the Intran 
—also.” 

I hold the two papers in my hand, 
and I hesitate a moment on the edge 
of the footpath; then I unfold the 
Presse. In a side note I read, “The 
Three Years’ Service Law in the Cham- 
ber; a Success for Monsieur Barthou.” 

I take in the first page with one 
glance; then I turn over: “The Ville- 
momble Crime.” 

Ah! yes, the crime. Two columns! 

And to the right a more modest title: 
“The Mystery of the Rue Rodier.” 
. I look around; people pass by rap- 
idly and indifferently. I spread out the 
sheet under a lamp-post; I straighten 
my eyeglasses, and run through the 
printed paragraphs from the beginning, 
my head swims; certain lines blind me. 
The beginning and the end of the para- 
graphs. 

“A horrible crime, which, by certain 
mysterious peculiarities—At No. 14 Rue 
Rodier—Mademoiselle Jusserand em- 
ployed as stenographer in the Maison 
Ollivier et Cie—The individual who 
used to call about twice a week—About 
eleven o’clock in the morning, the house- 
keeper, puzzled. 

“A dreadful spectacle awaited her. 

“The unfortunate girl was dead, 
strangled, in a corner of the room. 

“It is difficult to find a motive. 

“An inquest has begun.” 

Does this affair concern me? 

The Villemomble Crime is certainly 


more interesting. I pull myself to- 
gether. I walk on with the folded pa- 
per in my hand. 

At the corner of the Rue du Louvre, 
I crush the Presse between my tight- 
ened fingers; I stop; I open the Jntran- 
sigeant, and my eyes are glued on the 
second page. And there, also, among 
many others, the headlines placed over 
two columns attract my attention. 

Nothing more in this paper than there © 
was in the other! Several details, but 
quite incorrect; an interview with the 
waiter of the hotel. 

Bah! 

I fold up the Jntransigeant method- 
ically ; I breathe more freely ; I whistle 
as I enter my rooms. 

I stop before an advertisement pillar. 
Stay, shall I go to the theater this eve- 
ning? Heaps of attractions; plenty of 
novelties, in big lettering! 

But, above or below these flaring an- 
nouncements—what I see is—14, 14! 

And the name of the street, I hear it 
all the time—the name I have just read 
in the paper. What absurd madness! 

Wednesday, October 13th—Five 
o'clock has just struck; with eyes half 
closed I wait for daybreak. 

Six o’clock—the half hour! 

A dull desire possesses me; to get up, 
dress myself, and go out; but determi- 
nation holds me back. When I do 
leave my room, it is eight o’clock as I go 
out to get my Journal. 

I notice I need shaving, and find time 
to have it done. The hair dresser who 
is sweeping out the shop receives me 
with his usual jovial manner; while 
seating myself, I make an excuse for 
disturbing him so early. 

I hastily unfold the Journal while 
the shaving cloth is tucked round my 
neck; the expected title dances before 
my eyes. Gently pulling my head back, 
the boy rubs his cold brush across my 
cheeks; then a shiver runs through me, 
several shivers! 

“Monsieur wishes his hair brushed ?” 
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“Yes, please.” 

I leave at last, well groomed; and 
without the disfiguring dried scratch on 
my nose. 

Rue de Rivoli; the omnibus passes ; 
I jump on; a pleasant seat outside; I 
spread the Journal on my knees. I 
slowly read the columns on the right; 
I read them again. Then I gaze at 
three photographs overlapping one an- 
other ; the victim’s head, with a descrip- 
tion of her. The house of crime, 
gloomy and high, with a cross under 
a window on the second story ; and. the 
picture of Monsieur Lecceur, commis- 
sioner of police, sympathetic and intelli- 
gent. 

My eyes are fixed once more on the 
print. 

The concierge formally declares that 
she would recognize the murderer. The 
inquest has begun. 

Ah! Ah! If they imagine that will 
help! 

But I have forgotten to get down at 
the Rue du Bac! I must jump off 
while the motor bus is in motion. It is 
ten minutes past nine when I arrive at 
the ministry. 

“Always the same, late as usual,” 
Maynial calls out, who thinks he is be- 
ing funny. 

As I still hold the Journal in my hand, 
Chanteloup asks: 

“Anything new in the papers?” 

“Nothing great.” 

“But there is,” puts in Maynial; “a 
first night at Sarah’s, and an interest- 
ing murder.” 

“The C-r-r-rime of the Rue Rodier ?” 
I have tried to speak in a comic tone; 
but my effort was in vain. Besides, 
Maynial is talking about the Villemom- 
ble murder. 

Eleven o’Clock at Night.—I am sit- 
ting at my table with the lamp in front 
of me. All the daily and all the eve- 
ning papers lie around me. I pick them 
up, handle them, unfold them; I look 
for a certain article and I find it; I cut 


it out leisurely. Torn and creased, the 
leaves accumulate in a disorderly heap 
at my feet. On my right, near at hand, 
is the pile of cuttings. 

I have finished. 

I pick up all the waste paper, and 
crossing the room throw it down in 
front of the fireplace, where I kick it 
into a ball; then, kneeling, I set fire 
to it. 

It amuses me to see the flames light- 
ing up my room; then the brilliant glare 
makes me draw back. The fire flickers 
out, the ashes are blown about and dis- 
perse. 

Then, I return to my seat; I stretch 
out my hand for the pile of cuttings; 
I balance them between my fingers on 
an envelope I have ready; I put them 
inside and lay them down; I reach out 
again for them, and slowly read them 
through once more, word by word. 

The clock solemnly strikes—and I 
tremble. Half past twelve! Suddenly 
I seize these papers; I crush them into 
the envelope crumpled and_ badly 
folded. Then I ram the packet into a 
cupboard, at the back of a high shelf, 
under an old collar box. 

I go to bed, I fall asleep. I am quite 
calm. 

Thursday, October. 14th—I have 
slept well. I look in the glass and ad- 
mire my face, with its rested and reso- 
lue expression; my eyes have lost their 
anguished look. 

I buy a Journal at the tobacconist’s 
—and an Eclair farther on—then, in 
the Boulevard Saint-Germain, an Echo 
de Paris. But they all go into my 
hand bag. I shall read them this eve- 
ning when I have time. 

A miserable day at the ministry! I 
have no heart for my work. The sub- 
manager catches me dreaming, my pen 
on my forehead. ; 

The picture of a woman hovers be- 
fore my eyes—the picture of a woman 
I have seen—in the Journal. 

This retroussé, defiant little nose 
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these challenging eyes, and small pro- 
voking mouth—what lively visions are 
called up by this face as it lies under 
the gaslight. 

Another picture, not so pleasant. 

I imagine a woman with twisted 
mouth and retroussé nose, lying on the 
floor near the sewing machine; her dead 
_ open eyes still’ filled with horror; her 
hair in matted disorder. Oh! The ex- 
pression of rage and terror! And mine, 
when I recall the former one! 

I want to chase away this awful vi- 
sion, and I begin to write, shaking off 
the nightmare. 

Eight oClock at Night—Alone at 
last, I pull the three papers I bought this 
morning out of my bag. 

I am stitting comfortably in my arm- 
chair, and take up the Journal. Who has 
written the leading article? Victor 
Margueritte on “Barrack Schools.” 

Echos—let us see! “The Notebook 
of a Savage.” 

On the second page—— Ah! The 
mystery of the Rue Rodier has lost 
ground nicely ; it only occupies a column, 
No, half a column on the right, while 
“The Villemomble Crime” is on the left 
with subtitles. Let us see, however. 

Nothing! just phrases by nonplused 
detectives and disappointed journalists. 
Hardly any interest in this affair. 

The victim? <A girl without beauty 
or friends. The man? Her fiancé? 
Certainly a suitor, all that is known of 
him being his profile, which was dimly 
seen about twenty times during a period 
of two months, by a concierge wearing 
glasses. And then always at night. 

And one feels that the laughable in- 
quest is already on the point of being 
closed by a capable official who is un- 
pretentious and well backed up. 

The other papers? The same note is 
struck in all of them. The affair has 
not been solved, and there is small hope 
it ever will be. It can only be classi- 
fied. 

The Villemomble Crime, on the con- 


trary, is worked up to arouse thé inter- 
est of the masses! A little boy thrown 
into the water. The mother now be- 
gins to tell of her presentiments, and 
speaks about threats. But why was she 
silent for three days? Bah! It is too 
long. Just easy copy! There is only 
one victim there also! 

I light a cigarette, and lean out of my 
window. 1 feel the night air. There 
are just a few rare passers-by in the 
street below—I smile in the shadow, a 
grim smile. 

Friday, October 15th.—I jump over 
the foot of my bed. I drag open my 
window shutters. The sun, the blue 
sky; splendid weather. 

I feel energetic; my mind is clear; 
I smile at myself in the glass. 

The scratch on my nose is healing 
and skinning over; a slight red scab is 
almost ready to be removed; I touch it 
with my fingers; I am longing to pull it 
off because of the attention it attracts. 

I go on foot to thé ministry. I walk 
rapidly along the streets with set jaws 
and tightened lips. I feel full of re- 
serve force; my mind and muscles are 
ready for any strain. 

Although my position in life is a very 
modest one, I am nevertheless conscious 
of many resources and fine qualities 
hidden within me; they are there to be 
drawn upon when needed. 

Audacity, decision, sang-froid! 

I have acquired all these and they 
have been recently put to the test. 
These are the qualities belonging to the 
best class of men in every walk of life. 

When I think of what I have done! 

I walk on, casting imperious looks 


* from side to side. The people who hur- 


riedly get out of my way have cer- 
tainly no idea of the type of man they 
are passing so carelessly! 

I begin to march along more slowly ; 
I stop dreaming, I once more regain the 
tranquillity I lost three days ago. 

Yes! life is worth living; an honor- 
able position with no responsibility or 
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worry; an assured future} a pension. 
Nothing whatever to spoil my pros- 
pects. I am sure of having no domestic 
restraints—now that this thing has hap- 
pened! I am free; no one to control 
my actions! How many men are in 
my fortunate position ! 

I go to the office because it pleases 
me. If I prefer to stop and watch 
the leaves fall, I have every right to do 
so. My lips curve into a smile. 

There are moments when heavy 
clouds of bitterness arise in the lowest 
depths of my consciousness. But my 
will forces them up into the sunshine 
where they melt away. 

I pass newspaper stalls without temp- 
tation; oh, yes, without being tempted 
to feel in my waistcoat pocket for a 
sou with which to buy a paper; the news 
of Paris and the outside world is of 
so little interest to me. 

I am at the office among the others, 
looking exactly as they do, with my 
false alpaca sleeves. We are all very 
jolly this morning. 

I throw paper bullets at Chanteloup’s 
head, and what amuses me is that he 
thinks it is Maynial. 

Nine o’Clock at Night—I am just 
going back to my rooms. I have had 
dinner on the grand boulevards. 

As I came out of the restaurant, I 
ran into a woman wearing a large hat. 
Ah! She has not seen me, I hope, as 
she turned her head at that moment. 
But how my heart beats! 

An employee of the Maison Ollivier ; 
a friend of the Other One! 

The only person who saw me the only 
time I went to fetch Her in the Rue 
de Magador. Did I run into a trap 
that day? 

In any case I must confess that my 
_ Safety is not very secure. In that quar- 
ter it could be demolished with one 
stroke! 

I go home hastily, choosing the back 
streets in the vague fear of meeting any 
one, which is stupid, as I have already 


met the only person I have reason to 
dread! 

And certain silly recollections prevent 
me from straying into obscure paths. 

The newspaper sellers are calling: 

“L’Intransigeant, second edition.” 

Once more my heart begins thump- 
ing in my breast. Bah! I go to bed, 
and am soon comfortably dozing be- 
tween my warm sheets. 

Contempt, oblivion, peace! 

Saturday, October 16th, Three 
o’Clock in the Afternoon.—I am sitting 
in the office. Always these papers about 
successful candidates! I fold and clas- 
sify them. Now and then when a 
Christian name or surname strikes me 
as funny, I spell it out aloud with 
ironical surprise; my friends laugh. 

I look at my comrades. Plombeyrol, 
usually placid, is getting into a temper 
on account of his pen! Chanteloup is 
scrawling out the draft of a letter ;.La- 
raque gazes through the window and 
yawns. The atmosphere is stifling; it 
is better to be bored than anxious! 

I bend down over my work, I stretch 
out my hand for a bundle of papers; 
I read them, and then begin to copy 
them. 

Five o’Clock—I go out with La- 
raque. To-day it amuses me to be in 
the company of this big simple boy, 
with his heavy mustache, broad shoul- 
ders, and pleasant voice, who looks 
round at all the pretty women, and pulls 
a face at the ugly ones. 

He digs me with his elbow. 

“Shall we have a game of billiards?” 

I accept. 

“At the ‘Two Baboons?’” 

I Jove billiards. I am a good player, 
and can give Laraque thirty in a hun- 
dred, who can only play single strokes. 

I have taken off my coat; I hold the 
cue in my hands; I am playing with re- 
markable accuracy, and catch up La- 
raque in the sixties. 

Through the bay window he recog- 
nizes some one in the street. 
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He calls out: “Here, Gerard?” 

Putting down his cue, he makes an 
excuse: “One moment, old boy!” 

He is already on the staircase. I look 
at my watch; so much the worse for 
him, as he will have to pay for the 
billiards, being the loser. 

I mark the position of the balls; I try 
a cannon, two cannons; I pull it off. 

Laraque does not return. I tumble 
into a seat, a crumpled newspaper is 


near me. The Journal. I take it up 
carelessly; look through it indiffer- 
ently. 

I tremble. 


What! It appears there is something 
fresh 

“Hello, Maillard, ready!” 

It is Laraque; I did not see him come 
in. 

I get up, my eyes blinking a little 
with the light. The balls are in place. 
“Right!” This is mine. But, a bad 
shot! 

Laraque laughs and brings down the 
score with several good shots. 

My turn now. But my hand shakes 
and I play badly. Laraque takes the 
lead and keeps it, making fun of me. 

It’s finished. I am beaten. No re- 
venge; the game irritates me. And I 
will not dine with Laraque, who was 
absolutely counting upon it. He is sur- 
prised, almost angry; I leave him sud- 
denly, stupidly, without even an excuse. 

I carry away a crumpled paper in my 
overcoat pocket as if I were a thief; I 
unfold it on the boulevard under a 
gas lamp, trembling absurdly as I did 
the other night, and at intervals, look- 
ing defiantly around me. 

A queer article! Very queer! There 
is a vague and threatening tone about 
it as if there were much more behind it! 

Who is this Renault whose name 
keeps incessantly appearing? Why has 
the direction of the inquest fallen into 
his hands instead of to Monsieur Le- 
coeur, who is intelligent and sympa- 
thetic? Renault! What a common- 





place name! Renault! an automobile 
mark! but the name also seems to re- 
call memories of various events. Let 
me see? Renault? 

Isn’t he the chief inspector who only 
last year discovered and arrested the 
murderer of Irma Loefling, the Argen- 
teuil cook—after twelve years! Yes— 
ah! He keeps in the background to 
cover up his plans! A detective of the 
new school, full of daring suppositions 
and pitiless deductions! 

I read it over again in order to take 
it all in. I understand how the public 
curiosity will be aroused once more; one 
reads between the lines the expectation 
and the promise of some dramatic 
stroke. 

The night is cool, and I shiver. 

While waiting for my soup in my 
usual restaurant in the Rue Saint-An- 
toine, I glance through La Presse, an 
evening paper. 

I look for news of the Villemomble 
Crime. 

What! No more subtitles! and only 
one half column; the interest in it is 
waning; it appears that the murderer 
has been arrested, and put into jail last 
night. He has confessed. 

How very abrupt! 

That is why public attention is di- 
rected elsewhere. But there is Renault! 


Renault! Look! Here is his picture 
in La Presse. We look at one another, 
a good head! 


The waiter brings my soup. Ah! it 
was smart work to find an unknown 
person who after committing a crime 
vanished away and leaves no traces. 

This soup is delicious. 

Sunday, October 17th—A free day. 

I ought to be lying idly in bed; but 
I get up at eight o’clock, and go at once 
to buy my Journal just as I did last 
Tuesday morning, Tuesday, on awak- 
ing out of a heavy sleep! 

I hold the paper carelessly in my 
hand, and walk on mechanically with a 
heavy heart. 
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Let me see? 

Enormous characters on the right 
heading three columns. THE CRIME 
OF THE RUE RODIER. 

This mystery which has excited pub- 
lic curiosity to such a high pitch during 
the last five days is evidently on the eve 
of being solved: Monsieur Renault 

“Oh! I beg your pardon, sir 

“T beg yours!” 

I have run into an old gentleman. 
He is walking like myself, absorbed in 
his paper. Which paper? I follow him 
with my eyes. The Journal. I smile; 
this affair of the Rue Rodier is begin- 
ning to interest people of his class. 

I go back to my reading. Ah! they 
are trying to reconstruct the crime! 

Let’s see that! 


THE LAST AFTERNOON. 


Mademoiselle Jusserand had spent 
the afternoon as usual working in her 
office at the Maison Ollivier, Rue Moga- 
dor, which she never left before six 
o'clock. 

“She did not appear to be more or 
less preoccupied than usual. We hear, 
however, that one of her friends in- 
vited her to go with her to call on a 
client who sometimes employed them 
privately, but she refused unwillingly 
giving as an excuse the fact that she 
was expecting a visitor. 

“Mademoiselle Jusserand had in fact 
very few visitors, During the last 
three months, however, neighbors no- 
ticed some one who called regularly to 
see her twice a week about dinnertime, 
and with whom she was occasionally 
seen to enter.” 

Here is the description of the man! 

“About thirty years of age, small, 
rather thin, stooping a little, brown hair, 
sunken eyes, a thick black drooping 
mustache.” 

I look furtively at myself in a mir- 
ror in the corner of a shop. 

“The man appeared to treat the 
stenographer with ordinary politeness. 
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“He was generally regarded in the 
house as Mademoiselle Jusserand’s 
fiancé ; she referred to him one day as 
such when speaking to the house- 
keeper.” 

Fiancé! Rather say it was reserved 
for us to know the mockery of such a 








term! . The situation was a paradox: 
Fiancé—and we hated one another! 
“However “i 


What is behind this “However?” 

“However, some people who seem to 
be well informed affirm that peace did 
not alway reign in the little ménage. 

“Suppressed but bitter disputes were 
heard through the thin partitions sepa- 
rating Mademoiselle Jusserand’s rooms 
from those of Madame Louvel.” 


MADAME LOUVEL’S EVIDENCE. 


“Madame Louvel is the widow of a 
retired linen draper ~~ fgoed!. I 
will skip that! I want to come to—— 

“Her evidence, as every one can un- 
derstand, is extremely important.” 

I stop. The page swims before my 
eyes. 

“Mademoiselle Jusserand affirms— 
and her evidence coincides with that 
of other people who knew the victim— 
was not’at all sociable, in fact she was 
so bad-tempered a 

Ah! How well people judged her! 

“That it reached the point when it 
was impossible to have any friendly in- 
tercourse with her apart from\ polite 
neighborly attentions 

“Madame Louvel was, therefore, 
through force of circumstances, aware 
of the girl’s least comings and goings. 
She soon noticed the misunderstanding ; 
or rather incompatibility of character.” 

A fresh subtitle a little further on at- 
tracts nly attention, and I begin to read 
that. 


THE MOTIVES OF THE CRIME. 


They go straight for the difficulty! 
Daring on their part! But—can they 
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really pretend to reconstruct the strange 
love history from such brief facts? 

Love story! What amI saying? An 
obstinate dislike to each other began to 
manifest itself on the very first day, the 
second day at the latest. 

And we were engaged for that? Baf- 
fling irony! 

I fix my eyeglasses more firmly on 
my nose. 

After skipping some lines, I read the 
following lines. 

I feel that Renault is behind this; but 
the journalist also knows his work; his 
deductions are- sometimes right; he is 
quite correct here; yes, quite correct; it 
is strange! 

The paragraph begins with: 

“Mademoiselle Jusserand was irritat- 
ing: ” 

Irritating, yes. Ah! what a nature! 
Like mine in that respect! 

What drew us together in the first 
instance? What made us think of mar- 
riage? Simply because our souls had 
a hundred little meannesses in common, 
envy, hatred, malice, idleness—and we 
understood each other perfectly from 
this standpoint! 

I remember our first meeting. It was 
one Sunday night in the train, as we 
came back from Versailles. We quar- 
reled whether the window should be 
open or shut! 

What evil genius made us get into 
general conversation? Why did we 
speak of our own particular affairs? 
What made us sympathetic, while mu- 
tually despising one another? 

We were amused and humiliated at 
our mutual understanding of each 
other’s character ; and arranged to meet 
again. Alas! although we hated and 
detested each other, the fatal intercourse 
continued. 

The reporter has caught a glimpse of 
that! and this Louvel woman has 
guessed something of our devilish 
“flirting” arrangements ! 





Or more probably Renault, unaided, 
has inspired both ideas! 

I keep seeing lightning flashes of 
truth between the lines of the common- 
place hackneyed prose! 

How I hate the memory of those ter- 
rible scenes, and yet I cannot drive the 
recollection of them from my mind! 

I arrive, punctually, at seven o’clock, 
and complain in an ironical tone about 
the cloth not being on the table. Or 
perhaps that it was on. She inquires 
in an aggressive tone what I have done 
since the other day? 

Nothing that will interest you! 

I never expect that of you! This 
continues monotonously for two mor- 
tal hours, with only the accents of cold 
hatred to add a spice to the encounter. 

How well-matched we were—in the 
wrong way! I, a failure—everybody 
can’t be a genius—she, an ambitious 
woman without means, with dreams of 
ruling the world, but condemned to the 
dullest kind of existence! A bitter 
longing knows us continually against 
our fate, which we cannot alter. 

Not once, but twenty times, we have 
hurled these words at each other’s 
head, “Why do we meet? Why shall 
we get married to-morrow?” “What a 
blessing never to see you again!”’ replies 
the other. And we remember these 
pleasing encounters, I assure you! 

For no matter what one intended, 
there was always a quarrel. 

It riveted us irrevocably together ; and 
yet we could never get beyond our cyn- 
ical contempt of one another! 

I passionately devour this curious 
psychological analysis, which the jour- 
nalist deduces with masterly skill. It 
was a stroke of genius to have recog- 
nized that this crime could not be traced 
to any of the ordinary motives, love, 
vengeance, covetousness. 

No! Simply a madman’s blow, a sud- 
den burst of passion after months of 
hidden exasperation and secret irrita- 
tion. 
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I live the last scene all over again: 

She is just beginning her string of 
insulting remarks! She is very excited 
about something. The husband of one 
of her friends—about as pgor a sort 
of fellow as myselfi—she has spoken to 
me about him several times—has a taste 
for literature and the stage. We have 
often laughed at him a little contemptu- 
ously—as we do at every one who is 
in the same unhappy position as our- 
selves—but imagine what she has heard! 
One of his plays was accepted at the 
Odeon Theater only yesterday! She 
pictures him celebrated and famous— 
one more who has managed to escape 
a life of poverty and oblivion! While 
I can achieve nothing! 

Oh! how I hate this everlasting story 
of her wrongs. I don’t want to hear 
them! I am worn out after a tiring 
day at the office—the manager stupidly 
found fault with my wors—so I push 
her brutally back into her seat. With- 
out lowering her voice she defies me to 
my face! And in answer to some coarse 
insolence on my part, to be truthful, 
she gives me a resounding box on the 
ear, which made me almost jump out 
of my skin! Madame Louvel heard it, 
too, I am sure! 

Mon Dieu! 
lowed! 

I go toward her; I seize her arms. 
She laughs nervously and struggles with 
clenched hands; I silently twist her 
wrists. We are two evil brutes fighting 
in the solitude! 

She manages to get free; in my pas- 
sion I seize her once more; I force her 
down. She claws my face—I have 
this scar which still causes me a good 
deal of pain! She spits in my face. 
Then I am quite mad. I strike her 
with my clenched fist ; I seize her throat 
between my two lean hands and crush 
it with all the strength in my power. 
She staggers, swerves, She falls. 

This, this is the scene which these 


the struggle that fol- 


set phrases reconstruct and call to life 
once more. 

Here, the journalist assembling all his 
various proofs, cleverly concludes that 
the fiancé is guilty! 

A great discovery, upon my word! 
This point was settled the first day. 
The question is, whether they will be 
clever enough to identify the guilty 
man! 

I walk on, holding the paper in my 
left hand. 

Renault! Renault! This 
strong in spite of everything! 

And the article still continues : 

“The man, driven mad, goes away 
after the crime which he had no in- 
tention of committing, but toward which 
he felt he had been drifting for sev- 
éral weeks. 

“He slips through the door; the con- 
cierge did not notice him leave. 

“Perhaps he regains his ordinary 
peace of mind on reaching home! 

“The unusual discretion of the vic- 
tim and her silence regarding himself 
and their strange romance, added to the 
fact that he had not written a line to 
her, may in some measure have helped 
to allay his terrible anxiety.” 

He is right; I laugh at them; I flatly 
defy them. 

“This is what the guilty man thinks. 
He ignores the fact that in his agi- 
tation he left behind him a piece re 

What? “A piece which strangely 
enough was unnoticed during the early 
inquiries. 

“Monsieur Renault, on taking charge 
of the case, seems to consider that this 
‘piece’ alone is capable “4 

But what can it be? Which “piece?” 
It is not—I feel my clothing all over— 
my watch, handkerchief, pocketbook ! 

“He forgets that, however secretive 
a woman may be, there is one secret 
she cannot keep. 

“Perhaps another employee at the of- 
fice has told the affair to a fellow 
worker. Perhaps they exchange a few 


man is 
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confidences over their sewing, although 
they may not be very intimate with 
each other. So, starting with a few hints 
of this kind, the research ground is con- 
siderably narrowed, and is not very 
difficult to explore—— 

“We cannot, of course, speak quite 
openly—but as this goes to the press, 
we hear that the identity of the mur- 
derer is virtually established. 

“However, for various reasons Mon- 
sieur Renault has asked us to keep se- 
cret, it is improbable that he will be 
immediately arrested. In any case a 
web is being closely spun around him 
since yesterday evening; the suspected 
individual is being closely watched 
without knowing it, and he is going on 
with his own affars, suspectng noth- 
ing.” 

There! That is all. 

I fold the Journal and put it in my 
pocket; I turn round, because it seems 
to me that some one is watching me. 

No! There is nobody. 

I walk a few steps with my overcoat 
pulled well up! It is not the chain, nor 
the handkerchief; and what do initials 
signify? It was not a visiting card nor 
the envelope of a letter. No, I had 
neither of these in my coat pocket. 

But what worries me most is this al- 
lusion to a chance confidence. 

I am almost certain that it is a pure 
invention! That brute of a Renault! 
One way of making me uneasy, fright- 
ening me, and causing me to lose my 
confidence ! 

Oh! If I could only be sure it is 
that! 

And yet, women are women! It 
needs only one word. 

This encounter the other night as I 
came out of the restaurant. This same 
fellow worker with the large hat! 

Just a coincidence! Because, if one 
is obliged to think that some one has 
placed her on my track, I would not 
have more than 

I go to the hairdresser. 





The usual 


Sunday crowd. I must wait; some one 
offers me the Figaro; I refuse it. 

No, it is not the pocketbook. I take 
up the Péle-Méle, and run -through it, 
and laugh heartily at some of the silly 
stories. 

But several times when I raise my 
eyes I feel uneasy at seeing my face re- 
flected in the mirrors, and am irritated 
at the long scar on my nose. I did. 
wrong in tearing the scab off the other 
morning; it would have disappeared by 
now, instead of which it is more no- 
ticeable than ever, and is a telltale mark. 

Four o’Clock in the Afternoon.—I 
am lazy; I much prefer lounging in 
my easy-chair to going over the same 
old questions and answers again. But 
one must be up and doing! TI go as 
far as the window, a gray sky, but fine. 
I will go out. I will buy a roll on the 
way; I must be hungry, because I feel 
so weak. 

There are a lot of people in the 
streets, mostly of the small bourgeois 
type; shopkeepers, clerks who loiter 
about with their families—they feel at 
peace with the world and have no fear 
dogging their footsteps! The Chatelet 
prison! The Market Place! The Rue 
Montmartre. I walk on as though I 
had no object in view, but all the time 
I am drawing near to a certain place. 
The Boulevards! 

I mix with the dense crowd, and rub 
elbows with it. Not so many loiterers 
here. Men with anxious faces, muffled 
up in their smart overcoats, are hurry- 
ing toward their business or pleasures. 
I feel wretched, poor, forsaken. As 
they push me carelessly aside, I smile 
vacantly, and think of the awful secret 
I am hiding from my fellow men! 

I have arrived at the Rue du Fau- 
bourg—Montmartre. Some hot rolls 
are lying in a bakery window on my 
left. 

No! I am not hungry; I can’t swal- 
low anything. 

Suddenly I see Portal not ten yards 
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away from me. Good old Portal, the 
best chum I had in the regiment, of 
whom I have not caught a glimpse since 
last July. I turn my head and begin 
to study an inscription on a door: 
L’Echo des Sports. I devoutly wish 
with all my heart that Portal had not 
seen me. No! He does not stop; he 
does not tap me on the shoulder. What 
a relief! [ could not have carried on 
the usual sickening commonplace con- 
versation. 

It is twilight; night approaches. I 
walk more slowly, the streets become 
filled with hurrying crowds; occasion- 
ally I stop and stupidly study the ad- 
vertisements. 

What am I waiting for? What am 
I doing in these quarters? With trem- 
bling limbs, indifferent to my sur- 
roundings, with a heavy heart, F walk 
past rows of closed shops illuminated 
by the gas lamps which have just been 
lit; I narrowly escape being crushed to 
death by a motor bus at the corner of 
the Rue Fayette. 

I slawly arrive at the Rue Maubeuge. 
As I am climbing up a steep paved street 
on the left, a gentleman with a droop- 
ing mustache, badly dressed, and wear- 
ing a yellow overcoat, looks at me for 
a moment. 

I know it is mad, and what I risk. 
But an irresistible desire has drawn me 
here. I slowly go up this street again, 
not daring to find out its name. 

The crowd is denser than usual; and 
one subject of conversation is on 
everybady’s lips. I overhear odd bits 
of talk, and my legs give way under 
me while my heart almost stops beat- 
ing. 

[ reach the top of the hill. I am 
there. 

I pass by with such indifference that 
[ run the risk of drawing attention to 
myself, because everybody’s face is 
turned in one direction. I am hemmed 
in with some quiet-looking people, 
probably little shopkeepers taking a walk 


with their sweethearts. What better ob- 
ject for a walk can they have than this 
house where the murder was com- 
mited, and which has been a notorious 
spot for the last four days! 

Every one’s interest is concentrated 
on these walls, behind which something 
has taken place! 

Retaining some little discretion, al- 
though guilty of a terrible imprudence, 
I remain on the footpath opposite the 
house, and glance casually at it. 

The concierge was not at the door. 
Nor was Mother Louvel at her win- 
dow. She is the chief danger! <A bit 
of a surprise if she is spying behind 
her half-closed shutters. 

I imagine the whole scene. I see the 
corridor entrance with its musty, 
moldy smell, the narrow staircase, the 
fine doors on the first landing, and the 
one on the right of the second floor, 
where I always give a sharp knock. 

She opens the door at once; and ad- 
dresses me sarcastically. I thought you 
did not intend to return! It is enough 
to face this danger once, I hear some 
one say! 

A sort of unnecessary bravado forces . 
me to retrace my steps, and pass the 
house again! 

My gaze travels upward to the right 
until it reaches this window on the 
second floor, from which the canary 
cage was taken down the other day; 
a window exactly like the others, all 
in a line, with faded shutters. But 
on the window ledge I seem to see the 
mark of the small black cross outlined 
on it—the one reproduced on the first 
page of the daily papers. 

And I stupidly remain, repeating ob- 
stinately between my clenched teeth like 
a drunkard. It is there! It is there! 
there! there! 

But, suddenly, I shiver. Have not 
Madame Louvel’s window shutters been 
recently opened a little? 

I hurriedly go down the hill toward 
busier centers. 
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While getting out of the way of a 
woman who is pushing a perambulator 
in the Rue Maubeuge, I run into a yel- 
low overcoat. 

My heart gives a big bound. Can that 
be he? Has he turned back! Is he 
waiting for me? 

I hasten my steps. I mix with the 
crowd and lose myself in it. Is some 
one following me? 

Half Past Eight at Night—My con- 
cierge has visitors to dinner; I notice 
them standing up, through the glass 
door, as I am crossing the courtyard; 
she has seen me; but she does not re- 
ply; and her visitors seem as though 
they got up quickly in order to look 
at me; I observe the children’s faces in 
between as they press their noses 
against the window panes; I pass them, 
feeling a little uncomfortable, and go 
up the staircase. 

Just as I have got as far as the sec- 
ond landing, I hear some one calling 
me from below; it is the concierge; bit- 
ing my lips I go down several steps. 

She comes up, her red face shining 
in the gas light. 

A gentleman has called to see you. 

She hands me a glazed visiting card: 

“Edmond Turpin, attached to the po- 
lice prefecture.” 

Edmond Turpin! A boy I used to 
know in the army, but have lost sight 
of for some years. He has come to 
see me. It is most surprising! 

And this inscription on his card. 
Most perplexing, it looks as though 
like inquiries! The concierge seems to 
be observing me before she goes down. 

I am almost choked with a growing 
suspicion, 

“What did the gentleman look like?” 

“Oh! I did not take any special no- 
tice of him.” 

She raises her insolent face to mine. 
But I look straight back at her also. 

“Was no one else with him?” 

A wicked smile spreads over her 
face. 


“IT should have told you if there 
were!” 

I could swear she is lying, and that 
she is also hiding something. But I 
must know nothing! 

“Thank you.” 

And I continue to quietly mount the 
stairs. 

The third story at last! I am nerv- 
ous. My key does not turn easily in 
the lock; some one beside my house- 
keeper has been in my rooms during 
my absence. 

I close the door; I strike a match; 
I am prepared for anything! 

No! nothing has been moved. There 
is the table, the sideboard, my arm- 
chair in the chimney corner. Yes, but 
when one has ransacked a place, one 
puts it right again. Suppose some one 
has been in here, suppose they have 
rummaged about? I put the lamp on 
the table ; I draw a chair up to the cup- 
board; above, below, to the left, under 
the box of old collars, my fingers search 
everywhere! I am growing faint; I 
cannot find 

Yes, there is the envelope; but why 
has it slipped to the right? 

I lock the door with one turn of the 
key, and I leave the key in the key- 
hole. Then in the lamplight, just as 
I did the other evening, I hunt through 
this heap of papers, I go over. All this 
is childishness! 

To think for one moment that the 
affair was so far advanced; Renault has 
nothing in his hands. They are not 
on the track! It is not a question of 
this “piece” convicting one! Nor of 
this friend who gossip says is also on 
my trail! 

Mon Dieu! I would give ali I pos- 
sess to be certain of what they really 
know! Because if they know every- 
thing, then it is no longer worth while! 
This “piece;” is it a—finger print? 
Bertillon’s system is supposed to be in- 
fallible; I have never quite under- 
stood it. 
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The finger print on what? 

I seize all these bits of paper in front 
of me and crush them between my fin- 
gers; then, I pick them up and tear 
them in shreds. I throw the torn bits 
into the fireplace, and the envelope also. 
I set fire to it all with a candle. 

Let them come and search now! 

I go to bed unable to think any fur- 
ther. In order to avoid dwelling on 
what the morrow may bring, I fall 
asleep like a tired animal. 

I mean to calmly examine the situa- 
tion all round. The chief thing is not 
to lose one’s head, All depends on that. 
I am free, I still have intelligence, en- 
ergy. 

Perhaps they may arrest some one 
else they think is the guilty man, and 
then release him for lack of evidence? 
Yes! They dare not condemn him. And 
if they do—so much the worse! 

I throw a confident look at my own 
reflection in the looking-glass. I- must 
go now! My hat and bag! As I reach 
the threshold, I turn back and look 
round my old room in its usual morn- 
ing disorder. Shall I return to it to- 
night? I must go! 

I pass the servant from the fourth 
story on the staircase; she appears to 
be leaning over the banisters? Is she 
also spying on me for a moment? 

I look steadily at the porter’s room 
while crossing the courtyard. The con- 
cierge has turned her back; but she 
hears my step as I pass; she half opens 
her door. Oh! How I wish to turn 
back and ask her something to her face! 
But what good will that do? 

I buy my Journal at the tobacconist’s 


shop, and put forty sous on the 
counter. The proprietress looks for 
change. I would like her to speak 


pleasantly and cordially to me as she 
did the other day; I clear my throat 
so as to answer her distinctly. But the 
woman is preoccupied or curt; she 
counts out one franc ninety-five cents, 
and turns away. 


I go out. I feel un- 


S 
easy. I walk some steps before I dare 
unfold the paper I have crumpled 
tightly in my left hand. 

Perhaps the expected dramatic event 
has taken place, and I shall learn it 
from the opening lines. 

I turn a page with difficulty on ac- 
count of the wind. 


LE CRIME DE LA RUE RODIER. 


Always the same enormous letters! 

“As these lines go to print, theemur- 
derer’s arrest is in all probability an 
accomplished fact.” 

The same thing again! I read no 
farther! I fold the paper and stuff it 
into my bag, where it makes a bulge, 
Then I furtively watch the faces of the 
passers-by; I pay particular attention 
to the people who keep stopping—per- 
haps they are wretched spies who are 
following me. 

I do not know whom to suspect; but 
I have a miserable feeling that this 
traffic is not normal; that I am being 
watched, tracked. 

An empty cab passes; suppose I jump 
into it and drive rapidly to the Gare 
du Nord? Yes! but there are two other 
carriages at the corner of the Rue du 
Rivoli. A passer-by would call one of 
these as if by chance and it would fol- 
low mine without any attempt at con- 
cealment. To know one is being fol- 
lowed, but not to know by whom is 
agony! I hesitate, yes, certainly I hesi- 
tate between this gentleman in a light 
overcoat, decorated with orders, and 
that young man who keeps stopping to 
look in the shop windows for quite a 
long time, and who occasionally glances 
behind in my direction. 

I would prefer some one to say to 
me: 

“You are arrested ; follow me!” Why 
do they not arrest me? Is it because 
they. are not sure? Perhaps waiting 
for me to betray myself? They don’t 
recognize me? 

I raise my head. 
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Suppose I go to the ministry as usual 
this morning? There at least my pur- 
suérs cannot enter. I shall spend sev- 
eral peaceful hours among friends of 
my own age and position. Because they 
don’t know anything, and least of all 
that 

I shall soon know. 

My heart beats while climbing up 
staircase A. Quarter to nine by the 
clock inside. I enter, Plombeyrol is 
there. We shake hands. 

“Quite well, old chap, since Satur- 
day.” ; 

“Very well indeed, thank you.” 

He knows nothing. That’s evident. 
I feel reassured already and begin to 
whistle. 

Now the others arrive all together; 
they don’t seem to catch my eye or 
avoid it, either. 

A genial shaking of hands all round; 
Chanteloup’s clasp seems to me to have 
been a bit more friendly. Just an im- 
pression, I suppose. 

They are quite jolly; I also; La- 
raque, who is in very good form, takes 
me on one side to congratulate me on 
some pretended good luck; we laugh; 
but the laughs are a little too prolonged. 

I am conscious of a slight uneasi- 
ness. 

Bah! 

Suddenly, instead of being as hot as 
fire, I am like a piece of ice. I look 
at them and listen without replying. 
They are silent also; there is some sus- 
picion; some one says they will take 
me as a model! In a corner near the 
window, Chanteloup and Laraque are 
talking together in a low voice. Why 
have I the impression that they are 
talking about me? 

I listen hard; they notice it; their 
conversation becomes lower, more in- 
distinct. . 

They have finished; they separate; 
Laraque is rather pale, and looks con- 
fused; he staggers a little when going 
to his seat; I can see that he looks 

2A—Dps 





at me and then turns his head away. 
Without trying to dissemble, I stupidly 
stare at him, my mouth half open in a 
silly grin. 

We are all conscious of some uneasy 
feeling ; a painful silence ensues; I want 
to scream in order to break it. 

We pretend to work; or at least they 
do; they bend over their desks and 
write. I have not the strength; my 
pen splutters and I am too lazy to get 
another; so I just stay there without 
moving, my eyes gazing at a black spot 
on the white paper. 

Villain looks at me and laughs; he 
nudges Plombeyrol’s elbow, whose loud 
laugh makes me tremble. As I turn, 
I see Maynial’s laughing, mocking face 
between the half-open door. Another 
shiver darts through me. I pull myself 
together, and laugh at my fears. I must 
ask questions and dispel these growing 
suspicions one after another. Laraque, 
who is sitting down there, his chin rest- 
ing on his hand, casts a wandering look 
round the room; I try to meet his eyes 
and succeed; I wish to look into its 
depths; his gaze wanders .away. So 
much the better; mine might not .have 
been equal to it; because my tired eyes 
are filled with tears; my eyeglasses fall 
off; I pull out my handkerchief and 
wipe my face, thinking no one is look- 
ing. I dry my eyelids. 

Villain’s thin, mocking voice is 
raised. 

“But Maillard! you are crying?” My 
cheeks burn; I shrug my shoulders, 
then I manage to give a forced grin in 
Villain’s direction, and bending over 
my work, write three lines without stop- 
ping. 

At this identical moment I begin to 
think of a crowd of troublesome details ; 
the sneering smile of the concierge as 
she hands me a card on the staircase. 
The man with the yellow overcoat who 
waits for me at the corner of the Rue 
Maubeuge. 

Some one comes up behind me; 
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touches me on the shoulder. Maynial 
is leaning over me on the right. 

“You haven’t to-day’s Journal?” 

I fall back in my chair; my eyes 
look into his; his ironical eyes and thin 


head are only a few inches from me; 


and I have to dig my nails in the palm 
of my hands to keep myself from strik- 
ing him. 


He insists. 

“Are you sure?” 

I redden. 

“The Journal?” 

“Ves,” 

“I beg your pardon, it’s in there!” 
I point to my bag on the desk, and as 
he does not move, I stretch out my 
arm to get it, he reaches it first, opens 
it, and pulls out the torn, creased Jour- 
nal, 

“Have you read it?” 

“No.” 

He flourishes the paper. 

“Oh! Isay! Creased like this.” 

I try to moisten my dry lips. I glanced 
through the first page. 

“The crime of the Rue Rodier—any- 
thing new?” asks Laraque, who has 
come up on my left. 

I expected this question ; I was wait- 
ing for this scene; so I am not taken 
unawares. 

“I don’t read it,” I say. 

“How very strange,” Maynial re- 
plies in an irritating manner. 

I can do nothing but shrug my shoul- 
ders, because if I do anything else, no 
matter what, I shall have to discuss 
the subject freely, or get up, and, de- 
fying them to their faces, rush to the 
window, open it, and throw myself out 
before every one. No! I have too 
much dread of physical suffering. 

Why did I come this morning? They 
are talking together. I listen eagerly 


to their remarks, these apparently com 


monplace phrases, all of which conceal 
some hidden meaning. 

“The murderer has not been found.” 

“They say they are absolutely on his 
track,” adds Laraque. 5 ee 

“Do—do you know what they think 
in the Petit Parisien,” asks Plombey- 
rol. 

“No! what then?” interrupts La- 
raque. 

“That the guilty man is—an official !” 

His eyes are fixed on me. 

“Really! Are they certain, then?” 

“Absolutely,” Maynial breaks in. 
“He has been known for the last three 
days.” 

Laraque adds: 

“He’s probably feeling pretty bad, I 
should think.” 

I am forced to answer this terrible 
crowd. 

What does one know? 
has not the least idea! 

My voice is so rough and discordant 
that all their heads are turned in my 
direction, 

I feel crushed and am silent. They 
also don’t speak. We expect something 
to happen! We feel stifled, stifled! In 
vain Laraque turns away and whistles. 
Everything is falling in ruins around 
me! 

I pull out my watch as if I were 
tired; I get up; I walk across the room 
with a preoccupied air, my left hand 
in my trousers pocket, and pulling my 
mustache with the other hand; I knock 
at the submanager’s door. A 

A curt voice calls out, “Come in.” 

I enter. 

He is sitting at the table looking 
through his glasses with an ironical air. 
He says nothing; he just waits with- 
out expressing either surprise or impa- 
tience. 

“T feel rather ill,’ I say in a weak 
voice. 

He does not interrupt me; he looks 
at me; he has expected this. 

“T have come to ask permission to 


Perhaps he 
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leave, sir.” I almost stopped breathing, 
I could say no more. 

He raises his head at last. 

The light from the window throws 
a dazzling reflection on his eyeglasses 
and conceals the expression of his eyes. 
He has an advantage over me. 

“You don’t feel well?” 

“No, sir.” 

I clench my hands. 

He answers: 

“What is the matter with you?” 

An idiotic question when I feel in 
such a devil of a temper and am full 
of bravado! ' 

I do not reply. 

Then I repeat my request so rudely 
that it astonishes even myself. 

“T have come to ask your permission 
to leave.” 

“Yes! but, I beg your pardon.” He 
puts down his pen; he leans back in his 
chair; he is about to lecture me. I am 
horribly worked up. He looks as 
though he were about to pull the Journal 
toward him. It is lying on the table, 
open at a certain page. 

I can bear no more! 

“T am obliged to go,” I say decidedly. 

Wheeling suddenly round, I hurriedly 
leave the room,.while he half rises in 
his surprise, and calls me back sharply. 

“Monsieur Maillard. Monsieur Mail- 
lard!” 

I have already closed the door. 

Oh! The office again and my en- 
trance cuts short a lively conversa- 
tion. 

1 go back to my place moving like 
an automaton. I pick up my Journal, 
which has fallen between two chairs; 
I fold it up and it is terribly bulky. 
I take down my hat, and with my bag 
under my arm murmur: 

“Good evening.” I walk past my 
friends with a nonchalant air and go 
out. Nobody tries to detain me. They 
seem stupefled. What on earth do they 
expect? I open the door—and would 


like to bang it behind me; I begin to 
do so, but resist the temptation. I can- 
not forget my dignity even at this mo- 
ment! The staircase; the courtyard; 
the front entrance opening on to the 
Rue de Grenelle. Holding my head up, 
I cross the threshold, and look quickly 
around. Two motors are standing near 
the footpath; the chauffeurs are talk- 
ing with their backs turned toward me. 

A man facing me on the other side 
of the road, leaning on his stick; when 
he sees me he does not frown, but he 
turns carelessly into the Rue du Bac. 

I observe him carefully so as to lay 
all doubts at rest; and the longer I look 
at him the more familiar his appearance 
seems to be. I feel sure I have seen 
him several times during the last few 
days; that yellow hat, those dark 
clothes, regular features, sunken eyes, 
fair mustache—at any rate, a dull-look- 
ing person, who does not appear to be 
any one in particular. : 

But for whom is he waiting? 
eyes are fixed on our door. 

Suppose he is one of the people who 
have been dogging my footsteps all yes- 
terday and the preceding days? 

I feel ill with anxiety ; but my nerves 
don’t give out yet. I walk across the 
road in his direction. 

I hear the approach of a heavy de- 
livery van on my left, I have to run to 
reach the footpath; feeling rather 
frightened, I find myself standing a few 
inches from the man. He does not 
move. 2 

Why should he move? 

I go backward and forward along 
the causeway; I stand close to him; I 
stare hard at him and he does not ap- 
pear to notice it. Does he expect some 
one? 

He looks at his watch in order to mis- 
lead me perhaps. 

I saunter away, and he does not turn 
round; then I walk rapidly along with- 
out turning my head. I have got some 
distance away, and am out of earshot. 


His 
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He is still waiting there. How idiotic 
I am! 

Now I hasten down the Rue du Bac! 
I cross the Seine; when I reach the right 
bank of the river, I lean against the 
parapet on my elbow. Nobody has fol- 
lowed me, because I see no one within 
a radius of a hundred yards standing 
either on the bridge or the quay. 

Yes! I have covered up my tracks. 
How stupid the police are. What 
strange mistakes they make! To be con- 
tent with watching and following me 
because when they suspect some one, 
they have the right to seize, arrest, and 
imprison a man. Lack of proof? But, 
then, how does the suspicion arise? 
And the mysterious “piece” of some- 
thing? But it is certainly not my 
pocketbook, nor my watch! 

If Renault imagines I am going to 
furnish him with proofs! 

After all what have I done? My 
behavior toward those who are track- 
ing me down is the answer. I have 
acted clumsily! But what ought they 
to do? Why do they allow me my 
freedom, why let me escape? Oh! my 
head whirls! I can think no more. It 
is noon. I am hungry. 

At the Rue Saint-Honoré I go into 
Léon’s among a crowd of employees 
coming out of the Louvre. I find a 
seat in a quite comfortable corner ; the 
waiter is polite; my neighbors look 
pleasant: I am pleased. I feel like the 
other people. I eat my _ luncheon 
slowly and enjoy it. 

I have finished, and I pay; a five- 
sou tip is quite enough; the waiter 
promptly takes down my overcoat, and 
gives it to me. The pretty girl who re- 
ceives my ticket at the head of the 
stairs, bestows a smile upon me. I re- 
main for a moment to look through the 
papers lying on the reading table. I 
sit down beside an old lady on a large 
sofa. The people going up and down 


the staircase pass quite close to me; 
I keep raising 


my eyes and look 


straight into their faces; but whenever 
I catch some one’s eye, I never notice 
any trace of surprise or pleasure. 

At last I go out and breathe the fresh 
air. I smile jovially at myself in a mir- 
ror; all my years fall away from me 
like a bad dream. For I walk along the 
pavement feeling free and happy. 

The Rue Croix-des-Petits-Champs, 
the Bourse, the Grands Boulevards. 
Always the same busy crowd! A lot 
of people drinking coffee on the café 
terraces—not an outside seat to be had 


at Miller’s. I enter; I find a seat at 
the end of the room. I order black 
coffee. 


The slight movement of the sugar 
melting in my steaming coffee amuses 
me; I swallow a hot mouthful and like 
the taste and smell of it. 

A tall, stout gentleman enters, wear- 
ing a close-fitting black overcoat, and 
carrying a heavy walking stick in his 
hand. Why do I notice him more than 
the others? 

He looks rapidly around the room, 
and there are plenty of empty seats. 
But he sits on a bench close to me. 
He asks for coffee; he picks up a paper 
and opens it. 

I take little sips at my coffee. 

The impressions of the furniture 
might perhaps remain, but in order to 
identify them, would it not be neces- 
sary to know 

I have the feeling that my neighbor 
is looking at me, and I am certain that 
if I turn my head—I do it! I was 
sure of it. He is looking at me! 

It is clever of him to look at the 
ceiling, and frowning hard, pretend to 
be in a bad temper. I have the best 
of it now! I study him without recog- 
nizing him. Nevertheless—no, this 
massive face with its square features is 
new to me. But, the black overcoat. 

I could swear he brushed past me a 
short time ago as I-was reading my 
paper at Léon’s. 

I tap on my cup. Ten sous to the 
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waiter. I get up, and go toward the 
exit. 

Ah! I could have laid a bet on it! 
He also has made a sign to the waiter. 
I go out, but as I know I am followed 
at such a close distance, I lean against 
a tree too dispirited to move. Five 
seconds pass. I could have escaped. 
The door opens; the heavy outline ap- 
pears. I walk a step forward and stare 
at him, but he does not even deign to 
see me, 

He goes off to the right. What is 
his game? 

But no; I am dreaming; I follow him 
in vain for one or two hundred yards; 
he neither stops nor slackens his pace; 
it is a respectable citizen quietly at- 
tending to his own affairs. It is I who 
stop short with a smile. 

I have the whole afternoon before me. 
I have a great inclination to-once more 
direct my footsteps to the corner of 
the Rue de Maubeuge, which is near an- 
other street. But it is dangerous in 
broad daylight; Renault is very active 
in this quarter; he is busy each evening 
from four o’clock onward at the police 
commissioner’s office. 

I mechanically retrace my steps along 
the Boulevards. What shall I do? 

Leave Paris? Disappear out of 
France in sonic mysterious manner? 
Yes, but exile is very hard. Begin life 
all over again? How? What means 
have I? I am not born for an adven- 
turous life, 

Besides, a description of me has prob- 
ably been circulated at all the stations. 
They would recognize me there. Is it 
necessary to run this risk, give up my 
present comfortable security? Because 
I am free at last, out of their reach; 
no policeman is now on my heels; they 
have behaved like children; did the man 
make a mistake who was spying on me 
this morning outside the ministry? 
Perhaps I was mistaken? Was he 
watching me? And the man in the 
black overcoat at Miller’s? My recent 


suspicions make me smile; a forced 
smile. 

Is some one waiting for me at home, 
ready to arrest me? Why did they not 
do it yesterday or this morning? Al- 
ways the same illogical behavior! 

Ridiculous, disgraceful, illogical be- 
havior! Because it would be easy 
enough to cross-examine me: 

What did you do on leaving the min- 
istry last Monday evening? 

Prove an alibi? But how? It would 
be easy for them to disprove my asser- 
tions! The concierge, the neighbor 
who has been spying on me now for 
several weeks—they would recognize 
me at once! 

What are they waiting for? What 
are they waiting for? It is enough to 
drive one raving mad! 

The Boulevard Richard-Lenoir is al- 
most empty. What shall I do? Return 
home at once, holding my head up with 
a very dignified air, facing and allay- 
ing the gathering suspicions with an air 
of ironical calmness? Going back to 
the miinstry to-morrow, shaking hands 
with my friends who dare not refuse 
my advances, making my excuses to the 
submanager. Stilling all whispers with 
my clear direct look! What a part to 
play! How splendid to succeed! 

What am I risking? Nothing. I 
have everything to gain. My salva- 
tion depends on the attitude I take, sup- 
posing the positive proof of my guilt 
is not in Renault’s hands. And I am 
more and more convinced it is not. 

Besides, I have been lying low for 
three days. 


La Place de la Bastille. I buy the 
Petit Journal. Two columns on the 
second page. The same assertions. The 
same caution. “The guilty man’s ar- 
rest was imminent during the whole of 
yesterday: ” “The ‘murderer ap- 
pears to have no idea of the watch kept 
upon his movements sg 

Unheard-of nonsense! 
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mad? Or am I? Would they speak 
like that if they could solve the riddle, if 
they had caught their man? I have al- 
ways escaped through the meshes of 
the net supposed to be thrown around 
me. But am I dead certain about any 
solitary point? 

Was some one in my rooms yester- 
day? Was that a spy at the corner of 
the Rue de Maubeuge. As to my 
friends at the ministry? I am far too 
impressionable! I was far from being 
the rational human being this morning 
that I intend to be in the future. 

And then? 

There are still the papers—and Re- 
nault. I feel uneasy about him; that 
man does not often make a mistake! 

Yes! it is in his direction I scent 
danger. 

The Rue Saint-Antoine. 

Although my feet feel heavy as lead 
I draw them along. I am not tired. I 
am full of renewed confidence; a load 
of anxiety falls from my shoulders ; the 
whole outlook is brighter. 

That famous bit of conclusive evi- 
dence, of which they are always talk- 
ing. What is it? Where is it? Let 
them show it if they dare! 

Can they? 

I am ready to swear that I left noth- 
ing behind me that night. I know my- 
self too well for that! I never lost 
my self-control for one solitary instant. 

As to the pretended disclosures of 
the friend—I am willing to take my oath 
that she never confided in any one. Has 
she not boasted of her discretion dozens 
of times to me? 

She used to insist almost fiercely on 
the surprise the announcement of her 
marriage would be to her acquaintances. 

They know what I have refused— 
and when they see what I have chosen! 
What then? Is there really nothing? 
How did I appear to these unsuspect- 
ing people? 

And the journalists? 
derstand their motives! 


I cannot un- 
To get copy? 


But why so much detail? Why take 
so much interest in a commonplace 
crime? What do they get out of it? 
And who tells them what to say? 

They get their instructions from 
headquarters; Renault, the man with 
the thin lips, is behind everything. 

But this Renault? 

I am standing above the Rue de 
Richelieu. 

What an excursion I have made! I 
have been walking for five hours. I 
smile a little and wander about in front 
of the lighted shops; I amuse myself 
immensely for a short time laughing at 
the funny caricatures of High Life. 

A newspaper seller near me is calling 
out: 

“La Liberte—second edition!” 

F look at him: He comes toward me, 
thinking I had made a sign, and holds 
out a paper. Afraid of appearing ri- 
diculous, I hand him a sou out of my 
waistcoat pocket. Holding La Liberte 
in my hand and thoroughly dissatisfied 
with myself, I feel inclined to drop the 
paper carelessly. However, I like to see 
just how far the impudence of the po- 
lice force can go, and am daily ex- 
pecting them to make some big blunder. 

Ah! Ah! I seem to recognize sev- 
eral gf these phrases as old friends: 

“This mysterious affair which has put 
all Paris into a state of feverish excite- 
ment ss 

“At the time this goes to press, we 
can say that the inquest is practically 
over.” 

I am about to throw the paper away. 

But—— 

My cheeks suddenly begin to burn. 

“The curious thing is that the mur- 
derer has not been able to resist the 
temptation of revisiting the scene of his 
crime.” 

“Last Sunday evening—the assassin is 
only free on Sunday, we know that—he 
walked with bent head along the Rue 
Rodier 

“As soon as one saw him approach- 
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ing this quarter—he lives a long way 
from it—one guessed the object he had 
in view—— 

“A warning was given to Madame 
Louvel, who, hidden behind her half- 
closed shutters, immediately recognized 
the fiancé in the individual who kept 
passing and repassing, slinking in and 
out of the crowd of gaping sightseers. 

“The police agent who was dogging 
his footsteps took particular notice of 
his equivocal behavior at this dramatic 
moment. It was a mixture of impu- 
dence and dejection.” 

The words dance before my eyes. I 
try to read them again. 

I was seen! I was seen! I am lost. 
I shall be taken! Those half-closed 
shutters were always an ill omen. How 
easily I have fallen into the trap! 

Alas! I knew I would not escape 
ever since I felt the network of hate 
closing in around me! 

So much the worse! J’ll find a loop- 
hole yet. 


I believe that, through an unheard-of. 


stroke of luck, “they” have lost track 
of me for the moment. 

Heaven has had pity on me! 

I shall fly and struggle no longer. 

I still have an hour before they can 
possibly be on my trail again. The 
tramway to Pantin passes near here in 
the Rue La Fayette; I will jump on a 
car and hide in that obscure hole for 
several days. 

[ turn round. 

“Oh!” 

I stand still. 

A tall, stout man is standing near 
me, wearing a close-fitting black over- 
coat and holding a thick stick in his 
hand—the man I saw at Miller’s! I 
have seen him quite close to me. 

He has not followed me far, and I 
could have evaded him a hundred times 
over if only my idiotic confidence in 
myself had not prevented me from re- 
turning! He has given a slight start. 
Ah! One is not always master of one’s 


feelings! As I stare hard at him, I 
notice he looks surprised as he turns 
to gaze in the shop windows. Like 
myself, he stands still, but he is quite 


calm while I am almost mad with 
anxiety. I walk down the street again, 


he keeps on the same side, and his trait- 
orous footsteps follow mine. He is 
powerful, armed, and calm; if I fight 
I shall be a child in his hands. What 
is the use of struggling further? 

Everything is found out in time. And 
I know that my hour has come. 

It would be futile to fly now; I am 
worn out, for this pursuit has lasted too 
long. I am vanquished and ready to 
deliver myself into the conqueror’s 
hands with the same resigned gesture 
made by the prisoners of old. Perhaps 
in the future I shall be remembered by 
that gestuse. 

3ut this common spy who is always 
on my heels shall never take me? The 
man whom [ intend to question face to 
face, whom I am going to seek out, is 
the man who has woven this net which 
is slowly enveloping me in its folds. 
Renault! the powerful antagonist. It 
is no dishonor to be defeated by him! 
I know where to find him; he is wait- 
ing for me not far from here. I am 
going straight to him, without deign- 
ing to take any further notice of this 
despicable bloodhound, who never im- 
agines what I intend doing. Doubt- 
less he thinks I am trying to escape; 
that I just walk about in a haphazard 
fashion without finding a way out. 

“The guilty man thinks he is safe,” 
the papers say. 

Here is the police station with a flag 
flying over it. I am in such a hurry 
to enter that I almost fall over the or- 
derly on duty at the entrance. 

A door to the left at the end of a 
long passage with a placard on it: 


Enter WitHoutT KNOCKING. 


My hand on the) doorknob, I think 
how surprised the man in the black 
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overcoat must be as he sees me enter. 
I push the door open. A clerk is writ- 
ing at a desk at the other side of a large 
bare room. 

A pause. 

I ask: 

“Is Monsieur Renault?” I tremble at 
the sound of my voice. The man raises 
his head. 

“Why do you wish to see him?” 

“T want to speak to him.” He looks 
at me; he sees I am excited but sane. 
He gets up and disappears; I hear a 
charming voice say: 

“Let him come in.” 

The clerk comes back. 

“Will you please enter?” 

I stumble forward with a_ wildly 
beating heart. I cross the threshold. 

It is he! 

The man’s beautiful head, I recog- 
nize his fine energetic features, the 
wide-open grave eyes which look straight 
through me! And what self-command! 
To express neither surprise nor joy 
when he knows he has drawn me here! 

“Sit down, please.” 

He indicates an armchair. 

No! There has been enough fool- 
ing! It is unworthy of us both. I walk 
across to his table, and placing my hands 
on it, say confidently with a vague, 
stupid smile: 

“You expect me?” 

He puts on his eyeglasses; looks at 
me steadily without altering a muscle 
of his face. 

The seconds pass; there is a long si- 
lence. I suffer tortures as he con- 
tinues to gaze at me without uttering a 
sound. The blood rushes to my head 
in a passionate flood of anger; I would 
shout if I did not feel instinctively that 
he would be horrified at any violent out- 
break. 

He waits; it is his right; it is for me 
to take the offensive and speak first ; my 
lips refuse to form the words. 

At last he half opens his mouth. 

“Well ?” 


There is irony, pity, disdain_in his 
tone. 

“Well! Yes!” I say in a dead, hol- 
low voice. “The affair of the Rue Ro- 


dier. I am the murderer! You have 
found me all right?” 

He makes no false move. He wipes 
his eyeglasses. He lowers his eyes to 


hide their expression from me. His 
left hand trembles a little. Then he 
says in a bored voice: 

“You are the tenth person who has 
come here to tell me that.” 

I shrug my shoulders. He exagger- 
ates. This jesting is odious. He ought 
to be above it. 

“Listen,” I say to him. 
goin 4 

I am trembling all over. 

He looks at me. 

I continue: 

“T did not know It was a blow 
given in a moment of madness. “That is 
the truth.” 

I can go no further. 

At last I think I see him tremble. 
He gets up. He is not so tall as I 
thought he was. He presses a knob on 
the wall. He waits. I wait. 

The door creaks behind me. 

More seconds pass. It is an impos- 
sible situation. I begin again: 

“Why have you not had me arrested 
before ?” 

I watch him closely. I know he is 
aware of all my mistakes; that he is 
inconceivably alert both body and soul. 
He shakes his head. 

“Why have I not had you arrested?” 

I redden. 

“Yes, why 

He takes his time—like an actor; he 
crosses his hands on the edge of the 
table; then says in a grave voice: 

“And suppose I do not know you, 
monsieur ?” 

My head feels like a block of wood; 
I still do not understand. 


“You are not 





” 
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I go on: 
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“But your police agents? And the 
‘piece’ which connected me?” 

His cold face breaks into an ironical 
smile. I look quickly behind me; two 
policemen stand in the doorway. 

I think I am dreaming; but it is a 
logical dream with neither alarm nor 
awakening. 

Another door opens on my right. A 
small, bald gentleman appears, thin with 
a red face and very correct manners. 
He wears some decorations and is en- 
veloped in a tight black overcoat. I 
have seen his picture somewhere in the 
papers; Monsieur Lecceur! He looks 
at us both as we stand facing each 
other. 

Renault’s voice is heard, speaking 
very softly. 

“You see, one never need despair, 
monsieur—was I not right in saying 
that the report of the ‘murderer being 
driven back to the scene of his crime’ 
would enable me to receive this visit 
either to-night or to-morrow morn- 
ing?” 

The other one approaches me. I am 
not aware of anything but his red pas- 
sionate face which takes on an expres- 
sion of scorn and contempt. 

“But he knew nothing, nothing!” Le- 
ceeur hurls at me. “All that in the pa- 
pers—the web spun so neatly, the 


‘piece’ that was kept so secret, was just 
bluff to force the criminal to give him- 
self up to justice. And you believed 
it? Everybody believed it! It is really 
a bit strong! I tell you, he knew noth- 
ing! absolutely nothing !” 

And he rapped the table with his 
fist. 

I have at length begun to realize how 
I have been duped and fooled. I turn 
round carelessly; then make one wild 
leap toward the door, only to find it 
barred by two men whom I cannot pass. 
The blue stuff and silver buttons are 
under my eyes; against my cheek. I 
strike them in my rage and terror; 
it seems to me in my frenzied madness 
that they give way as I try to escape 
to life and freedom. 

But a leg is put out ; I stumble against 
it; some one presses on my shoulder; 
I slip and fall down; my face strikes 
the ground; there is a wound in my 
forehead. 

I am conquered. It is finished. 
Heavy hands help me to rise; and my 
trousers are torn at the knees. 

The commissioner’s face breaks into 
an evil smile. Appeased, or feigning to 
be, he looks at me. He claps Renault 
on the shoulder. All he finds to say is: 

“You smart rascal, Renault! Re- 
nault! You smart rascal!” 


R 


DID NOT ROB POLICE CHIEF 


FOUR armed bandits who attempted to hold up a lone automobilist on a New 
Jersey road one night not long ago met with a disappointment, for the man 





they ordered to stop was Arthur Kerwein, police commissioner of Fort Lee. 
Instead of obeying their command the commissioner drove his car at full speed 
toward the gunmen, forcing them to jump hurriedly out of the road. Then he 
sped on to Fort Lee, where he telephoned the police of a neighboring town to 
search the Palisades for the would-be robbers. 

Leading several men of the Fort Lee force, Commissioner Kerwein him- 
self returned to the scene of the holdup and scoured the country roundabout. 
The bandits were sighted, and shots were exchanged with them. Before the 
police could overtake the footpads the latter reached a launch waiting in the 
Hudson River and disappeared in the direction of New York. Not having any 
boat, the police could not follow them farther. 








The Broken Oath 


& Frank H. Shaw 


Author of ‘‘In Justice to the Derelict,’’ etc. 
ECIDEDLY Dicky McGraw 
was in no two minds about it. 
“Finest stone I’ve ever seen,” 
he informed his crony, Fred 


“The Rat.” “Ever seen it?” 

“Not to my sure and certain kndwl- 
edge, bo. Is it a genuine sparkler?” 

‘All that—and more. Pure pigeon- 
blood ruby: sort o’ thing you dream 
about and never see. But I seen it— 
yes, with these two eyes. That lately 
arrived woman of the smart set, Mrs. 
Moore Gaven, was wearing it. Tell you 
what, Fred, it looked just like a hand- 
ful o’ red fire, an’ it winked at a fellow 
—yes, winked! Sort of inviting wink, 
if you get me. Don’t know how it was 
I didn’t pinch it then and there—but it 
was too risky. But I’m going to have 
it,” 

“What’s 
Moore Gaven, 
Fred. 

“Couldn’t tell, not being particularly 
interested in pedigrees, so to say. She’s 
here in our midst, an’ that’s enough for 
me. She’s a standing provocation, so 
she shall be taken in to the tune of that 
ruby and such other trifles as might em- 
barrass her by their profusion.” 

Fred the Rat nodded. “’Tisn’t fair, 
their goin’ around with a fortune slung 
about their necks, temptin’ poor honest 
bos like me and you. Rubies bein’ up 
in price, likewise. If it had been just 


the tale about this Mrs. 
anyway?” demanded 


a common sparkler, now—but it ain’t 
that, accordin’ to your statements,”. 
McGraw slammed his fist down vio- 
lently on the rickety table of their com- 
mon apartment, and his voice grew al- 
“I’m exag- 


most vibrant with emotion. 


gerating nothing, Fred,” he declared 
earnestly. ‘“Underestimating would be 
a nearer word. If we pinched that ruby 
—you and me together, say—working 
hand in hand like the good pals we’ve 
always been, with never a wrong word 
between us—we could clear out of this 
rotten hole and live like real guys for a 
year or two. It would suit me well 
enough. There’s a sight too many eyes 
watching us nowadays. Forgotten the 
time when that dick, Hiram Flynn, held 
us up? Two minutes too late to find 
us with the stuff, but only two minutes. 
Don’t forget that. They’re getting too 
cute, these dicks—don’t give a man a 
chance. Next time Flynn might be two 
minutes too soon, and then it’s us for 
an up-the-river room.” Fred shivered 
a little uneasily. He had served a term 
of hard labor before, and whenever he 
thought of a possible repetition of that 
experience, he was aware of a cold and 
creepy sensation running up and down 
his spine, near to the base of his 
neck, 

“Tell an old friend how it’s to be 
got,” he said. “The Gavin woman and 
her kind don’t leave sparklers of that 
size lyin’ round loose.” McGraw ex- 
tended his hand across the table, Fred 
grasped it cordially, and the two men 
stared into each other’s eyes. 

“Perhaps you wouldn’t mind repeat- 
ing that oath of ours again,” said Mc- 
Graw, and was witness to the astonish- 
ment creeping into his companion’s 
glance. ‘Why, what’s the need? 
Wasn’t it bindin’, once for all—so long 
as blood flowed or stars shone, we two 
stuck together, allowin’ nothing to in- 
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terfere—neither women, drink, nor yet 
—well, anything ?” 

“No harm in refreshin’ our memories 
—things like that get cold if neglected. 
Cough it up, old friend.” Fred 
coughed it up, and did it in something 
of an awed voice. It was a terrible 
oath—a blistering assortment of words, 
that the two crooks themselves hardly 
understood in detail, but its combined 
result was soul-shattering in its awful- 
ness. No need to repeat those details 
here and shock the senses of an orderly 
world. But, by the oath, the two bound 
themselves to expend the last drop of 
blood in their bodies in order that harm 
might not come to the other. The 
flames of the nethermost pit should not 
dissolve their allegiance. They would, 
with their own hands, sacrifice such 
things as were most treasured to main- 
tain the safety each of the other. If 
misfortune befell one, the survivor 
should care nothing for the obstacles in 
his way, nor the blood it might be neces- 
sary to shed—that survivor would make 
all haste to aid his afflicted friend. 
Fred looked superstitiously about him 
as the last words trickled from his 
tongue—it was as though he heard the 
rustling of evil spirits in the air about 
him. Actually, it was only a loose strip 
of paper on the wall that fluttered 
every now and then to the inrush of a 
draft of air. 

“That’s the oath we’ve got to keep, 
both of us,” said McGraw. “Cross 
your heart and your throat.” It was 
done, and the extreme tension lifted. 
Both men laughed, although a trifle un- 
easily. 

“Not that it’s necessary—there’s 
never been a bad thought in my heart 
about you, Dicky. Think I’ve forgot 
the time when you slugged Grahame 
when he pinched me cold with the stuff 
on me? An’ that little kid o’ mine 
dyin’! Here’s a pal, Dicky, that'll stick 
closer than any brother I’ve heard of 
to date.” 


“I know, but—well, that’s enough. 
I’m going out now to ask a question or 
two in the right place. A job like this 
hasn’t got to be rushed, but we have 
to make certain of our get-away. 
Mustn’t leave any loopholes. I’ve got 
three quarters of a plan in my head, 
but I'll not close it until convenient.” 
McGraw, tousled and disheveled, pro- 
ceeded to make a somewhat elaborate 
toilet. He rather affected a showy 
style of dress, but the final result was 
eminently calculated to attract attention 
from light-headed servants. From a 
drawer in the chiffonier he extracted an 
assortment of cheap jewelry and, after 
scenting his flashy handkerchief, he 
stood forth as a Lothario of the base- 
ment—an adventurer in the fields of 
lov., well equipped to dazzle certain 
feminine eyes. 

“Reckon it won’t take me long to get 
acquainted with Mrs. Gaven’s habits,” 
he said, and went out of the apartment. 
He descended four flights of cold stairs, 
and at the doorway met Sergeant 
Finnegan. 

“Goin’ courtin’?” asked the sergeant, 
eying him narrowly. Conscious of a 
week’s honesty, McGraw drew himself 
up proudly. 

“That’s my own affair, sergeant, and 
no thanks to you,” he said. “You 
haven’t got anything particular against 
me this time, have your” With regret 
the sergeant admitted that he had not. 
But he hinted darkly that he was merely 
waiting his time, and that the wings of 
even the fastest-flying birds were oc- 
casionally apt to be clipped. 

“Wantin’ to feather arrows for those 
boys of yours?” inquired McGraw sar- 
castically and moved on, leaving the 
sergeant a dusky red. The policeman’s 
affection for his sons was a matter of 
common report. 

Up in the apartment Fred the Rat 
sat listlessly. His had never been the 
mind to conceive great coups. He was 
merely a humble follower in genius’ 
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footsteps. At the moment, the words 
of the oath were rioting in his brain to 
the exclusion of most other thoughts. 
But little by little a fluttering sense of 
gratitude toward McGraw overcame 
his immediate obsession. “He’s a good 
pal, Dicky,” he said. ‘The sort o’ pal 
a man ’ud stick to through thick and 
thin. Pd sooner lose my right hand 
than double cross him—’tisn’t in human 
nature to go back on a pal that way.” 
He lapsed into a sentimental reverie, 
remembering that past exploit when 
eighteen inches of loaded gas pipe had 
opened out for him the way to freedom. 

“Swear to Heaven I’d lay down my 
life for Dicky,” he said huskily. Mc- 
Graw had stated his intention of being 
back by seven. When that hour ap- 
proached Fred busied himself with a 
gas ring and a frying pan. As a cook 
he might have commanded a magnifi- 
cent salary, but the underworld had 
claimed him, with its fascination of 
fear; and his culinary attempts now 
were purely nonprofessional. But there 
was deep affection in his manipulation 
of the rashers and his tossing of the 
omelette ; he searched in a cupboard and 
produced a bottle of the liquor that 
Dicky loved. When the latier arrived 
at the appointed time, he found a zest- 
ful meal all ready and waiting, served 
up, moreover, piping hot. McGraw 
discarded his best coat and high collar 
with a sigh of relief. 

“T’ve done good business to-day,” he 
said. “Mrs, Gaven has a furnished 
house on Park Avenue, as you might 
have heard; and she’s got a raft of 
servants. Her personal maid’s the ugli- 
est woman I’ve ever set eyes on, an’ 
I’ve seen a few that wouldn’t win out 
in any beauty competition. I’m not 
worryin’ much about Mrs. Gaven— 
she’s just something to hang the 
sparklers on. But there’s a wall safe 
in that house that’s the latest pattern. 
I’m no great hand at blowing a safe 
myself, Fred.” 
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“Part o’? my eddication that’s been 
neglected, too,” admitted The Rat, with 
a mournful shake of the head. “Not 
but what a man might try.” 

Ignoring the interruption, McGraw 
went on: “Bringin’ in a peterman means 
dividin’ the loot. Means an added risk, 
too—which we can’t afford to run. Of 
course, at a pinch, we could do that, 
but—there’s a better way. Fred, you 
used to be a chauffeur! Wait a bit, an’ 
I'll tell you.” 

He devoted himself greedily to the 
rashers and the omelette, and Fred 
watched him with admiring eyes. Even 
in the underworld mankind divides it- 
self into two definite species: the hero 
and the hero-worshiper; and in the 
sight of Fred the Rat, sneaking, con- 
sumptive, and generally mediocre, Mc- 
Graw loomed with the magnificence of 
a god. 

McGraw wiped his mouth with the 
sleeve of his shirt, sat back, and 
breathed appreciatively. 

“There’s other ways of handling her 
sparklers than by cracking her safe,” he 
stated. “I’ve had a busy day. Any- 
way, that Park Avenue house is full of 
traps and alarms and suchlike—no place 
for decent men to go ferreting about in. 
She’s due to go to a reception at Pel- 
ham next Friday. Swell affair—like as 
not there'll be a big bunch present. 
She’ll go in her own car.” 

“What about her husband?” asked 
Fred the Rat, who was always inclined 
to pessimism before the real work com- 
menced. ‘“Won’t he——” McGraw 
dismissed this inference by a decided 
shake of his head. 

“No one seems to know much about 
him. Supposed to be at Palm Beach 
at present. She’s alone in the house. 
Lots of cash an’ so forth—got introduc- 
tions into the best circles. Well, she’ll 


wear the ruby at that affair. I sold her 
chauffeur a scarf pift—solid eighteen 
carat; yes, an’ genuine, at that. Bought 
him a drink, too. You an’ him’s pretty 
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near a size, an’ in the dark—you get 
me?” 

Fred smiled complacently. Before he 
took to the rough road he had been a 
mechanic of no mean merit; but some- 
thing had happened to a missing car 
and a falsified number, and there had 
been a resultant canceling of licenses 
and—hard labor. 

“Get to it; I’m listenin’,” he said. 

“You and I goto this reception, Fred, 
eh? Mrs. Gaven’ll leave about eleven 
o'clock, accordin’ to her custom. Well, 
there'll be her car. We'll settle things 
with her chauffeur. You'll drive the 
car home—part of the way, at least. 
You'll stop accordin’ to plan; then the 
rest’ll be my own affair. I’ll see to her. 
Might mean a bit of chokin’, but noth- 
ing deadly. Understand that—nothing 
deadly. Ina quiet side road that you’ve 
driven into by accident, say! The roads 
are quiet round about Pelham.” He ex- 
tended his opened hand across the table, 
and beneath Fred’s fascinated eyes 
slowly closed his fingers like a vulture’s 
talons. “That’s all there is about it,” he 
said. “I'll arrange our get-away to- 
morrow.” But for once the exhilara- 
tion that possessed him when a major 
coup was meditated appeared to have 
deserted him, and his companion com- 
mented on the fact. 

“Uneasy? Me?. No! I’m too old a 
bird to believe every kitchen-door yarn 
that’s told me. This maid I interviewed 
had some sort of a story that that ruby 
was once part of the trimmin’s of a 
heathen idel, way out in the East 
where the cannibals come from. An 
earring, or some such trifle—with a 
curse on it. The yarn is that it’s got to 
be taken by violence. Well, what about 
it? A bit of violence here and there 
doesn’t amount to a snap of the fingers, 
does it? Just a gentle chokin’ ought to 
do it.” 

“Or a rap with a piece of gas pipe,” 
suggested The Rat. 

Now, the story of the original finding 


of Goonga’s earring has been told in 
another place. As that finding, with its 
attendant tragedies occurred some 
twelve thousand miles distant from 
Dicky McGraw’s shabby apartment, it 
is hardly to be wondered at neither of 
the two men were much influenced by 
it. They were essentially unimagina- 
tive, untouched by those weird super- 
stitions that have free play east of the 
meridian of Suez. To them a jewel 
was merely a jewel, and thereby a po- 
tential means of raising money; some- 
thing with a concrete monetary value, 
even allowing for the usurious machina- 
tions of the fences. They desired 
greatly to possess themselves of Mrs. 
Gaven’s ruby and they saw no real ob- 
stacles in their path. 

But, somehow, although neither was 
definitely aware of the fact, a sort of 
cold suspicion of each other had already 
crept in between the two. There was a 
lack of the old-time camaraderie, and 
McGraw, who drank deeply of the 
liquor, showed a disposition to be mas- 
terful. His suggestions, as the confer- 
ence went on, were more in the nature 
of commands. Once or twice The Rat 
felt a hot answer rising to his lips, but 
he choked it back, remembering the debt 
of gratitude he owed to his pal. 

“Tt’s got to be up and away for us 
as_soon as the job’s done,” said Mc- 
Graw, pulling valiantly at his glass. “A 
stone like that’s got to be taken clear. 
You can bet your life, Fred, its descrip- 
tion has been circulated everywhere in 
the old U. S. A. South America’s the 
place to unload that sparkler, an’ the 
others. They’ve more cash than they 
know what to do with down there. 
Now, then—here’s what I’ve thought. 
Friday night’s the reception. Say we 
get the work done by midnight. Then 
we slide back here or hereabouts, going 
cautiously. There’s a steamer—lI’ve 
made ‘inquiries—due to weigh with the 
tide on Saturday morning. She’s bound 
for South America an’ carries a gen- 
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eral cargo. See my drift? You an’ 
I'll stow away aboard that packet—it’s 
acinch. You’ve been a chauffeur, but 
I’ve been a sailor. General cargo—that 
means food stuffs, canned biscuits, and 
suchlike. We'll take a parcel of eats 
with us, just for instance. Well, what 
about it? There’s nothing to keep us 
here in this perishin’ country that I’m 
aware of. Down there in South Amer- 
ica we'd be princes. What we need is 
a small boat lyin’ handy in a convenient 
spot on Friday night. The rest can be 
managed.” 

“I’m game,” said The Rat and smote 
his palm against McGraw’s. “An’ if 
there’s all that money you speak of 
down South America way—well, we 
needn’t starve.” 

“You look about for a boat, an’ tell 
me when you find one,” said McGraw. 
“Now, what about a walk?” He 
donned a loose, shabby jacket in place 
of his flashy coat, and an old derby hat. 
Fred also attired himself for the street, 
and they set forth to visit their accus- 
tomed haunts. As they walked they 
discussed intricate details in low voices, 
and the feeling of mutual distrust, that 
had. risen between them previously, 
took wings unto itself and fled into the - 
gray murkiness of the New York night. 

“Tt’s as easy as—as pickin’ black- 
berries,” said McGraw, pushing open a 
swinging door. 


II. 


The rising Mrs. Moore Gaven was a 
very beautiful woman, and she was also 
young. Add to these desirable qualifi- 
cations the fact that she was wealthy, 
and you have a combination difficult to 
resist—a magic, irresistible key, indeed, 
capable of unlocking even the most se- 
lect of doors. It was unfortunate that 


her husband tarried in the South, but 
he would return, oh, to be sure he would 
return, as soon as his health permitted. 

On the morning of the Friday on 
which the reception at the Worthing- 
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ton Stone’s in Pelham was due to take 
place, Mrs. Moore Gaven awakened 
with a scream. She sat up in bed with 
dilated eyes and looked nervously about 
her. 

“Oh,” she said, “it was but a dream.” 
Nevertheless, the realness of the dream 
was proved by the beads that dewed 
her forehead. She had dreamed, in- 
deed, that the railway accident in Spain, 
in which she had been involved some 
two years before, had happened all over 
again. The curious feature of the 
dream had been its strict reproduction 
of even the most trifling details. There 
had been, in fact, a very vivid picture 
of the elderly, leather-faced Spaniard, 
who sat opposite her in the compart- 
ment in which she traveled, and his gar- 
rulous story, told with shifty glances, 
of a famous ruby that had but recently 
come into his possession. Probably 
this stranger’s garrulity was due to 
Muriel Gaven’s simple beauty, and to 
her husband’s absence in the smoking 
compartment at the end of the corridor. 
He had secured this amazing ruby, he 
said, out in the remote East, and it had 
not been obtained without some hazard- 
ous adventures, which he did not par- 
ticularize. With a dry laugh he told 
his charming vis-a-vis of a legend at- 
tached to the stone—concerning the vio- 
lence and bloodshed it carried in its 
train: an evil accompaniment. “Oh, 
how splendid!” Muriel Gaven remem- 
bered hearing herself say in her dream. 
“But may I not be permitted She 
clapped her hands delightedly as the 
Spaniard produced from an_ inner 
pocket a small leathern case, which he 
opened slowly and tantalizingly, reveal- 
ing a ruby of such dimensions as had 
never before come under her notice. 

“Of fabulous value, sefiora,” the 
stranger said: “No matter how I gained 
it, that is my secret.” 

He had chuckled, she remembered— 
chuckled slyly. Then he had added, 
in the dream, “You are the only one 
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who knows this secret—I have per- 
mitted no other eyes to rest on this 
wonder but yours. Always it has lain 
near my heart—as a treasure to be 
given to a woman.” And Mrs. Gaven 
remembered nodding and expressing 
her gratitude that she had been per- 
mitted to view the priceless gaud. She 
also remembered a sudden crash, a 
stifling horror of oppression, a rending 
of woodwork, a weird screeching of 
tortured metal. Then followed acrid 
smoke and the hiss of advancing flamés, 
with much steam and a smell of oil. 
Women screamed. A _ collision, of 
course—and a complete one. Remem- 
brance became dimmed, until there 
flashed across her mind another picture 
—of the stranger lying prostrate in the 
wrecked compartment; of a stout steel 
bar that had, somehow, become de- 
tached from the framework. The man 
was not dead—he breathed laboriously, 
and one twitching hand was clasped 
over that pocket to which he,had re- 
turned the jewel. The fallen bar of 
iron was so conveniently near to his 
head! And none knew that he pos- 
sessed that rare and wonderful ruby! 

Mrs. Moore Gaven shrugged her 
shoulders. Then she suddenly snatched 
at a towel and rubbed her hands vigor- 
ously, after the fashion of one remov- 
ing ugly stains. She even lifted her 
dainty finger tips to her delicate nostrils 
and sniffed them, as if in search of 
incriminating odors. 

“No one will ever know,” she said. 
But, even through her conviction, she 
could not but remember the writhing 
of the battered head beneath the sud- 
den blows of the steel bar. And all 
that had happened two years ago—long 
‘enough ago to have been forgotten com- 
pletely, save by that peculiar subcon- 
scious mind which records events with 
the fidelity of a cinema screen in 
dreamland. Anyhow, there was the 
ruby—reset, safely locked and counter- 
locked in the tremendously strong wall 
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safe, that could not be broken by any- 
thing short of a blasting charge. The 
leathery-faced stranger was dead—she 
had told her husband, when he fought 
his way to her side, how the bar had 
descended suddenly, with the force of a 
shell, from somewhere above, almost 
entirely demolishing his head. Yes, the 
stranger was dead, and 

Mrs. Gaven pressed a bell and, when 
her maid entered, demanded coffee at 
once. Now that the stifling terrors of 
nightmare had vanished, she was 
pleased to be genial. She noticed that 
Marie was wearing a new trifle of 
jewelry, bought, so the maid informed 
her, from a pleasant-mannered man at 
the kitchen door. 

“You must make me look my best for 
to-night, Marie,” Mrs. Gaven said. 

“But you always look your best,” pro- 
tested the maid. She assisted her mis- 
tress to rise and adorn herself for the 
day; later, she further assisted her to 
don the superb gown that should stagger 
the many guests at Pelham. 

“And—jewels, Mrs. Gaven?” The 
maid stood by while her mistress nego- 
tiated the combination of the safe and 
swung open the weighty door. There 
were strings of pearls there of no mean 
value, but the lady’s fingers went un- 
hesitatingly to the strong box which 
contained the ruby that had been 
Goonga’s earring. In its setting it 
glowed softly and superbly as she laid 
it against her white throat and studied 
the result in a mirror. 

“T always look my best when wearing 
this stone,” she said. “Yes, it is te be 
the ruby, Marie.” Muriel Gaven was 
not superior to the wiles of her sex. 
She was not averse to kindling envy in 
the souls of the women she was likely 
to meet—in fact, she thrived on con- 
quest. She put rings on her delicate 
fingers, she clipped earrings in her 
shell-like ears. 

“But is it safe for you to travel so 
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far, and alone?” Marie asked protect- 
ingly. Mrs. Gaven laughed. “i have 
never known fear in my life,” she said, 
“and Carlos is to be trusted.” Carlos 
was her chauffeur, a man of merit, who 
had been in her service not a few years. 
“But to satisfy you, Marie, let me have 
the dagger.” From the littered notions 
on a side table, the maid selected a long 
poniard of ancient make. Its hilt was 
incrusted with gems, its blade flashed 
viciously in the light as its owner drew 
it and tested the point on her thumb. 
This woman had not always been in 
society—there were some who whis- 
pered of a common strain in her blood. 
At any rate, she deftly concealed the 
stiletto in her garter. There was a soft 
rustle of silk as the gown fell into place 
and she smiled at her glowing reflection 
in the mirror. 

“Now I have nothing to fear,” she 
said. When she heard the faint, quickly 
suppressed murmur that sounded on 
her appearance in Mrs. Worthington 
Stone’s great drawing-room, she real- 
ized that her trouble of the early eve- 
ning had not been wasted. She was in 
a mood for thorough enjoyment. She 
danced ravishingly, and dancing flushed 
her peachlike cheeks with astonishing 
color. On her dazzlingly white throat 
Goonga’s earring glowed and seemed to 
throb like a living thing. Once, catch- 
ing sight of herself in a mirror, she 
gave a little start. Never before had 
she remembered the ruby to gleam so 
strangely brilliant. For a moment a 
queer shiver of what might have been 
fear thrilled her—she remembered the 
vividness of her dream. Yes, the slug- 
gishly flowing life blood of that leath- 
ery-faced stranger had been just that 
color as his head fell beneath the furi- 
ous blows from that chance-sent, tempt- 
ing steel bar. 

“You are cold, Mrs. Gaven,” said her 
partner, and she forced a smile through 
her white lips. 

“Cold! No, on the contrary—I blaze 
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as with fever. Come, come—ask the 
musicians to play again—rapidly!” 
And she forced herself to forget thai 
cold wave of fear that had touched her 
heart. There were many people after- 
ward who remarked on her mad gayety 
that evening. Her laugh rang melodi- 
ously, like the ringing of a golden bell. 
She was daring in her flirtations, too: 
even for a great lady. And all the 
while Goonga’s earring shimmered and 
flashed. 


Ill. 


“Try a cigar?” asked Dicky McGraw 
pleasantly. “Thiey’re not so bad—I’ve 
seen, yes, an’ I’ve smoked worse.” 

“It is a good cigar—yes,” said Carlos. 
“Ah, it is indeed one of the cigars they 
smoke in my own country. Strong and 
good in the flavor.” 

He was strolling alone through the 
grounds at Pelham, for the majority of 
the-waiting chauffeurs had small toler- 
ance fos a foreigner. Carlos had 
shown no keen disposition to join in 
the game that had been started in the 
big waiting room at the garage. Not 
one of the players quite remembered 
who had started the gambling game, but 
the suggestion had been made and 
eagerly taken up. Such of the drivers 
as had no desire for play were indulging 
in a little impromptu dance in the serv- 
ant’s hall, on the invitation of the butler. 
If employers frolicked, why should not 
employees do the same? 

“They’re a special brand,” said Mc- 
Graw. “I know a feller that gets them 
brought in—an’ I don’t say the customs 
know about ’em—there’s been no duty 
paid to spoil their flavor.” He lighted a 
similar weed himself and puffed at it 
vigorously. “The only fault there is 
about ’em is that they draw a bit hard 
until they’re properly started.” 

“Ah, yes—that is their fault. But 
the smell reminds me of Spain. It is 
unexpected to see you here.” McGraw 
laughed and unostentatiously led the 
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way down one of the more secluded 
walks. 

“TI live around here, an’ hearin’ of 
this doings at the Stones’, I thought I’d 
just drop around and see if I might do 
a bit of business. That cigar goin’ 
good, eh?” He lifted his voice, as he 
asked the question. Somewhere in a 
near by thicket an owt hooted softly. 

“It is ver’ good,” said Carlos and 
stopped suddenly. “But I, myself, do 
not feel good. I do not——” He 
lurched and pitched forward on his 
face, and McGraw dropped nimbly on 
his shoulders. 

“Right, Fred,” he said in a low voice. 
“He’s got his.” And without much dis- 
turbance The Rat appeared out of the 
shrubbery. 

“That’s neat, Dicky, darned neat!” 

“Never known those cigars to fail 
yet. Sh! Don’t talk—work.” They 
had very evidently rehearsed this hap- 
pening several times, for they worked 
now as men accustomed to the task in 
hand. The stupefied chauffeur was 
lifted gently—he was a lightly-built 
man—and carried down a narrow path, 
which terminated in a small open space, 
in the center of which was a well. 

“Ts it a finish for him?” asked Fred, 
in that low whisper which is unheard 
half a dozen yards off. “Meanin’ to 
say, does he go down the well?” 

“No—best not. They’ll make more 
fuss if we kill him. No, we'll tie him 
up good an’ strong—we only want an 
hour or two. Get those clothes off 
him.” It was done expeditiously; the 
chauffeur’s handsome uniform was re- 
moved, his legs and hands were securely 
bound, not with stout rope, but with 
turn on binding turn of thin, tough 
twine, which is harder to break than 
rope, and less likely to slip. A rough 
but efficient gag was thrust into his 
mouth and strapped in place by a strip 
of surgical bandage. They thrust the 
inanimate, wunprotesting body under 
cover, beneath the well cover. 
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“That’s that much, anyway. Now, 
on with his clothes, Fred.’”’ The Rat 
attired himself deftly in the uncon- 
scious victim’s livery; overcoat with 
high collar, cap with a peak, all com- 
plete. Fred did up his own garments 
into a neat bundle and, carrying this 
bundle unostentatiously, accompanied 
McGraw Back toward the house, which 
gleamed with many lights. Both men 
were smoking those highly-flavored 
cigars, which can only be obtained by 
those in the know. With his cap 
pulled down over his eyes, Fred entered 
the deserted garage, and stowed away 
his bundle in the driver’s seat of Mrs. 
Gaven’s limousine. Both men breathed 

“more freely when this was done. After- 
ward Fred coiled himself up in the seat 
and apparently went to sleep—his face 
in deep shadow. McGraw joined the 
gamblers in the waiting room and 
watched the play with attention, oc- 
casionally cracking a joke. When the 
party broke up in the big house, when 
the cars were being summoned, he 
slipped away without attracting atten- 
tion. ’ 

“Mrs. Moore Gaven’s car!” some one 
shouted, as The Rat drove beneath the- 
porte-cochére at the front door. Mrs. 
Gaven was ready—her heavy cloak con- 
cealed her wonderful dress and the high 
collar hid her glowing face. 

“Sure you don’t want any one to 
accompany you?” asked Mr. Stone. 

“T must think of my reputation,” re- 
plied Mrs. Gaven. “Really, I have no 
fear, with Carlos driving. Home, 
Carlos.” Stone closed the door on her, 
after seeing the robe tucked snugly 
about her knees. The car slid smoothly 
away down the drive, but it was com- 
pelled to slow down just after the main 
gates were negotiated. Carlos blew his 
horn four times quickly, and then twice 
slowly. At the signal McGraw leaped 
lightly from the shadows, where he had 
been in hiding, onto the running board. 
It was an easy matter for him, who had 
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been a sailor, to crouch and hold on 
as the car gathered speed and swung 
down a long straight road, with high- 
growing trees- bordering either side. 
Oh, there was nothing wrong with Mc- 
Graw’s scheming! He had outlined 
every possibility and prepared for all 
emergencies; Goonga’s earring was as 
good as in his pocket at the moment, 
when the car lurched a bit and turned 
clear of the main road. Mrs. Gaven, 
dwelling on the events of the evening, 
noticed nothing wrong until she became 
aware that the glowing lines of radiance 
from the headlights had suddenly 
ceased to illuminate the somber gloom. 
The car stopped, the door opened softly, 
and McGraw stepped within the limou- 
sine, 

“Ah!” exclaimed Mrs. Gaven, 
“brigands!” . She promptly snatched 
for the speaking tube, but McGraw 
threw her back in her seat. 

“There'll be no harm done—all I 
want is those sparklers, madam,” he 
said suavely and shoved the flare of an 
electric torch into her slowly whiten- 
ing face. There is no doubt about it: 
McGraw simply meditated robbery on 
the grand scale. Anything further had 
never really entered his head. The plan 
had been based on the idea of depriv- 
ing Mrs. Gaven of the earring. She 
was to have been gagged and bound 
and left in her car through the night, 
while McGraw and The Rat made their 
escape according to a prearranged 
plan. It was not at all likely that the 
stranded limousine would have been 
discovered before morning. But Mc- 
Graw had not made allowances for Mrs. 
Gaven’s spirit. 

What happened was that Muriel 
Gaven, temporarily dazzled though she 
was by the blinding ray of the pocket 
torch, made a snatch for her garter, 
and McGraw felt a smart of acute pain 
across his wrist. The dagger blow was 
aimed at his chest, but his up-thrown 
hand diverted it. And if there is one 


thing more calculated than another to 
arouse an average man’s indignation, it 
is a smarting wound across his wrist. 
McGraw saw red for a moment or two. 
He had always despised women, espe- 
cially wealthy women of position. He 
snatched at the dagger, and Mrs. 
Gaven screamed. She might as well 
have called for water in the Desert of 
Sahara. 

“Quit that!’ said McGraw, and 
backed the threat with an oath. Mrs. 
Gaven screamed again, as the dagger 
was torn from her hand. In the 
struggle the front of her fur cloak 
opened, revealing the great ruby on 
her white throat. McGraw clutched at 
the stone, and the woman fought to 
retain it. 

“Well, if you will have it!’ said Mc- 
Graw. Mrs. Gaven fell back on the 
luxuriously cushioned seat, and there 
was still a vivid splash of red at her 
throat. But this splash differed from 
the glowing radiance of the ruby, in 
that it spread andegrew dark at the 
edges. She tried to scream once more, 
but the sound died away in a choking 
gurgle. The last memory that troubled 
her brain was of the leathern-faced 
stranger as he fell beneath the blows of 
the steel bar. 

McGraw literally tore The Rat from 
his seat. 

“You follow me, Dicky. You didn’t 
have e 

“Curse it, I had to! She stabbed at 
me like a-—— I don’t know what she 
was like. Didn’t you hear her scream- 
ing?” 

“Thought I heard something—but 
the engine was running. Is she——” 

“Yes. I had to do it.” 

“What about the ruby?” 

“T’ve got that—and a few other 
trifles; but we’ve got to get away and 
quick. No time for holdin’ post- 
mortems now. Where’s that car?” 

With all lights turned off, the limou- 
sine stood motionless in the blind path 

















into which it had been driven. Once or 
twice its single inmate twitched; once 
she dashed her hand against a window, 
but the blow, though to her own mind 
it was heavy and of shattering force, 
was of less account than the fluttering 
of a moth. Then all grew still within 
the limousine. 

McGraw stamped the stained dagger 
into the soft earth beside the waiting 
car and brought out an oath as the 
weapon disappeared. 

“IT didn’t mean—I didn’t mean——’ 
he said through chattering teeth. “But 
she’d have fixed me, if I hadn’t been 
too quick for her—a reg’lar tiger cat 
she was.” The Rat, cranking up the 
car, made no audible comment. It was 
not until the cheap rattling vehicle was 
speeding toward the main road that he 
turned to McGraw, who crouched. be- 
side him. 

“Show us,” he demanded. Very cau- 
tiously McGraw thrust his hand inside 
his breast pocket and brought it forth 
again. He even went so far—the road 
being deserted—as to switch on his in- 
valuable torch. His palm held the ruby 
and a mass of pearls, together with a 
few diamond rings, torn from the dead 
woman’s hands. The car lurched and 
swung wildly from side to side of the 
road, as Fred drove orl, eying the loot. 

“There’s enough there to keep both 
of us for five years without doin’ a 
hand’s turn,” he said. 

“You’re right—did you fix it about 
the boat?” 

“Yes, that’s all right. Think of it, 
Dicky—five years without doin’ a thing 
—jest livin’ like gentlemen of means.” 

“Yes, yes—can’t you get more speed 
out o’ this old rattletrap? Hit it up, 
man.” McGraw occasionally looked be- 
hind him, as though hearing again 
those quickly stifled screams. 

“We'd best stop here for a minute— 
just in case,” said Fred, and brought 
the protesting car to a dead stop. Hur- 
riedly he doffed his borrowed livery 
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and donned his own clothing. He had 
gone over the ground beforehand; and 
the car had halted close beside the brink 
of a stagnant pond. A few stones were 
collected and made up in the bundle, 
then the whole lot was hurled far to- 
ward the pond’s center. Before the 
ripples had evened down, the car was 
up and away again. 

“It’s a fine big sparkler, that ruby,” 
said Fred. 

“Not so bad—ought to fetch a price.” 

“Let’s have another look at it.” 

McGraw patted his breast pocket. 
“What's the use—you know I’ve got it 
here, all safe an’ sound? You stick to 
your share of the job. Hurry, man!” 
He iooked again over his shoulder as a 
night bird screamed, and Fred felt him 
tremble alongside him. 

“T’ll eat up the road alive, but I’d like 
another look at that sparkler, Dicky.” 

“Oh, well—does that satisfy you?” 
McGraw carefully opened his hand and 
permitted the gleam of the torch to 
shine on what that palm held. Fred 
smatked his lips and wondered why it 
was that he was thinking, not so much 
of the gem, as of a long-ago sneer of 
McGraw’s. To rid his mind of the re- 
membrance he said: 

“You'll not forget the oath we took, 
Dicky—eh? Share an’ share, an’ 
neither speaks a word ag’in’ the other? 
That’s settled in our minds, isn’t it?” 

“Of course it is. You hurry us along 
— if I’d only had time to learn to drive 
a car I’d make this old boat sail like 
the wind.” 

“Ah—you can’t drive a car, Dicky, 
can you? There’s various jobs, an’ 
there’s various men, an’ the two don’t 
often come together. You won’t go 
forgettin’ that it was my bein’ able to 
drive Mrs, Gaven’s car that give us the 
ruby ?” 

“Catch me forgettin’ anything. Open 
her up—curse those owls!” 

It was some time later that the car 
stopped outside a tumble-down shed in 
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an obscure street, where the most pro- 
nounced odor was of salt-water mud. 
McGraw hopped to earth and removed 
the padlock of the double doors, swung 
them open and stood aside for Fred to 
drive the car within. An ordinary pad- 
lock presents small obstacles to even an 
averagely honest man; and the owner 
of the borrowed car was away on holi- 
day, anyhow. Fred switched off the 
lights, turned off the gas feed, and as- 
sisted McGraw to close the doors again. 
The padlock was readjusted, and the 
pair set off toward the water front. 

“You didn’t make any mistake about 
that boat?’ McGraw asked. 

“We'll find the boat all right, don’t 
you worry,” said Fred. He was think- 
ing less of the boat than of the glitter- 
ing red stone that reposed in McGraw’s 
inner pocket. There was some kind of 
diabolical fascination about the thought 
of that jewel. The Rat wanted it for 
himself, more than ever he had wanted 
anything in his life before. 

“We'll just go over that oath before 
we move off,’ said McGraw. “We 
stand together, come what may. Fifty- 
fifty—eh ?” They clasped hands 
solemnly and repeated the oath, then 
they stole down a narrow road that 
gave on the Sound. It was very late 
and, although no glimmer of light yet 
showed in the lowering sky, there was 
a slight suggestion of the dawn chill in 
the air, The lights on the opposite 
shore shone in a ghostly fog. 

“You follow me,” said Fred, holding 
out his hand. Together the pair stum- 
bled out along an ancient boat landing, 
of which not a few dot the Sound shore. 
Locally it was known as Stidger’s 
Wharf. Occasionally, as they crept 
cautiously forward, a mooring ring 
clanked, like a muffled passing bell. 
Down on the mud flats below a prowl- 
ing cat joined issue with a water rat; 
a shrill scream split the gurgling silence, 
and McGraw stopped short. Fred could 
feel his hand tremble in his own. 
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“Wish I hadn’t used that dagger!” 
said McGraw. “Looks to me as if there 
might be something in that wildcat yarn 
about the darned ruby bringin’ bad luck. 
Have you got a drop of anything in that 
boat?” 

“Yes, there’s a swig of hootch,” said 
Fred. “Here—not down the steps. 
Slip over here.” McGraw negotiated the 
crumpling stringer of the wharf, low- 
ered himself, groped wildly with his 
feet, found the moored boat, and per- 
mitted himself to slip into its. stern 
sheets. Fred followed him and was 
about to cast loose the painter, when 
McGraw checked him. 

“Steady! What’s that?” They lis- 
tened with wide-open ears. The even 
chug of a motor came to them, a light 
glowed. They drew the boat clean be- 
neath the wharf and crouched low. 
The chugging craft passed on and made 
no scrutiny of the scummy waters ad- 
jacent to Stidger’s Wharf. 

“We'll make the most of our time,” 
McGraw said, drawing himself up. 
“We have to get all the way down to 
the foot of the East River, but you have 
a motor boat to do it in. You’ve got 
that bundle o’ food handy?” . 

“Here it is,” said The Rat patting it. 
“An’ the bottle.” 

“Hand it over.” The bottle was 
passed from hand to hand, followed by 
suggestive gurglings and the smacking 
of McGraw’s lips. 

“That’s better. Help yourself,” he 
said graciously. It was very dark there 
under the old wharf; so dark that Mc- 
Graw,-who had heard another rat 
scream, did not notice how long the 
bottle remained at Fred’s lips. Not 
until the last drop was down his throat 
did The Rat remove the bottle from 
his mouth. His lips had grown very 


dry, and he needed the cooling damp- 
ness of the bottle’s contents to moisten 
them, as well as to remove the queer 
thirsty construction of his throat. 


He 
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made a movement as though to heave 
the empty bottle overboard, then 
checked himself. 

“Let’s get along,” said McGraw 

thickly. “You take the engine, I'll 
steer.” Obediently Fred teased the en- 
gine and detached the craft from its 
holding. The boat crept raggedly out 
athwart the tide, its bow headed for the 
city. 
“She ain’t fitted with wireless,” said 
McGraw. “Nothing to fear once we’re 
aboard. Go ahead, open her up. Once 
aboard the lugger an’ the loot is ours.” 
The whisky he had drunk was affecting 
his speech, which had grown a trifle 
thickened. ‘“Soon’s we get there, you 
follow me. We'll kick the blame boat 
adrift—see? We'll have to be careful, 
lest those river sharks spot us. What 
you stopped the engine for?” 

“T’m thinkin’, Dicky, you’ve given me 
more than my share o’ the work to do,” 
said Fred. “Seems like I ought to get 
more’n half the loot. That ruby now 
—it’s an uncommon fine stone.” 

“You start that engine I thought 
out the trick. Open her up!” 

An empty bottle is not a bad weapon, 
especially if applied scientifically. Fred 
reached and swung in one round-armed 
sweep, and McGraw sank chokingly 
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back against the stern board. Fred 
struck again to make sure, and again. 
The killing frenzy awoke within him, 
and when he had finished his work, Mc- 
Graw’s head was unrecognizable. Fred 
hove the cracked bottle overboard and 
bent over the huddled, motionless figure 
in the stern sheets. His skilled fingers 
made quick investigation, and presently 
he thrust the ruby into his own pocket. 

“There'll be no dividin’ now,” he 
said, and opened up his engine. 

When he reached the rusted cable of 
the anchored ship the engine, muffled 
a good distance away, was red hot, but 
McGraw’s body was held in the cold 
arms of the Sound. He searched about 
until he discovered the rope. Then, 
with the bundle of provisions gripped . 
between his teeth, he sprang upward, 
kicking the silenced boat viciously away 
as he went. 

Goonga’s earring had been true to its 
sinister reputation. But the peaked- 
faced man who crouched away among 
the packages in the steamer’s hold, fin- 
gering the jewel, kissing it and fondling 
it, knew nothing of his treasure’s origin, 
as he knew nothing of its menace. He 
indulged in roseate dreams and laughed 
quietly as he thought of the broken 
oath. 











DREDGE SEA FOR EVIDENCE AGAINST COUNTERFEITERS 


Not even the sea can always hide evidence from keen detectives. Owen 

P. McKenna, a United States secret-service agent, recently recovered a 
three-hundred-and-fifty-pound printing press from the bottom of the Atlantic 
Ocean, a quarter of a mile from the shore at Long Meadow, Rhode Island. 
This press is part of the evidence that will be used against Thomas H. Smith 
and Patrick J. McTague, real-estate dealers, who are accused of being con- 
cerned in the biggest counterfeiting plot in New England in twenty years. 

Smith was arrested in New York for passing two counterfeit ten-dollar 
notes. Subsequent to his apprehension, government detectives began to search 
the Rhode Island coast for the plant where the spurious money had been made. 
They found a hut on the beach and in it several cans of ink were secreted. 
Fragments of counterfeit bills were among the charred bits of paper in a stove. 
Examination of ashes on the beach brought forth more spurious paper money, 
and dredging of the sea in the vicinity resulted in the discovery of a printing press. 
The machine had been dismantled and flung into the water piece by piece. 
Most of the detectives’ work on shore was done under cover of darkness; the 
dredging took place at low tide several days in succession. 
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T was the third rainy Sunday 

in succession, and it seemed 
as if the clouds, or at least the 
gloom of them, had come 
down from their appointed place and 
entered into the rather shabby little 
home. 

Esther Sandberg sat in the great, 
soft, upholstered armchair in which she 
spent so large a part of her days and 
gazed moodily out at the drizzle. Her 
young husband—younger in appearance 
than she, though their years would have 
told a different story—was perched on 
the chair arm, and her head rested in the 
caressing crook of his elbow. 

“Tt’s no use, Bert,” she said at last 
in the weary monotone which had be- 
come habitual. “It isn’t going to clear 
up in time for us to have our walk. 
I don’t think it’s ever going to clear 
up!” 

“Hush, dear!” From the gloom of 
his own thoughts he extracted a sem- 
blance of cheer to put into his voice. 
“At this time of year fe 

“Yes.” She seized on the words and 
turned his comforting remark into a 
contrary channel. “October—with win- 
ter coming on, when we can expect bad 
weather all the time—not to mention 
the extra expense. It does seem just 
too cruel, sometimes, to be cooped up 
in the house here all the week, practi- 
cally an invalid, and then, on the one 
day when I might go out in the air 
with you, to have it rain! Oh, Bert! 








I often think that I might get well if 
I were only strong enough to go out 
alone, or if only your time and the 
weather made it possible for us to go 


out together, or if Davy were a little 
older, so as not to be such a care—or 
a million other ifs! But as it is, I don’t 
seem to is 

“Hush, dear!” He was always say- 
ing that, because the tenor of her words 
always seemed to demand it; yet he 
could not blame her—nor could he com- 
fort her effectually, though he always 
tried, as now. “You are getting better 
slowly, I know. And as for Davy— 
he’s four now, and in another year he'll 
be going to school, so that for a part 
of the day at least he won’t be such 
a care.” 

She gave a sigh. “That’s another 
thing. I don’t want to give the impres- 
sion that he’s mostly a burden to me. 
I don’t want to have to feel that myself. 
I’d love to have him here with me at 
home always, to play with him and 
mother him, if only my strength were 
greater, or if I had nothing else to do. 
Poor little fellow! It’s a sad enough 
time he has, too; at home with an in- 
valid mother, with nobody to play with, 
no toys scarcely—always feeling that he 
mustn’t make a noise because it might 
disturb me.” 

Bert Sandberg knew perfectly well, 
though his wife did not mention it— 
though she never mentioned it—that the 
matter resolved itself, like so many 
things, into a matter of money. He 
knew that rest and care and freedom 
from worry were all that Esther needed 
to restore her to the health she had 
enjoyed before the birth of their boy, 
but never since; and he knew equally 
well that they could not afford those 
things. The woman whom they had 
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one day a week to do the heavy work 
already proved a severe tax on his too 
slender income. His sense of impo- 
tence was maddening. 

“There’s Davy now, waking from his 
nap!” exclaimed the mother, her quick 
ears attuned to the sounds of stirring 
in the bedroom. “Anyhow, dear, I’m 
glad that we have him.” She rested 
her cheek a moment against her hus- 
band’s hand; then the man rose and 
went to fetch the little fellow. 

Ruddy-cheeked and _ bright-eyed, 
Davy was a boy to be proud of, and 
in his parents’ glances the pride was 
not concealed. 

“Play with me, papa!” demanded the 
child. “Play with me, ’cause you’re 
home to-day, and it’s Sunday.” 

‘What shall it be, then?” asked Sand- 
berg, moving toward the little closet 
where the few toys—a set of blocks, a 
rag doll, and a rubber ball—were kept. 
Esther Sandberg watched the boy with 
eyes in which glistened amusement ; she 
‘knew what was coming. 

Davy laid a detaining hand on his 
father’s arm. “No, papa! Not blocks.” 

“What, then?” asked his father with 
a smile. “What shall we play?” 

“Play—play sunbeam! You know 
that’s what I always want to play!” 

It was a game that David’s father 
had devised some time since for various 
reasons: for want of the new toys, 
which were unpurchasable because of 
the many more urgent demands on his 
purse; for the noiselessness with which 
it could be played, no unimportant thing 
in view of the state of Esther’s health. 

“But we can’t, Davy! There isn’t 
any sun to-day.” 

The woman pointed to a belying shaft 
of light that fell through the window 
and laid a streak of brightness across 
the worn carpet. 

“The sun is shining again now,” she 
said. “It’s too late and too wet under- 
foot to go for our walk, I’m afraid; 
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but you and Davy can play your favor- 
ite game of sunbeam, and I'll watch.” 

With a pur of content and apprecia- 
tion the lad settled himself in his 
father’s lap. The man, hitching his 
chair into the direct rays of the sun, 
took from his trousers pocket a small, 
round five-cent hand mirror. He cov- 
ered its glass surface with the palm of 
his other hand. 

“Where shall I put the searchlight 
this time, Davy?” he asked. 

“On the ceiling, over near that cor- 
ner, papa—right under the piece of 
wall paper that’s hanging down.” 

“That’s a hard place,” protested the 
man. “An awfully hard place, Davy. 
But we'll see.” 

Quickly he uncovered the surface of 
the mirror, The rays from the win- 
dow, striking it, were reflected in @ 
straight shaft like that of a searchlight, 
directly and unerringly, to the very spot 
which the child had named. 

“That’s—that’s lévely, papa!” ex- 
claimed the boy, clapping his hands. 
“Now make it come down the wall to 
the clock. No, I mean shut your hands 
again first, and make it come there all 
at once.” 

The mother smiled at the child’s 
eager interest. “Your papa is quite ex- 
pert at that,” she said. ‘Mamma used 
to throw light with a mirror, too, long 
ago when she was a little girl in school 
—a naughty little girl, I’m afraid. Only 
she could never do it so well—so 
straightly and accurately—as your papa 
can.” ' 

“That’s the result of long practice,” 
said Sandberg, casting the little beam 
about from place to place. “We play 
this game a lot, don’t we, Davy, old 
boy?” 

“And it’s the bestest game that ever 
was,” declared Davy. “And I think my 
papa is the bestest man, too!” 

“Just the same,” whispered the man 
in an aside to his wife, “I wish he 
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could have other games and other plays, 
the same as most children have—and 
that you, dear, could have the help and 
the rest and the care that you need, 
instead of being tied down here as a 
drudge.” 

And in spite of her protests, it was 
the thought that stayed with him the 
longest—long after they had eaten their 
supper and retired, long after his wife 
and child were asleep. 

If only he could do something! He 
could not bear to see Esther pining 
away before his eyes, to bring his little 
son up into a life of care and denial 
and drudgery. It must be his own fault 
somehow. Other men 

Yet his job was by no means one of 
the worst, and he dared not leave it 
to seek a better one. Jobs were none 
too plentiful these days. It was the 
old story, that he had retold himself 
so often: there was no way out. The 
fact that he was a faithful worker, that 
he knew his business thoroughly, 
offered no hope. There were too many 
others in like situation, others who 
would be glad of a chance to fill even 
the job that kept him so near the dead 
line. 

If only a rift might somehow ap- 
pear in the clouds that shadowed their 
lives—even as one had appeared that 








afternoon to let Davy’s sunbeam 
through! 

II. 
“The police? Bah!” Rufus Hallo- 


well stiffened against the plush-uphol- 
stered back of the seat which he shared 
with his friend and neighbor, Cairns, 
in the forward car of the commuters’ 
special, “I admit they’re a bunch of 
hidebound incompetents, working in 
grooves; but what of it? What of it? 
Are the police the only men? Aren't 
we men ourselves? Why put it up to 
them? Weakness, that’s what! Mod- 
ern, decadent weakness!” His face 
took on an even redder color than nor- 
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mal, and the prematurely white hair, 
which had not yet begun to grow thin, 
seemed to stand out like wire from the 
place where it was parted along the 
center of his scalp. ‘Rot!’ 

Cairns, through his nose glasses, 
turned mildly inquiring eyes on the 
beefy, aggressive man beside him. 
“Well, what would you do? It may 
seem like ‘modern weakness’ to you to 
look to the policg for stopping the wave 
of crime that’s been sweeping over the 
city; but, after all, that’s what they’re 
for, And, anyhow, what else?” 

“What else? What would I do?” 
Hallowell tapped with a blunt-ended 
forefinger at the morning paper which 
he had crushed in his fist. “Look at 
this—about that latest daylight holdup, 
that jewelry store: ‘Hayes, the clerk, 
was able to give only a meager descrip- 
tion of his assailants. They were about 
twenty-two years old, of medium height. 
One of them weighed about a hundred 
and twenty-five, and the other about a 
hundred and thirty-five pounds.’ Think 
of that! Two pinch-chested, pasty- 
faced kids walk into a store in the day- 
time, mind you, and hold up a grown 
man and calmly walk away with their 
booty! And he apparently too fright- 
ened even to call for help—though why 
he should need it I don’t see.” 

“You overlook one important point,” 
cautioned Cairns, hiding a smile under 
his close-clipped mustache. “These 
‘kids,’ as you call them, were armed; 
they both carried automatics and were 
ready to use them.” 

“I don’t believe it!” declared Rufus 
Hallowell. “I don’t believe they’d have 
the nerve to shoot. And, anyhow, if 
a real man made a spring at them, the 
scare would all be on the other side. 
And they’re all like that—these holdup 
men and burglars. A crew of young 
brats and guttersnipes that only get 
away with it’ because men aren’t real 
men any more. [| tell you, a good swift 
kick or a wallop in the jaw would do 
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more to stop this ‘crime wave’ than all 
the efforts of your vaunted police!” 

“Perhaps,” said Cairns noncommit- 
tally, discerning the unprofitableness of 
further discussion. 

“Perhaps? Certainly! I'd just like 
to see one of them—or two or three 
of them—tackle me in my office. I’d 
show them who’s who! I only hope 
they don’t try it—for their sakes!” 

“And I hope they don’t—for your 
sake,” returned Cairns. “Because I 
really think that you’d be fool enough 
to put up a fight.” 

“I surely would. I’d show them! 
And if—if they did get away with any- 
thing of mine, it isn’t robbery they’d be 
wanted for, I’m telling you. It’s mur- 
der.” 

The train had come to a stop. Hal- 
lowell, bidding a curt “good morning” 
to his more leisurely fellow commuter, 
elbowed his way down the crowded 
aisle and out into the dingy train shed 
of the South Station, Boston. The bel- 
ligerency roused by his conversation was 
still seething within him as.he hurried 
across and up Summer Street to his 
office. It would seethe more or less 
steadily all day. He would see to that. 
He believed in maintaining a belligerent 
attitude; it was a distinct asset in busi- 
ness. Those with whom he dealt knew 
him as a hard, keen business man, a 
fighter. Though no one questioned his 
integrity, he had the reputation of being 
willing at all times to drive a competitor 
to ruin without qualms or mercy. That 
hardness was his business armor, so to 
speak, that incased and hid the real 
man underneath. It was not so gen- 
erally known that he stood equally 
ready to extend a helping hand per- 
sonally to any rival or acquaintance 
caught in the crush of the market. Yet 
to more than one man had he advanced 
money to regain a start—advanced it 
on unsecured notes. It was the game 
—the joy of winning, rather than its 
fruits—that was his guiding principle. 
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In a huge square building that was 
exactly like the other huge square build- 
ings along the street, he jabbed the ele- 
vator bell and-was whisked up to the 
office which bore on the frosted glass 
of its door the laconic legend: “R. Hal- 
lowell, Wool and Noils.” 

He pushed open the door, and from 
the threshold scanned the office. Miss 
Brill was clattering away upon her 
typewriter; Starwood and Sandberg 
were at their respective desks, as usual. 
With a grunt of satisfaction he passed 
on into the inner room which was his 
private office. 

Mechanically he crossed the room to 
the safe, sptin the dial, and pulled the 
door ajar. Then he seated himself at 
his flat-topped desk and threw the 
morning paper into the wastebasket. 
He would retrieve it later, but he al- 
ways bégan the day by freeing himself 
from all thoughts save of business. 

As a knock sounded on his door he 
swung around savagely. It was a poor 
time for any one to approach him; any 
one familiar with his habits should have 
known better than to call the first thing 
in the morning. When he saw who it 
was his impatience rose. 

Bert Sandberg stepped nervously into 
the office. 





_ “If you can spare a moment * he 
began. 
“IT can’t!” interrupted Hallowell. 


“But since you’ve already interrupted 
me, go ahead. What is it?” 

“It—it’s my salary,’ went on Sand- 
berg, poising between timidity and des- 
peration. “I—I’d like You see, 
sir, my wife’s not well 

“You want a doctor, then, not me,” 
said Hallowell. 

Bert Sandberg attempted to treat the 
remark as a witticism, but he was able 
to achieve only a sickly, mirthless grin. 

“It isn’t a question of that,” he con- 
tinued. “It’s just a matter of money. 
I’m not making enough.” 

Hallowell raised his brows fiercely. 
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“Are you hitting me for a raise?” he 


demanded. “Is that it?” 

“Yes,” said the clerk, plunging on in 
spite of the other’s forbidding tone. “I 
—I’ve simply got to have more money. 
Thirty-five a week isn’t enough these 
days. And I’m worth it,” he hurried 
on, forestalling objection. “I’ve been 
with you a long time now, and [ think 
you'll admit that I know the wool busi- 

_ness. I’ve been acting practically as a 
private secretary to you, and I could 
swing most of the deals alone, if you 
let me—especially the smaller ones, if 
you didn’t care to trust me with the 
larger. I could relieve you of a lot of 
work and earn any raise you might give 
me.” 

“Is that so?” The other looked his 
amazement. “I’m glad you appreciate 
yourself so highly, young man! Maybe 
you'll be telling mé next that all I need 
to do is to stay home and twiddle my 
thumbs while you run the office. You 
know the.wool business, eh? As well 
as I do, of course. Yes—but how 
about Simonson, my competitor, that 
went smash last week? Didn’t he know 
it, too? And didn’t he have what you 
haven't got—his own money, plenty of 
it, when he started in? And where is he 
now? How many other clerks are 
there, do you suppose—or private sec- 
retaries, if you’d rather—that know the 
wool business? (Why aren’t they all 
making their fortunes on their own? 
It takes somehing besides a little knowl- 
edge, young man, to get by in this game. 
It takes’ capital and nerve and judg- 
ment and a lot of other things! No, 
I guess I’ll stay at the helm for a while 
longer. And as for your valuable serv- 
ices—why, I could get a man in five 
minutes to fill your place.” 

“But, Mr. Hallowell,” protested 
Sandberg desperately, “I didn’t mean 
things just as you took them. Of 


course I realize that—that I’m not the 
head of this firm, that I never will be. 
All I want is a raise—just enough so 
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that I—so that we can live in. fairly 
decent comfort. Just i 

“Listen, Sandberg,” said Hallowell. 
“You know so ‘much about the wool 
market you ought to know, then, that 
it’s fallen flat in the last year. The 
bottom’s dropped out of it, and we don’t 
know yet where we'll land. It’s only a 
question of what firms will survive. 
Simonson ain’t the only one that’s 
dropped out. And here’s one thing: 
those that do get by, that stay in busi- 
ness, waiting for better times, aren’t 
going to be the ones that start raising 
salaries at a time like this. And—lI plan 
to stay in the game a while longer. 
That’s all.” He swung round in his 
chair, turning his back on the clerk. 

Bert Sandberg hesitated a moment; 
there was no mistaking the finality in 
his employer’s tone, but he found it 
hard to give up hope. His lips moved 
as if striving to speak; then he stepped 
swiftly to the door behind him and 
passed out. . 

Rufus Hallowell turned impatiently 
to the mail which was spread out on 
his desk, ripping open the envelopes as 
if he bore a grudge against them. Some 
of the letters he tossed into the waste- 
basket; on others he made penciled 
notes to guide him in answering them. 
Then he used the telephone for a few 
minutes, after which he pressed the bell 
button. 

Miss Brill appeared, notebook in 
hand, and sat near the desk, while he 
dictated rapidly. As soon as he had 
dictated the answers to the letters he 
passed them to her for filing; then he 
took his hat and dashed out to attend 
to some matters requiring personal in- 
terviews. 

By eleven o’clock he was back. He 
slammed his way into his office and 
pressed the bell. 

“Sandberg!” he said, when the girl 
had responded to his summons. 

It was his custom to dictate letters 
in which importance was combined with 
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secrecy to Sandberg rather than to Miss 
Brill. Sandberg was an expert stenog- 
rapher, and his grasp of the business 
minimized the chance of any mistakes 
due to a misunderstanding of the quick, 
snapped-off syllables which Hallowell 
uttered. 

The clerk appeared with a kindling 
look on his face. Had his employer 
reconsidered his refusal of the morn- 
ing? One glance at the older man 
showed the futility of the hope; Rufus 
Hallowell apparently had forgotten all 
about their conversation. 

“Starwood gone to lunch yet?” 

“Yes; he went just now,” said Sand- 
berg, seating himself near the big win- 
dow and opening his notebook on his 
lap. 

“National Worsted Mills,” dictated 
Hallowell. “Mr. Bray—confidential. 
Dear sir Hello!” 

He turned to answer the desk tele- 
phone, which had cut in upon him with 
its jangling ring. 

Bert Sandberg dropped the notebook 
in his lap, and, with hands thrust into 
his pockets, waited. His gaze was fixed 





on the plain white ceiling, but in the. 


eyes Of his mind he saw Esther, at 
home; saw the look of disappointment 
which would cross her wearie@ face 
when. he brought her the news of his 
unfruitful request for a raise; saw little 
Davy trying to amuse himself with the 
meager supply of worn-out toys. Such 
a small raise could have been so well 
afforded and would have meant so 
much! 

“Put-’em up, quick! 
sense !” . 

The sharp syllables, though uttered 
in a low voice, sent a galvanic thrill 
down Bert Sandberg’s spine. His eyes 
dropped from the ceiling to the man 
who stood in front of the door, which 
he had entered noiselessly and then 
closed behind him. 

Hallowell, at the desk, dropped the 
telephone receiver and swung around. 


And no non- 
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Then, with a snarl like that of a hungry 
animal, he started to rise from his chair, 

The intruder, whose first attention 
had been directed chiefly at the younger 
man, turned toward the desk, and the 
barrel of an automatic pistol gleamed 
in his hand. 

As Hallowell launched himself for- 
ward the robber, in the act of aiming, 
staggered as though suddenly stricken. 
The gun was discharged with a noise 
that sounded, in the small room, like 
the report of a cannon. A moment 
later the two men went down together, 
and the pistol fell from the hand that 
held ft. 

Bert Sandberg rushed across the 
room and grasped the struggling feet 
of the intruder. Miss Brill, appearing 
in the doorway, white-faced and trem- 
bling, had presence of mind enough to 
pick up the pistol which she saw lying 
on the floor. Running steps sounded 
outside. 

The burglar, sensing the futility of 
his position, ceased struggling. By the 
time a group of excited neighbors had 
appeared on the scene he had allowed 
himself to be trussed to a chair with 
some stout cord taken from a package 
of wool samples. With burning, ven- 
omous eyes he fixed Bert Sandberg and 
uttered a string of oaths at him. 

“Tf it hadn’t been for you,” he said, 





“you I don’t know yet how you 
did it, but——” 
“Hey? What’s that?” asked Hal- 


lowell. “I thought I was done for when 
I saw that he really meant to shoot. 
Just as Cairns said this morning, I was 
a fool. But—what stopped him?” 

Sandberg stooped and picked from 
the floor the little round mirror— 
Davy’s “sunbeam toy.” 

“This,” he explained. He stepped 
back to the chair which he had been 
occupying, and with a deft precision 
caught a ray of sunlight on its surface, 
so that it was reflected directly into the 
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eyes of the robber, who blinked and 
squirmed. “That’s what ruined his aim 
and gave you your chance. I had it in 
my pocket and pulled it out when I 
went to put up my hands. It was better 
than a gun.” 

“T’ll say it was!” exclaimed Hallo- 
well. “Of all the schoolboy tricks! 
How on earth could you direct the light 
so accurately ?” 

“Why,” said Sandberg apologetically, 
“I do it for Davy—my little boy, you 
know—often, at home. He calls it our 
‘sunbeam game,’ and it takes the place 
of a lot of toys.” 

“Not to mention your presence of 
mind,” said Hallowell admiringly. 
“Nerve like that is worth y 

He did not finish the sentence until 
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tempted holdup and taken the prisoner, 
safely handcuffed, along with him. 
Then Hallowell held out his hand. 
“I’m not going to give you anything 
out of gratitude for saving my life, 
Sandberg,” he said. “That would be 
charity, and you don’t want it. And 
another thing, you aren’t going to need 
it. Because—well, I guess what you 
said this morning was about right. 
And any one who has his wits about 
him in an emergency as you did just 
now—well, that same quality’s worth a 
lot in business, too. How does a raise 
of twenty a week strike you—just for 
the present? Of course you'll be worth 
more later, and you'll get it, too. And 
—maybe you’d better take the after- 
noon off and run home to that wife and 


the policeman who appeared on the kid of yours. Good news is best when 
scene had heard the story of the at- it’s served hot.” 


Y 


OVER THE ROOF TO FREEDOM 


| RON bars did not long keep Harry Bitzberger a prisoner in the West Side 
police court prison in New York. Held with Jerome B. Chaffer to await 
extradition to New Jersey on a charge of having robbed the Milltown National 
Bank, Bitzberger used every opportunity to plan an escape from the building. 
At last his great chance came, and he took #. With the thirty-seven other 
prisoners in the jail he was taking his morning exercise in the corridor on the 
third floor of the building. Keeper George Anton was the only guard present. 
Waiting until Anton had turned the corner of the cell block, Bitzberger jumped 
upon a tadiator before a barred window opening on the corridor. With a 
rat-tail file he sawed through a bar outside the window and worked his way 
through the ten-inch aperture he had made. Outside the window is an air- 
shaft thirty feet deep, but only four feet away is the roof of a lower building. 

Hanging on to the stub of the bar embedded in the masonry of the jail 
Bitzberger swung outward and back until he obtained a footing on the roof. 
He ran over the roof and dropped into an empty cart standing in the yards 
of a street-car company. Into an alley, over a fence, and through the cellar 
of a house Bitzberger made his way to the street and freedom. 

Meanwhile, in the prison, Keeper Anton had reached the corridor in time 
to see another prisoner struggling to climb through the window. Drawing his 
revolver Anton held his excited charges at bay while he pulled the man at 
the window back to the floor. Then*he locked the prisoners in their cells and 
reported to the warden that Bitzberger had “crushed out.” It is believed that 
the bar at the window had been almost sawed through with a hacksaw before 
Bitzberger made his get-away. He was captured a few days later in a rail- 
road station in Connecticut. 
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CHAPTER I. 
NADIA RECEIVES A LETTER. 


T seven o'clock on a summer’s 
morning, on the road that ran 
along the coast at the foot of 
the hills to the head of the 

high gray cliffs, a car was being driven 
at high speed. 

It was a luxurious touring car, driven 
by a girl whose hair, the color of ripe 
corn, streamed behind her, while her 
violet eyes glowed and darkened with 
the intoxication of speed. She was 
swaying to the motion of the car, as 
if it were a mad horse she rode in a 
mad race with time. 

By her side sat a long, lean man in 
the early twenties, who, in spite of the 
athletic simplicity of his attire, could 
be instantly recognized as some kind of 
artist. His long, nervous hands, which 
were already bringing him fame as a 
pianist, clutched the sides of the car 
as it rushed toward the cliff head. 

“Steady! Slow up, won’t you?” he 
asked as the cliff head raced toward 
them. “It’s a beastly dangerous corner, 
Nadia. I have told your father many 
times that he ought to put up iron rail- 
ings. That flimsy wooden fence would 
splinter if you were to lose control.” 

“But I shan’t lose control,” said the 
girl as, with a scream of the brake band 
on the surface of the road, she brought 
the car to a standstill, almost in its own 
length, within a few feet of the cliff 
head. “You’re developing nerves, and 
if you aren’t careful your playing will 
suffer.” 

“Dear lady, you’re somewhat fierce 
this morning,” replied Walter Este in 


the languid tones of a poet. “Your im- 
pending romance should turn your 
thoughts to gentleness.” 

“It isn’t impending,” said Nadia with 
the nearest approach to snappiness of 
which so sunny a nature was capable. 
“Tt’s going to be a long engagement.” 

The musician sighed as he vaulted 
gracefully from the car. There was a 
bitter-sweet consolation in her words. 
If she was not to be his, the longer the 
delay before she became another’s, the 
more endurable it would be for him. 

“Come along,” said Nadia, “the tide 
is just right.” 

They advanced toward the cliff head, 
stepping over the low, wooden fence 
at the spot where the road turned at 
right angles and ran along the cliff head. 
Fifty yards westward a narrow iron 
railing marked the beginning of a flight 
of steps that led down the face of the 
cliff to a private bath house, built some 
thirty feet from the bottom of the clitf 
and cut into the stone for protection 
against the sea. 

Este followed her down the winding 
steps and took the bath house next to 
hers. It was a private bathing house, 
built by Nadia’s father, but no steps 
were taken to protect its privacy, for 
the simple reason that few cared to face 
the dangers of bathing on that part of 
the coast. 

A minute or so later they were stand- 
ing together on the diving board. Lis- 
som as seaweed in her green and white 
costume, a close-fitting cap hiding her 
rich tangle of hair, Nadia seemed to 
Este’s adoring fancy as beautiful as 
some ardent goddess just risen from the 
sea. She threw out her -hands to the 
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sea with a little crooning sound of con- 
fident delight. 

Then, inexplicably to Este, her mood 
changed. Her hands fell and clenched 
at her sides as if the sea had threatened, 
not invited. A shadow drifted across 
her eyes. She turned to Este and spoke 
with apparent inconsequcaice: 

“Perhaps it won’t be such a long en- 
gagement after all. I’m not sure.” 

Before he could make answer she had 
dived into twenty feet of water, and, 
with a grimace, he followed her. 

For five minutes she swam with a 
vigor that was something more than the 
mere pulsating energy of youth and 
health. Again and again she plunged 
her head beneath the cool waters, as 
if*she were trying to rinse a memory 
from her brain, as indeed she was. En- 
veloped in the cool, green “mother and 
lover of men, the sea,” the scene of the 
previous night in an alcove of the ball- 
room vanished from her consciousness. 
As the foam dashed in her face it ban- 
ished the vision of the baneful, devour- 
ing eyes of David Glare. Cleaving the 
water with her limbs, every nerve in 
her body felt the tang of a clean physi- 
cal life and threw off the strange leth- 
argy that had crept over her in the pres- 
ence of that sinister personality. 

Panting, but far from exhausted, she 
clutched the foot of the steps and hur- 
ried into her shed. She had started the 
engine of the car and backed it for the 
return journey before she was rejoined 
by Este. 

Back over the road, at a speed of 
twenty, thirty, forty miles an hour, she 
drove, and only slowed down as they 
reached the gates of the drive that led 
to Redden. 

The huge iron gates clanged behind 
them, and Walter Este experienced for 
the hundredth time the thrill of delight 
which the sight of Nadia’s home always 
sent to his beauty-loving nature. Red- 


den lifted its mellow gables to the morn- 
ing sun as if it gloried in its own per- 


fection. Round its creeper-covered 
wings ran the flagged terraces, below 
the terraces lay the velvet lawns, and 
beyond and between these nestled the 
flower gardens, gems of loveliness set 
in emerald. As the car flashed past 
Este glimpsed Nadia’s best-beloved spot, 
the rose garden—a wilderness of fra- 
grance, whence a fountain sent up a 
triumphant challenge to the cloudless 
sky. 

Nadia drew up at the foot of the 
south terrace and sprang lightly out. 

“Walter, I want you to make yourself 
scarce after breakfast, if you don’t 
mind,” she said as they entered the hall 
together. “I must have a word with 
father.” 

“By all means,” he said humbly. 
“May I expect you for your music 
lesson at eleven?” 

She nodded and ran lightly upstairs. 
Much of Este’s worship of beauty was 
hers also. Her eye rested with deep 
content on the rich oak paneling of the 
corridor, down which she passed, on 
the rare prints that decorated the walls, 
on the blurred lines of the carpets upon 
which she trod. Everywhere was peace 
and harmony and security. Security! 
Her mind rested on the word; her con- 
tent grew. What could disturb the 
leisured luxury of her days? Even her 
eventual marriage to Gordon Haynes 
would make no real change. 

She entered her own suite of rooms 
and called cheerily from the doorway 
to her maid. Gracie answered her as 
cheerily from the dressing room. Nadia 
passed through her boudoir—a spacious, 
latticed-windowed apartment, where 
color rioted in cushions and curtains, 
and a canary chirped in a window, gay 
with the blossoms of a creeping rose— 
through the soft richness of her bed- 
room, delicately pink like the inside of 
a shell, into her bathroom. 

“Get me that embroidered lilac voile 
that came from Jehanne’s yesterday, 
Gracie,” she called as she turned on the 
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shower. For pure joy of living she 
broke into an oldtime song, singing high 
and sweet above the splash of water. 

Gracie Jarratt, shaking out the 
scented folds of the new dress, smiled 
happily to hear her. Evidently that 
strange depression, which had lain upon 
her mistress last night when she re- 
turned from the Chesterfield dance, had 
vanished. Gracie felt like singing, too. 
Tall and dark, with almost swarthy 
complexion and eyes, strangely wise 
and deep for her twenty-odd years, she 
made a splendid foil for Nadia’s radi- 
ant fragility. Gracie’s hands smoothed 
Nadia’s gossamer garments into place, 
lingered tenderly over the brushing and 
dressing of Nadia’s hair, patted the last 
fold of the embroidered lilac into place, 
as if she loved her work and the mis- 
tress she worked for. 

Fresh as the dew and still singing 
softly, Nadia descended to the morning 
room, where the table gleamed with 
breakfast silver and a huge bowl of 
roses drenched the sunshine with their 
perfume. She slipped into her place at 
the head of the table. One day—per- 
haps not so far distant—she would sit 
at Gordon’s breakfast table and study 
his handsome, rather weak, face across 
just such a bowl of roses. Beauty 
would be round her then as now, for 
Gordon was wealthy and generous. He 
was a dear, Nadia told herself with un- 
necessary fervor. She hoped that sit- 
ting opposite to him at breakfast day 
after day till death did them part would 
not obscure his dearness. 

“Good morning, daddy.” 

George Rendle had entered the room. 
He was older than one would have 
expected, knowing him to be Nadia’s 
father. His physical appearance was 
an odd blending of the kindly country 
gentleman with that of the cosmopolitan 
man of affairs. His face still bore 
traces of the sun of South America, 
where he had made his fortune in rub- 
ber. One guessed that his earlier days 
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had been none too smooth; butethey had 
left a suggestion of earnestness rather 
than one of hardness. 

“You and Este had your morning 
swim, my dear?” he asked as the latter 
entered the room. “Be careful with 
him, Nadia,” he added, poking good- 
humored fun at the young man’s rather 
fastidious appearance. “I’m always 
afraid you'll take him out too far.” 

“I can imagine no more glorious 
death,” declared the musician. ‘The 
only thing is that Nadia would be sure 
to rescue me. That would be the last 
straw of humiliation.” 

Mr. Rendle chuckled, and Nadia had 
the sudden impression that he was 
secretly uneasy and wished to conceal 
the fact by a studied boisterousness. 

As soon as the meal was over Este, 
obeying his instructions, left the room. 
Nadia resolved to waste no time. 

“Father, I want to speak to you be- 
fore you settle down to work,” she be- 
gan. “Shall we go into the library ?” 

“Yes, my dear,” answered her father, 
as if he had expected the request, and 
opened the door for his daughter. 

They sauntered across the hall arm 
in arm, chatting lightly, but, once in the 
library, Nadia fell silent. She stared 
from her armchair out through the open 
French window on to the terrace, and 
there came again to her face the look 
Este had seen on the diving board— 
the look of one who feels danger near, 
but does not know how or when it may 
come. 

“Well, my dear?” prompted Mr. Ren- 
dle, seating himself at his desk. 

“It’s about Mr. Glare, daddy,” said 


Nadia. She brought her gaze from the 
terrace and looked directly at her 
father. 


“Mr. Glare!” repeated the million- 
aire with obvious surprise. 

“I want you to refuse to ask him 
to the house any more,” said Nadia, 
“or at least make sure that I shall not 
meet him again.” 
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A look*as of alarm crossed the mil- 
lionaire’s face. 

“That is a very strange request, my 
child,” he said gravely. “You have rea- 
sons, of course?” 

“Of course!” said Nadia quietly. “Do 
you want to know them, father?” 

There was a moment’s hesitation, and 
then: 

“T have every confidence that you 
would not say such a thing without 
ample justification,” Rendle said awk- 
wardly. “But I think it would be as™ 
well if you were to tell me.” 

“T met him for the first time last 
night,” said Nadia precisely. “He asked 
me for a dance, and I gave him one, 
He protested that he could not dance, 
so we sat it out. At the end of three 
minutes or so he asked me to marry 
him.” 

“Dear met” said the millionaire. 
“That was certainly extraordinary be- 
havior on his part. But then, my dear, 
you must remember that David Glare 
is an extraordinary’man. He has lived 
in many strange parts of the world.” 

“Before you defend him, father, 
please listen,” said Nadia.. “I told Mr. 
Glare that I was engaged to Gordon 
Haynes. When I told him that he 
laughed and looked at me most offen- 
sively. I—I can’t describe how he 
looked at me. It was not the look of 
an ill-bred man; it was horrible.” 

Rendle clenched his fists and suddenly 
relaxed them. 

“What did he say when you told him 
you were engaged?” asked Rendle un- 
steadily. 

“I have told you that he laughed.” 

“Did he say nothing?” 

“He said: ‘I do not allow amiable 
children like Gordon Haynes to stand 
in my way when I want a thing.’” 

“Fhe Stoat!” exclaimed Rendle to 
himself, 

“What did you say, father?” 

“Nothing, my dear,” he said hastily. 
“I—I was thinking of something else.” 


Nadia waited in silence, expecting 
her father to confirm her opinion as to 
the undesirability of her again seeing 
the man who, she considered, had so 
insulted her. The millionaire’s next 
qttestion took her wholly by surprise :: 

“Nadia—do you really love Gordon 
Haynes ?” 

“What an extraordinary question, 
father!” she exclaimed. There was a 
note of wunsteadiness in her voice. 
“Should I have promised to marry him 
if I did not?” She asked the questi6n 
as much of herself as of her father. 

“You're young, Nadia,” replied Ren- 
die, “and a young girl may well mis- 
take the call of romance for something 
deeper. I have a very special reason 
for asking because Haynes saw me pri- 
vately last night—after you had gone 
to bed.” 

“Oh?” exclaimed Nadia. “What did 
he want, father ?” 

“He asked me to give you a message 
—which I refused to give you,” an- 
swered Rendle. “I made him write to 
you instead.- Here is the letter which 
he wrote.” 

As he spoke the millionaire took an 
envelope from his pocket and’ handed 
it to his daughter. 

Nadia took the note. The flap was 
unsealed. 


My pear Napta: I have been thinking 
things over, and have come to the conclusion 
that I am too utterly unworthy of you to 
be able to hope to make you happy. I beg 
you to accept the statement that this letter 
is written solely with a view to your ulti- 
mate happiness. I know that in such cir- 
cumstances you will not think the worse of 
me for asking you to cancel our engagement. 

This short time, during which I believed 
that I might make you my own, has been 
the most glorious period of my life. But [ 
perceive that it must not be. I am leaving 
the country to-morrow and shall probably 
go to Eurtope, so we shall not meet again. ° 

All my life I shall thank you for the 
honor you were willing to do me. 


Gorpon Haynes. 


As Nadia read the letter she was sur- 
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prised to find that she felt no bitter- 
ness, only bewilderment. Had _ her 
father suddenly been proved right in 
his surmise that she had mistaken mere 
romance for true love? Then she stiff- 
ened as a thought came to her. 

“T do not allow amiable children like 
Gordon Haynes to stand in my way 
when I want a thing.” 

These words had been spoken some- 
where before midnight. In the small 
hours Gordon Haynes had sought out 
her father and announced his wish to 
break the engagement. Assuredly the 
two events must be connected. A wave 
of fear surged over her at the dramatic 
suddenness with which Glare had elim- 
inated his rival. 

She turned to her father and was 
about to speak when there came a knock 
on the door. A footman entered. 

“Mr. Glare is in the morning room, 
sir,” he said. 

Nadia started. Her father looked at 
her oddly. 

“Will you ask Mr. Glare in—and let 
me wait, please, father?” she asked with 
sudden resolution. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE VISIT OF THE STOAT. 


ACROSS the threshold of the library 
David Glare stepped, stopped, and 
bowed to Nadia. 

The restrained yet confident courtesy 
of that bow was characteristic of his 
personality. A little above medium 
height, he gave the suggestion of intense 
physical strength, combined with nerv- 
ous agility. He was well dressed. His 
virile, steely eyes seemed always to look 
within rather than at the object to which 
they were directed. It was impossible 
to classify~him from his appearance. 
One could as easily imagine him the 
director of a large corporation, a duel- 
ist, a dancing master, or a soldier, and, 
indeed, he had filled each of these rdles 
in the course of his checkered career. 
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Nadia had risen to her feet and was 
facing him with the graceful erectness 
of a tiger lily. A shaft of sunlight en- 
tering the massively furnished apart- 
ment caught the red lights of her hair 
and burnished them to flame. From 
what seemed a halo of fire, her violet 
eyes looked at Glare with steady defi- 
ance. 

Glare gazed at her with intense ad- 
miration. She felt his look devour her, 
and suddenly, to her own amazement, 
her eyes dropped before him. She felt 
an emotion strange to her. Was it fear 
or hate or something deep below either 
—the elemental satisfaction of the 
woman who is desired? 

As from a great distance she heard 
Glare speak to her father. 

“Good morning, Rendle,” he said 
easily. Nadia raised her eyes and saw 
that he offered his hand; to her sur- 
prise, her father took it. “I’ve dropped 
in for a chat with you.” : 

“Take a. seat, my dear Glare,” said 


Rendle. He glanced uncomfortably at 
Nadia. “Perhaps you wish to see me 
alone ?” 

“No, indeed,” replied Glare. “I 


would rather Miss Rendle were pres- 
ent.” ~ 

Rendle indicated a chair. Glare 
turned his eyes on Nadia and waited. 
He smelled faintly of soap and good 
cigars. Nadia felt a wave of almost 
childish petulance rising in her that 
further obscured the coherence of her 
thoughts. She would not sit down— 
she would leave this unwelcome guest 
to her father—she would not make a 
third, simply because this man with the 
magnetic force which she could not de- 
fine had assumed she would do, $0. 

Even while she rebelled she dropped 
back into her chair. Her hands were 
trembling against its leather arms. 

“Tt is possible that Miss Rendle has 
already mentioned the purpose of my 
call,” began David Glare. 

Nadia winced, but forced herself to 
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keep her eyes on him. Rendle shifted 
uneasily. 

“T have come,” continued Glare to 
Rendle, “to ask your formal consent to 
my attentions to Miss Rendle, with a 
view to induce her, if I may be so fortu- 
nate as to win her favor, to become 
my wife.” 

Nadia tried to speak. The words 
would not come. 

Rendle cleared his throat. 

“My daughter certainly told me that 
you had said something of the kind to 
her last night,” said Rendle, “but I un- 
derstood that her answer to you was 
to inform you that she was already en- 
gaged.” 

David Glare smiled. 

“Is Miss Rendle still engaged to Mr. 
Gordon Haynes?” he asked. As he 
spoke he glanced at Nadia. With a 
great effort she spoke. 

“Really, Mr. Glare, the point is of 
no importance,” she said. 

“That is what I tried to suggest last 
night,” said Glare. 

“For the simple reason,” continued 
Nadia, with icy politeness, as her cour- 
age came back, “that, although I am 
greatly honored by your proposals, I 
cannot for one moment entertain them.” 

Glare inclined his head gravely, as 
though he were giving weighty consid- 
eration to her words. 

“TI am waiting for your answer, Ren- 
dle,” he said. 

‘“Doesn’t it seem a little absurd to 
press the point, in view of the reply 
my daughter has just given?” said Ren- 
dle. 

“Miss Rendle’s answer does not for- 
bid me to hope that she may reconsider 
her decision at a later date,” said Glare 
imperturbably. ‘At present, Rendle, I 
am merely making inquiries as to your 
attitude.” 

Nadia tried to catch her father’s eye, 
but failed. 

“What do you expect me to say, 
Glare: he asked almost querulously. 


“You must know that I can have no 
objection to you on personal grounds. 
But my daughter is a free agent in the 
matter. I am certainly not going to 
attempt to influence her choice one way 
or the other.” 

“That will be quite unnecessary, Ren- 
dle,” replied Glare. 

There was a quiet confidence in the 
last words that stung Nadia out of 
her strange lethargy. She arose, and, 
without a word to either of the two 
men, left the room by the French win- 
dow and passed into the garden. 

Down the steps of the stone terrace, 
across the wide lawn, she was driven 
by the turmoil of her thoughts to the 
sanctuary of her rose garden. She 
laughed with the excited laughter that 
verges upon tears. 

Yet, after all, what had happened? 
She had received a barefaced proposal 
of marriage from an insufferably con- 
ceited man. Ah, but—the reflection 
came at once—David Glare might be 
boastful, but he was of the type which 
would invariably redeem his boasts. 
With scourging self-contempt she 
wished she had informed him that he 
was offensively arrogant. She would 
certainly do so at their next meeting. 
She would. 

“Pardon me, Miss Rendle.” 

She turned sharply. Glare was stand- 
ing by her elbow. 

“I just stayed to have a word with 
your father,” he said, “and then thought 
I would take the liberty of joining you.” 

“T am glad you have used that 
phrase, Mr. Glare,” said Nadia. She 
found with relief that her strength of 
will held firm. “You have most cer- 
tainly taken a liberty—and one which 
I resent.” 

“You are not giving me a fair 
chance,” said Glare. 

“T don’t desire to give you any chance 
whatever,” said Nadia, still standing 
her ground ; but the same strange primi- 
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tive pride was creeping up into her 
brain. She tried to fight it off. 

“And yet my only cause of offense 
is that I have the arrogance to love 
you,” he said. His eyes captured hers 
and held them. It was as if he were 
drawing her life into his. 

“Perhaps my offense goes a step far- 
ther than that,” continued Glare as if 
he were discussing an abstract problem. 
“You are conventionally shocked be- 
cause I refuse to cloak the state of my 
feelings from myself or from you or 
from anybody—because I do not stam- 
mer an incoherent declaration. But, 
you see, to me there is nothing furtive 
in being in love. I am not sensitive 
on the point in the least. I wished to 
marry you the moment I set eyes on 
you. I have warned you of the state 
of my feelings, and I have formally pre- 
sented myself to your father as a would- 
be son-in-law.” 

“You compel me to point out again 
that your attentions are unwelcome,” 
said Nadia, but there was no firmness 
in her voice. 

“Are they?” 

The abruptness of the question star- 
tled her. She tried to take her eyes 
from his face, but could not. 

“You are impervious to a hint,” she 
said desperately. “I have asked my 
father to forbid you to enter the house 
and I shall not rest content until he 
has complied with my request.” 

David Glare laughed again. 

“That is not a very clever means of 
protecting yourself,” he said. “Obsta- 
cles but add zest to the chase. Par- 
ticularly so in my case! In South 
America men used to call me The Stoat 
behind my back. They meant it for 
an insult; I took it for a compliment.” 

Nadia started. The Stoat. That was 
the phrase her father had used absent- 
mindedly and denied vsing it. 

“Mr. Glare, will you please leave 
me?” she said weakly. There was no 
mistake about the weakness. It was the 
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first open confession that she felt un- 
equal to the task of fighting him, and 
with that he was content. 

“As you wish, Miss Rendle,” he said 
with grave formality and left her. 

She stood for a moment very still 
among the roses, her hand over her eyes. 

When she felt that he had gone a 
safe distance she looked after him and 
perceived that he was leaving the 
grounds. As he turned the bend of the 
drive she hurried back toward the house 
and into the library. Mr. Rendle was 
still sitting at his:desk, staring vacantly 
at the blotting pad. 

“Father, you have failed me!” she 
said accusingly. 

“My dear!” 

The old man’s voice was shocked. 
Ever since she had emerged from child- 
hood Nadia and himself had been the 
best of friends. Harsh words were 
never spoken between them. 

“T was astonished—hurt—by the way 
you received him, father,” she went 
on. “I told you what had passed be- 
tween us last night. And this morn- 
ing, instead of showing him the door, 
you gave him the impression that he 
might come here as often as he liked.” 

“But, Nadia,” he protested, “there is 
no excuse for me to treat him discour- 
teously. He has come to me in a per- 
fectly honorable way and declared his 
intentions.” 

“But I have told you that I don’t 
like him, father. You don’t generally 
make me know people I don’t like. I 
don’t ever want to see him again.” 

Rendle frowned and rose to his feet. 

“You are being unreasonable, Nadia. 
I take it that Glare has not insulted 
you in any way?” 

“N-no, I cannot say that he has in- 
sulted me,” faltered Nadia. 

“Very well, then,” said her father 
firmly. “He wishes to pay attentions 
to you. With your independent up- 
bringing you are perfectly capable of 
keeping a man of your own class at 
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arm’s length, if you do not like him. 
You have only to indicate your feelings 
toward him clearly, and there will be 
no difficulty in the matter.” 

He moved toward the door. 

“And if I were you, my dear, I would 
not form too hasty a judgment,” he 
added. “Speaking as your father, there 
is many a man I would accept less read- 
ily than Glare for a son-in-law. The 
fact that he is very well off may count 
for nothing; but he is also a man of 
liberal education, much traveled, and of 


_ vast experience. I should have thought 


him an ideal husband for a modern 
young woman.” 

Nadia gave vent to an exclamation 
of disgust, and her father, without no- 
ticing it, left the room. 

“Father is actually pleading his 
cause,” she said to herself. She looked 
helplessly around the room, like a child 
in search of succor. Her eye lighted 
on the bookcase—the encyclopedia. 

Moved by a sudden impulse, she went 
to the encyclopedia and looked up the 
word “Stoat.” 

Stoat: European vermin. Chief charac- 
teristic appears to be a dogged pursuit of 
its prey, of which Professor Agnesiall has 
written: “There is nothing in nature so re- 
lentless as a stoat in pursuit of its quarry.” 


With a cry Nadia dropped the book, 
which fell with a crash to the floor. 

“Nadia,” said the reproachful voice 
of Walter Este from the doorway, 
“you’re already three minutes late for 
your music lesson.” 


CHAPTER III. 
MIRIAM LIND’S CLAIM. 


[* the music room, with the painted 
ceiling for which Redden was fa- 
mous, Nadia tried to give her whole 
attention to her lesson and failed. Este 
fretted and scolded, his languor gone 
from him, a burning enthusiasm for 
his art in every note of his voice, every 
gesture of his hands. In vain Nadia 


endeavored to respond to his genius. 
Her hands fumbled at the keys, and 
the notes danced before her eyes. She 
felt tired and deeply dejected. 

“No—no—no! Listen!” Este ex- 
claimed at last. He swept her from the 
stool and plunged into the symphony 
at which she had been working. Nadia 
listened gratefully. The swelling har- 
monies rested her, soothed her elusive 
fears. Este, too, forgot his irritation as 
the music filled the room and flowed 
out into the quiet house. At the finish 
he rose abruptly. 

“You are not in the mood to learn 
to-day,” he said amiably. “Let’s leave- 
it and get out into the sun. There’s 
a fine breeze.” 

They wandered out on to the terrace, 
down the steps, and across the upper 
lawn to a marble bench set under an 
enormous chestnut tree. Este talked, 
with his usual indolence, of trivial mat- 
ters, expecting no response. His lazy 
cynicism came to Nadia as an intense 
relief from the driving power that lay 
behind David Glare’s every syllable. 

“Hist!” exclaimed Este, suddenly 
striking a theatrical pose. “A stranger 
approaches.” 

Following the direction of his gaze, 
Nadia saw, on the terrace in front of 
the house, a woman dressed elaborately 
in the fashion of five years ago. The 
woman approached the door, hesitated, 
caught sight of Nadia, and came down 
the steps toward her. Nadia went to 
meet her. 

“Excuse me,” said the woman, “can 
you tell me whether I shall find Mr. 
Rendle in this house?” 

The question was strangely phrased, 
and the words were not spoken with 
the intonation of a woman of culture. 

“My name is Lind, Miriam Lind,” 
added the woman awkwardly. 

“And I am Nadia Rendle,” said Na- 
dia brightly, to put the woman at her 
ease. “I will take you to my father, if 
you will let me.” 
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“Thank you, Miss Rendle,” said the 
woman gratefully. 

As she took the stranger toward the 
house, she noticed that she had no wed- 
ding ring. To enter the house they 
had to pass by the open windows of 
the library. As they passed Mr. Rendle 
looked up. 

“There’s no need to go into the 
house,” said Nadia. ‘My father is 
here.” 

Advancing to the windows and sign- 
ing to the stranger to follow her, she 
said: 

“Father, this lady wishes to see you. 
She is Miss Miriam Lind.” 

Rendle frowned as his daughter made 
the introduction, and then bowed 
gravely to the stranger. 

“Pray come in, Miss Lind,” he in- 
vited. “Your name is familiar to me, 
though I cannot for the moment is 

Nadia disappeared. She did not re- 
turn to the garden, but sat in the draw- 
ing-room till lunch time. As she an- 
swered the summons of the luncheon 
gong she saw the library door opened. 

“Very well, Mr. Rendle,” she heard 
the voice of Miriam Lind saying, “you 
can be sure that I shall take the matter 
into court as soon as possible.” 

Those words she overheard, but paid 
no heed to them. She would have dis- 
missed them from her-mind altogether 
but for the change in her father’s ap- 
pearance, which she noticed immedi- 
ately on his joining them at lunch. She 
could see that he was gravely worried. 
Her heart went out in quick sympathy 
to him, and, womanlike, she blamed her- 
self unreasonably for having disputed 
with him earlier in the morning. 

After lunch she sought him out. 

“Are you in trouble, daddy?” 

“No, dear,” he answéred in a tone 
that carried no conviction. 

“Honest, daddy ?” 

“Well, just a little, my love, perhaps,” 
he admitted. “But nothing serious— 
nothing serious.” 
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“That means it’s very serious, daddy. 
Hadn’t you better tell me all about it? 
It makes it easier, you know.” 

He was silent, debating, as it seemed, 
as to whether he should give her his 
confidence. 

“It’s about that rather unpleasant- 
looking woman who called here this 
morning, isn’t it?” prompted Nadia. 

He nodded. 

“IT may as well tell you the whole 
thing,” he said. “In a sense you have 
a right to know.” 

Again he was silent. She waited, 
knowing from his last remark that his 
trouble was more serious than she had 
feared. 

“It’s a business matter really,” he be- 
gan. “I have never talked to you about 
my money affairs, though I think you 
have a hazy idea that my money was 
made in South America. So it was. 
Ten years before I married your poor 
mother I invested in rubber plantations 
in company with a partner. They were 
a success. This was the foundation 
of my fortune and is still its source.” 
He paused for a moment ordering his 
memories before he presented his tale 
in completed form. 

“Very soon after we had turned the 
corner my partner disappeared,” he con- 
tinued. “I placed his share of our 
growing profits in the bank and marked 
them against the possibility of, his re- 
turn. After a lapse of seven years I 
obtained a judicial order to presume his 
death. I advertised for his next of kin 
extensiyely over a period of years. As 
no reply was forthcoming his property 
became my own. The money put aside 
for him was capitalized—that is, was 
used in the further development of the 
mine. 

“This is all so long ago that I have 
almost forgotten the name of my part- 
ner—until you mentioned it this morn- 
ing. For his name was Lind. And that 
woman claims to be his daughter.” 
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Rendle stopped to allow his daughter 
to digest the information. 

“That doesn’t strike me as a very 
serious trouble, daddy,” she said gently. 

“My dear, that is because you can- 
not understand its significance. I im- 
mediately told the lady that, in the event 
of her producing satisfactory proof of 
her identity, I would arrange an equita- 
ble sharing of the property. She is a 
strange woman. She refused to enter- 
tain my original plan and announced 
her intention of immediately proving 
her claim and demanding in cash all 
that would have been due had the claim 
been made at the time of her father’s 
death. That means that I would have 
to pay an enormous sum in cash—a 
sum exceeding the present value of the 
plantations—which in turn means that 
I should be ruined.” 

“That sounds very extraordinary,” 
said Nadia. “Could she make you do 
that, father ?” 

“There is a certain amount of doubt 
as to whether in the circumstances the 
courts would uphold the full claim,” 
replied Rendle; “but, at the best, it 
would mean a long lawsuit, at the end 
of which, if I were to win, I would be 
allowed some.compromise. 

“It’s perhaps difficult for you to grasp 
the whole position,” he went on. ‘For 
the last ten years or more I have been 
living up to my income. I wanted you 
to have every advantage in life, Nadia. 
Of course, the woman may be an im- 
postor; the courts may refuse to ac- 
cept her claim in its entirety. Never- 
theless, it would be idle to deny that 
there is‘a possibility that, if not ruined, 
I shall be made a comparatively poor 
man. That is why it would be so ad- 
vantageous if you could discover that, 
after all, your aversion to David Glare 
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“Oh!” cried Nadia. “Everything 


comes back to David Glare. I believe 
—lI believe that he is at the bottom of 
this woman’s claim, father.” 
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“Conceivably,” said Rendle, shrugging 
his shoulders. “But that fact will 
hardly affect its validity. I wish you 
were not quite so prejudiced on the 
point, Nadia.” 

The spirit of loving kindness in which 
she had approached him was dispelled. 
She saw in her father now only one 
who was willing to help David Glare 
to obtain possession of her. . 

Her mind traveled rapidly over the 
events of the last few hours and pieced 
them together. First of all was the sud- 
den defection of Gordon Haynes. Next 
there was her father’s inexplicable fail- 
ure to take her part when Glare had 
called upon him, And now there was’ 
the sudden threat to her father’s for- 
tunes. Instinctively she knew that the 
three events were connected. Was there 
no limit to the man’s sinister power? 

For the first time she was beginning 
to feel thoroughly afraid. 


CHAPTER IV. 
STEEL ON STEEL, 


ANOTHER hairpin, Gracie, I think, 
just there. Ah, that’s better! 
That’s all, isn’t it? T’ll go down.” 

Grace Jarratt glanced anxiously at 
her mistuess’ face as she held the door 
open for her and watched her pass down 
the long corridor. That same depres- 
sion was clouding her mind again— 
Gracie was sure of it. What was the 
cause ? 

Had that Mr. Este been making love 
to her? Had Mr. Rendle upset her 
somehow? Gracie ran over the names 
of the guests expected at Redden to- 
night: Mr. Chesterfield, Mr. Jaroman, 
Mr. Jack Kenyon; the first two elderly 
friends of the millionaire, Jack Ken- 
yon, a pleasant-mannered, immaculately 
turned-out youth of some twenty-eight 
years, who hid a sound knowledge of 
man and womankind behind a sem- 
blance of apparently abysmal stupidity. 
All three were friends of long standing 
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—not of the kind to threaten a young 
and lovely girl’s peace of mind. Yet 
Gracie was convinced that the shadow 
she saw in her mistress’ eyes was that 
of fear. 

Nadia made her way to the smaller 
drawing-room, where her father was 
chatting with his guests. She greeted 
them with the grace and distinction of 
manner that were among her charms, 
and her father’s eye followed proudly 
her slim figure in its gown of moon- 
light satin as she went in to dinner on 
the arm of Jaroman, the banker. As_ 
they took their places at table she caught 
his eye and smiled at him. For a mo- 
ment the old affection between them had 
blotted out the disagreement of the 
morning. ‘ 

Conversation became genuinely inter- 
esting as dinner proceeded. Chester- 
field, owner of three daily papers and 
a score of weekly and monthly publica- 
tions, talked quietly, but well, of topics 
of the day. Jaroman, no mean violin- 
ist, discussed opera with Este, while 
Kenyon’s absurdities moved Rendle to 
his low chuckle more than once. Nadia, 
herself speaking little, listened content- 
edly to the voices round her. They gave 
her the same odd sense of security she 
had experienced earlier in the day ; they 
were familiar, genial, simple. She re- 
gretted it when the moment came for 
her to leave the dining room. As she 
rose her eyes roved for a moment over 
the details of its furniture. There was 
a queer comfort in its vast expanse of 
polished floor, its table of carved oak, 
its gigantic hearth, and wonderful mu- 
ral decorations. 

Alone in the drawing-room, she took 
herself to task. 

“Tf I am panic-stricken after one day 
of this insane persecution, what shall I 
be after a month of it—a year? For 
that man Glare will pursue me; there 
is no doubt about it.” She shivered, 
though the evening was warm. “What 
is there in him that makes me tongue- 
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tied in his presence, fascinated by him 
as a bird is by a snake? What is there 
in me that responds to his domination, 
that accepts it, that £ 

She broke off. Her restless pacing 
of the room had brought her near the 
door. In the hall a voice was speaking 
to a footman. It was the voice of 
David Glare. He was being shown into 
the dining-room. 

Nadia drew a long, unsteady breath. 
Her heart was beating wildly, and again 
she noticed that trembling of her hands. 
She was moved to the very depths. 

“Tt must end,” she said. “It must 
end.” 

For a long moment she stood immo- 
bile. Then she left the room and 
walked slowly across the hall and en- 
tered the dining-room. 

Rendle looked up in mingled surprise 
and annoyance as she closed the door 
behind her. 

“We shall join you directly, dear,” 
he said. 

Nadia walked slowly across the huge 
floor to the foot of the table. There 
came one of those sudden silences that 
fall with the consciousness of impend- 
ing crisis. Each of the men knew that 
the girl was about to tear the veil of 
conventionality. 

“Gentlemen,” said Nadia, addressing 
her father’s guests, “I have come to 
you because I am afraid—hecause [ 
need your protection.” She was in- 
tensely aware of Glare’s presence, but 
she would not accord him even a glance. 

“What are you afraid of, Nadia? 
It was Este who spoke with sudden 
excitement. 

“T am afraid of Mr. Glare,” answered 
Nadia, a tremor in her voice. 

For a moment all eyes were turned 
from the girl to David Glare. His out- 
ward ease of manner was in no way dis- 
@irbed. 

“Really, Nadia 
in confusion, 

“Please let me speak, father,” said 





” began her father 
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Nadia. The men looked from Glare to 
the girl who had set all the conventions 
at defiance. “Mr. Glare,” she went on, 
struggling to control her voice, ‘‘has an- 
nounced his intention of compelling me 
to marry him. I do not wish to marry 
him. I do not wish to see him at all. 
I have appealed to my father, and he 
will not do as I ask and request Mr. 
Glare not to come here. I have reason 
to believe that Mr. Glare is taking steps 
to compel me to do as he wishes. My 
father is unwilling or unable to protect 
me, and—I have no one to turn to.” 

“You have, Nadia,” said Walter Este. 
His sensitive temperament had seized 
the full tragedy of the girl’s position. 
All eyes were turned upon the young 
musician. 

“Gentlemen,” he said to the company, 
“you can imagine what it must have 
cost Miss Rendle to come here and make 
such a confession to her father’s guests. 
Miss Rendle is a woman of spirit and 
of courage—and she has come here to 
tell us that she is afraid. I for one 
will not tolerate such a thing. I pro- 
pose to end it myself.” 

He turned to Glare, who was sipping 
his port at the same side of the table 
as himself. 

“You, Glare, listen to me,” he said 
with a ferocity of which no one who 
knew the gentle musician would have 
believed him capable. “I'll give you a 
gentleman’s way out of this difficulty, 
though you don’t deserve it. Cross the 
State: with me to-night. Meet me at 
dawn and—choose your own weapons.” 

Glare turned in his chair and re- 
garded Este. 

“You're a musician, aren’t you?” he 
said with cold contempt. “You’ve been 
studying Italian opera too closely, my 
young friend. One doesn’t do that sort 


of thing nowadays.” 

“Este,” protested Rendle, “you age 
insulting one of my guests.” 

“Sir,” said Este, “I am merely giving 
your daughter the protection which you 
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have denied.” Ignoring Rendle, he 
turned again to Glare. 

“You will leave this house at once, 
and you will give your word never 
again to attempt to see Miss Rendle,” 
he said, “or I swear to you that I will 
kill you.” 

As he spoke Este strode to the wall, 
whereon hung a pair of crossed rapiers 
over an ornamental shield. As his hand 
touched the hilt of the rapier, Glare was 
standing opposite him, his hand on the 
opposite hilt. 

Este wrenched the rapier from the 
wall. Glare did likewise. The two 
men stood facing each other, each with 
a naked rapier. Kenyon leaped to his 
feet, his face white with excitement, but 
he made no further move. Jaroman 
and Chesterfield sat rigid in their seats. 

“Stop, Este, or I will shoot you!” 

Rendle was covering Este with an 
automatic pistol. For a moment the 
musician hesitated. Rendle went on: 

“Mr. Glare is my guest. I intend to 
protect him. Unless you drop that ra- 
pier at once I will fire.” 

“Don’t shoot the kid, Rendle,” came 


. the drawling voice of David Glare. “I’m 


quite able to protect myself, I assure 
you.” 

“You’re not!” replied Rendle flatly. 
“Fencing is the only thing Este can do. 
He won the gold cup for fencing last 
year.” 

“Put your gun up, Rendle,” repeated 
Glare, and this time his voice had the 
unmistakable quality of command. 
“This young man amuses me, and I 
don’t want the game spoiled.” 

“Come on, you pretty boy,” he said 
to Este. “Never mind Rendle! He 
won't dare to pull the trigger:” 

“The servants!” declared Rendle. 

Nadia, thrilled in every fiber of her 
being, went to the door and turned the 
key. 

“T see you’re going to let me kill you 
instead of murdering you,” said Este. 


? 
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“You're going to fight for your life now. 
Take that cigar out of your mouth!” 

“I prefer to smoke when I am en- 
joying myself,” replied Glare. 

As he spoke there came the sudden 
rasping hiss of steel on steel, and in 
the next instant the cigar was flicked 
from Glare’s lips and lay on the floor. 

“Very pretty!” said Glare. “I per- 
ceive you have learned fencing in a 
drawing-room.” 

“Does that convince you that I can 
kill you when I want to?” demanded 
Este. “I am not a murderer by in- 
stinct. Give me your word as required 
and I will put up the rapier.” 

Glare lowered his foil. 

“T give you my word,” he said slowly, 
“that I will marry Miss Rendle.” 

The next instant Este lunged. The 
clang of metal reverberated through the 
vast dining room as the guards of the 
two rapiers met, Este’s point being 
forced down by Glare. In the former’s 
face was a genuine surprise that Glare 
had parried his thrust. 

Glare forced him to hold the position 
with a wrist of iron. 

“That, gentlemen,” drawled Glare, “‘is 
the first attack which is taught in the 
fencing schools of Paris.” 

“Stop!” commanded Rendle. 
can’t fight a duel in America.” 

All four men were now on their feet. 
None of them dared interfere lest, tack- 
ling one of the contestants, the other 
should be placed at an unfair advan- 
tage. 

“Mr. Este, or whatever the gentleman 
calls himself, will now proceed to give 
you further examples of his skill,” con- 
tinued Glare, and broke from the hold. 

Into the eyes of Este came the look 
of determination to kill or be killed. 
Instantly he began a savage attack. 
Three lunges in as many seconds were 
parried by guards he had never met in 
the schools of Paris: His skill as a 
fencer told him that he was facing an 
opponent of a different technique. 
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Pressing his rapier against the other’s, 
he felt an immense strength. Then he 
began a series of surprise attacks. 

For two minutes, three minutes, Na- 
dia and the three men watched the as- 
tounding spectacle of a duel fought with 
rapiers in twentieth-century America. 
The girl’s breath was coming in gasps, 
as if she, a mere spectator, were one 
of the two men wielding the delicate 
weapons they had torn from the walls. 
Two men were fighting for her favor 
as men fought two hundred years ago. 
Her heart leaped with fear for Este. 
Yet beneath the fear was exultation as 
Glare exhibited a master skill. That 
which was stronger than herself ac- 
claimed him, even while her reason 
sought to shut him out of her life for- 
ever. 

Again and again Este attacked with 
lightning thrusts which seemed certain 
of success. Each time they were not 
so much parried as flicked aside by his 
opponent. Este’s most brilliant feats 
were of no avail. Glare, it seemed, was 
not fencing—he was using his rapier as 
a broadsword, to turn aside the attacks 
of his opponent. 

To every one in the room, even to 
Nadia, it was apparent that Este was 
tiring himself. Glare forced their blades 
to a lock. 

“You see, my dear Rendle,” he said, 
looking over his shoulder at his host, 
“T am well able to take care of myself, 
as I told you. I am now going to teach 
this young firebrand manners.” 

Glare broke the lock and sprang clear. 
A faint smell of burning assailed his 


nostrils. He cast a lightning glance to 
the floor. His cigar was burning the 
carpet. He lunged at Este, and, as 


the latter parried and retreated, he 
stooped and picked up his cigar, catch- 
ing Este’s blade on his own as the lat- 
ter lunged again. 

Holding the cigar between his teeth, 
Glare for the first time began to at- 
tack. His lunges lacked the lightning 
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rapidity of Este’s, but they had a firm-- 


ness which drove the latter back and 
back. Este had his back toward Nadia, 
and Glare was rapidly forcing him in 
the direction of the girl. 

“Look out for my daughter!” cried 
Rendle. 

“I will take every care,” returned 
Glare as calmly as if he were speaking 
over a chessboard. He forced Este 
back another couple of paces. Nadia 
retreated to the corner of the room, her 
hands outstretched against the wall. 

Back still, step by step, until they 
were within a few feet of Nadia. Then 
Glare lunged and twisted, and the next 
instant Este’s rapier clattered to the 
floor. 

Glare had deliberately brought the 
musician as near to Nadia as space 
permitted and had then disarmed him. 

Este placed his hands on his hips and 
faced death calmly. Glare drew the 
point of his rapier across the young 
man’s shirt front and tapped a tattoo. 

“Now, you romantic child,” he began 
in his mocking drawl, “listen to me. 
This dueling nonsense doesn’t exist in 
America. The unromantic version of 
our little affair is that you have attacked 
me with a lethal weapon in the pres- 
ence of five independent witnesses. If 
I were to give you in charge, you 
would probably get at least five years’ 
penal servitude. But I am not going 
to give you in charge. I am going to 
forget the whole incident—until such 
time as you may have the temerity to 
interfere with me again. Now pick 
those foils up and put them back.” As 
he spoke he flung his rapier to the floor 
beside Este’s. 

Walter Este bowed to David Glare. 

Then he turned to Nadia. 

“Nadia,” he said brokenly, “you see 
what has happened. For your sake I 
have tried to kill this man. When I 
found he was a better fencer than I 
—and I found it out in ten seconds— 
I was willing that he should kill me, 


He has chosen to humiliate me. That 
is because he is a cad. But by the very 
laws of chivalry, under which I have 
fought with him and been defeated, I 
am forbidden to attack him again. I 
have tried to protect you and I have 
failed. I must leave your father’s house 
to-night—and I only pray God that 
some other gentleman in this room may 
be more successful than myself.” 

With a little cry of pity Nadia 
stretched out her hands to him. He 
caught them in his and bent his lips 
to them. For a moment Nadia was 
conscious only of an almost maternal 
tenderness for this boy who would have 
thrown away his life for her sake. 
Then, over his bent head, she saw David 
Glare. He was looking at her fixedly, 
a faint smile on his lips, the light of 
complete mastery in his eyes. 

Her hands went limp in Este’s grasp. 
She withdrew them hurriedly, and with- 
out a word ran sobbing from the room. 


CHAPTER V. 
RENDLE SPEAKS. 


N° one spoke as Este picked up the 
foils and replaced them in their 
clamps upon the wall. Each of the 
others sensed the young man’s tragedy. 
The fire had gone from his countenance. 
He looked as he was, a beaten man, and 
by now every one knew that he had 
lost more than a fencing match—that 
he had fought for the woman he loved. 
With a bow to the company he left 
the room. As the door closed behind 
him Glare began to speak. 

“A great pity!” he remarked easily. 
“T had no feeling whatever against that 
youngster. I would have spared him, 
only he made it necessary for me to 
humiliate him.” 

“Tf you have humiliated Este,” said 
Rendle, speaking with a firm precision 
which he had never before used to 
Glare, “you have humiliated me a great 
deal more.” 
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“Really, my dear Rendle, I fail to 
see ” began Glare, but Rendle was 
not to be interrupted. 

“Pray, let me continue,” he went on. 
“When my daughter this morning asked 
me to do my best to prevent your being 
thrown into her path I thought she had 
taken some girlish fancy into her head 
and I declined to humor her. To-night 
you have given a pretty clear indica- 
tion that she had good cause to fear 
you. You are a man of strange in- 
stincts, Glare, which I do not pretend 
to understand. Why you should have 
focused your desire upon my daughter 
I cannot imagine—and have no wish to 
do so. Let me assure you, however, 
that my daughter has no need to appeal 
to strangers to help her. 

“I am very sorry indeed that you 
have been insulted and attacked while 
a guest in my house. I think you will 
realize that I was powerless to control 
Este x 

“Oh, quite,” interrupted Glare, a 
sneer in his voice. 

“In that case,” said Rendle, “I will 
now ask you to leave the house and not 
to enter it or the grounds again under 
any pretext whatever.” 

“Pretext!”’ exclaimed Glare. “I am 
not in the habit of offering pretexts, 
Rendle.” 

“Will you presume to bully me in my 
own house, sir?” asked Rendle, a flash 
of anger mounting to his cheeks. There 
came to him memories of the old days 
in the West and South America, when 
civilization had counted for less than 
a quick hand and a true eye. “Then 
you compel me to add this—the next 
time I meet you face to face in my house 
or in my grounds I will shoot you.” 

“You’re not the only one who carfies 
a gun, Rendle,” said Glare, rising and 
preparing to go. 

“Surely there’s no need for this kind 
of talk,” put in Jaroman. “I under- 
stand, if I may be allowed to interfere, 
that the sole point at issuc is whether 








Mr. Glare is to pay attentions to Miss 
Rendle. I am convinced that, in the 
circumstances, Mr. Glare will be un- 
likely to press his suit.” 

“T am afraid, Mr. Jaroman, you could 
not have heard me pledge my word to 
that young musician. I gave him my 
word that I would marry Miss Ren- 
dle.” 

The banker was astounded by the an- 
swer. 

“By Heaven!” he exclaimed. “You 
compel me to take a hand in the game. 
A man like you is a danger to society.” 

“By taking a hand in the game, my 
dear Jaroman,” said Glare, “you doubt- 
less mean that you will compel your 
bank to call in my short loans. That 
will cost me a few thousands, but it 
won’t break me—or make me break my 
word.” 

Glare turned to Chesterfield. 

“You, Mr. Chesterfield, will, I pre- 
sume, do your bit in the cause of chiv- 
alry by unearthing a few scandals with 
which I have been connected in the 
West and South America. Perhaps you 
will publish my picture in every news- 
paper in the United States with appro- 
priate comments on my villainy. Even 
that does not frighten me. I bear no 
malice. Your organized hostility will 
not prevent me from sending each of 
you—an invitation to my wedding. 
Good night, gentlemen!” With an 
ironic bow to the company Glare left the 
room. 

Slowly the attitudes of the four men 
relaxed. It was as if the air had be- 
come clearer, the light more brilliant, 
the space round them wider. 

“We used to call him The Stoat in 
South America,” said Rendle half to 
himself. 

“T believe the fellow is mad,” said 
Jaroman. “But it’s madness with a 
method. You must somehow keep him 
from pestering your daughter, Rendle.” 

“We'll find some way of smashing 
him,” said Chesterfield. 
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“They used to call him The Stoat,” 
repeated Rendle slowly, ignoring the 
others. “He was not a contemporary 
of mine, but I have kept in touch with 
South America and have heard tales 
about him. They called him that be- 
cause there’s a sort of savage, relentless 
determination in his nature. He is a 
man of blind will power. He sets out 


.to do a thing—halfway through it he 


may know that his original object can’t 
be attained—but he plods steadily on 
till he has reached his goal. It’s a 


‘fanaticism with him. He simply can’t 


let go of anything he has fastened upon, 
So—they called him—The Stoat.” 

“Upon my word I’m sorry Este didn’t 
run him through!” exclaimed Jaroman. 
“Look here, Rendle, that confounded 
fellow has upset me. Don’t think me 
unsociable, but I’m going to clear out.” 

Chesterfield followed suit, and the 
party was broken up. 


CHAPTER VI. 
NADIA’S DISCOVERY. 


HEN Nadia had fled from the 
dining room it had been in her 
own rooms that she had sought refuge. 
She stood in the middle of her boudoir 
with her hands pressed to her mouth, 
as if she would have screamed aloud 
had not her will restrained her. Her 
eyes, staring out into the summer night, 
lying like a pall over Redden, were those 
of a hunted animal. 

Twenty-four hours ago she had met 
Glare for the first time. Twenty-four 
hours! In that short space of time he 
had so dominated the very roots of her 


.nature that she could run from his 


presence as she would never have run 
had he threatened her with physical 
violence. And not only from his wiz- 
ardry did she seek escape, but also from 
that hitherto unguessed-at instinct in 
her to pay homage to the strong man, 
whether his strength be used for good 
or evil—the instinct of the cave woman 


to glory in conquest, even though she 
be the captive. 

It was from herself in this strange 
guise that Nadia’s soul recoiled. 

She rang violently for Gracie, and 
suffered herself to be undressed in 
silence. She felt the girl’s solicitous 
eyes upon her, but she felf too utterly 
exhausted to attempt to reassure her. 
At last she was lying between the cool 
sheets of her bed. 

She fell into a doze the moment 
Gracie left her. Distorted visions flitted 
across her mind—men in ruffles and 
wigs were fighting over a woman who 
lay gagged in a corner of Redden din- 
ing hall, and one of the men was The 
Stoat, and the woman who tore and bit 
at her bonds was herself. Desperately 
she tried to’see the face of the other 
duelist, but he would or could not turn 
toward her. He was hard pressed, he 
was giving back, he was dropping to 
one knee 

A sharp sound like a shot crashed 
through the fragment of her dream. 

Instantly she sat up, every sense 
keenly alert. Then she sprang out of 
bed and put on her dressing gown. 
Physically she was utterly without fear, 
She could face any concrete, definite 
danger. 

She hurried from her room down the 
staircase. The sound had seemed to 
come from under her room—from the 
library. 

Pausing an instant outside the library, 
she could see light coming through the 
chinks of the door. Immediately she 
turned the handle. 

The sight that met her gaze momen- 
tarily unnerved her. 

Her father was standing in the mid- 
dle of the room, a pistol still held in 
his hand. It was as if he had frozen 
in the position in which he had fired. 
His face wore an expression of horror, ' 
and his eyes were fixed on something 
which she could not see. 

She came to his side, and her eyes, 
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following the direction of his gaze, came 
to light upon the prostrate body of a 
woman. 

With a gasp she recognized the 
woman. It was the woman who had 
described herself as Miriam Lind—the 
woman whose claim to the Rendle plan- 
tations threatened ruin to her father. 

“Father—what have you done?” 

The words came from her in a horri- 
fied whisper. 

Slowly her father turned his eyes to 
his daughter. 

“The Stoat!’ he muttered feebly. 

There came a knock on the door. 
Nadia went to answer it. Marples, the 
butler, was standing outside in his dress- 
ing gown. 

“I heard a shot, miss,” he began, his 
face betraying his fear. 

For in instant Nadia reflected, and 
then, realizing that it would be impos- 
sible to do anything but declare the 
position, she said : “Mr. Rendle has shot 
a burglar. He is rather overcome. Do 
not come in here. Go for the police.” 

The butler hurried to do her bidding. 
Her cool courage had steadied his 
nerves. 
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“Father,” said Nadia, returning and 
taking the pistol from his hand and lay- 
ing it on the table, “I have just sent 
Marples for the police. Tell me quickly, 
before they come, what has happened. 
Why did you shoot this woman?” 

“The Stoat!” repeated Rendle, his 
eyes wide with a horror which made 
her doubt his sanity. “I told him to- 
night, Nadia, that if I ever saw him 
again in my house or grounds I would 
shoot him on sight. I saw him here 
a minute ago—in the library—I fired at 
him. This woman fell at my feet.” 

“Father—father, calm yourself!” 
said Nadia. “It can’t have happened - 
like that. Try to tell me sf 

She broke off as she saw her father 
sway. She clutched at him in time to 
prevent his falling, and succeeded in 
thrusting him into an armchair. He 
lay back, his head forward on his chest. 

Nadia was momentarily at a loss. 
In a few minutes the police would ar- 
rive. Her father had lost conscious- 
ness. She looked helplessly round the 
room and stood, petrified with horror, 
as the French windows parted and 
David Glare appeared in the opening. 





To be continued in next week’s issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


DETECTIVE BUREAU FOR BURGLARY INSURANCE 


COMPANIES 
[_ARGE burglary insurance firms in New York, alarmed by the rapid rise 


in the crime rate, have organized their own detective bureau. 


It is under 


the comntand of Gerard Luisi, who for some time conducted the department 


of Expert Detective Advice for Detective Story MaGazine. 


Mr. Luisi is 


one of the most widely known burglary insurance claim investigators and ad- 
justers in the country, and the insurance companies expect that he and the 
operatives at his service will do much to embarrass crooks, 

Seven years ago Mr. Luisi broke up the bogus servant girl band of thieves, 


which had cost the insurance companies millions of dollars. 


With two other 





detectives he went to a hotel where Vogel, the head of the gang, and Vogel’s 
wife were staying. The suspects refused to submit to arrest, and in the fight 
that ensued both were killed. One of the detectives was shot and killed, and 
another was crippled for life, and Mr. Luisi carried six bullets away in his body. 
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R.AMOS CLACKWORTHY, 

turning a page of his book, 
smiled as he saw The Early 
Bird toss away a half-smoked 
cigarette impatiently, promptly roll a 
fresh one, light it with a nervous ges- 
ture, and bring the sole of his shoe 
down on the thick rug in a silent signal 
of distress. 

“Something on your mind, James?” 

The Early Bird snorted. 

“Huh!” he exploded. “I reckon 
you'd be satisfied if the old bean was 
as empty as our pockets are gonna be, 
if we don’t get out an’ grab some kale.” 
. He got abruptly from his chair and 
strode over to the window, where he 
began drawing invisible dollar marks on 
the pane. 

“T was just reading here ” began 
the master confidence man teasingly. 

“Durn them ginks, anyhow!” rudely 
interrupted The Early Bird. “You 
oughtta get a job runnin’ a library, in- 
stead of followin’ the bunko business. 
If you ain’t interested no more in chas- 
in’ the yellow boys, just say so, an’ I'll 
cut loose an’ annex myself a live part- 
ner what knows that money talks a 
more allurin’ language than any of them 
poet guys ever spieled. I gotta have 
action, an’ I gotta have it quick.” 

“You may need action, James,” Mr. 
Clackworthy commented, “but you cer- 
tainly exaggerate our financial status 
when you hint at empty pockets. We 








have enough to live in idle comfort for 


the rest of our days. But your impa- 
tience is very apropos of my own 
thoughts; the human mind is a 
strangely complex organism, and r 

“Don’t you go to handin’ out them 
three-layer words of yours,” pleaded 
The Early Bird; “and you needn’t 
weary the chin by spdéutin’ aay high- 
brow lingo, neither.” 

“Be patient, James ; I have good news 
for you, but I must be permitted to tell 
it in my own way.” 

“You mean your ears is itchin’, too, 
for the rustle of a handful of Uncle 
Sam’s I O U’s?” demanded The Early 
Bird eagerly. 

“You and I, James, are strangely 
alike for persons so widely different. 
Perhaps it is, after all, that thing which 
we call a part of human nature, that 
trait in man which makes him ever a 
creature of dissatisfaction; the un- 
plucked fruit is always the sweetest, the 
unattained always the most desirable.” 

“Where’s this little essay leadin’ to?” 
. “T mean, James, that you alone are 
not chafing under inaction; I mean that 
I, with a most satisfactory opulence 
standing as a bulwark between me and 
the poorhouse, probably should be con- 
tent to retire from my more or less un- 
ethical profession—I am afraid that 
there are plenty ready to say that it is 
downright criminal —leaving various 
and sundry carelessly guarded bank bal- 
ances to the machinations of other men 
of easy conscience.” 
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“Tell it to me in first-reader lan- 
guage,” The Early Bird requested with 
a groan. 

“I am saying, James, that the mere 
possession of this world’s goods does 
not satisfy me; I find that it is the act 
of acquiring possession and not the 
possession itself which interests me. I 
find inaction very boresome. My dear 
friends whom I love to meet between 
the book covers are getting very tire- 
some of late. In short, James, speak- 
ing in your own inelegant idiom, my 
fingers are itching to get some easy 
coin.” 

An expansive grin lighted The Early 
Bird’s face; his cloud of gloom was 
dissipated by the sunshine of radiant 
hopes that he always felt’ when the 
master confidence man was about to set 
sail on his delightful sea of piracy. 

“Slip me the lay,” he begged, sitting 
down on the edge of the chair and 
leaning forward eagerly. 

“I have decided, James, to try a bit 
of an experiment; I think, for pure 
artistry, it will be one of the most novel 
things in our interesting career. You 
have, doubtless, heard of Mr. Hogan 
Netherly ?” 

“The big-money gazabo? Sure; who 
ain’t heard of that well-upholstered 
Jesse James? Was you plannin’ on 
puttin’ the hooks into that gink? Ain’t 
he the homo whose first name has been 
shortened a coupla letters?” 

“Right you are, James; I refer to our 
famous financial buccaneer, ‘Hog’ Neth- 
erly. And an apt bit of satire it is, too, 
that liberty with his Christian name, 
for years now he has been fattening at 
the expense of others.” 

“Gosh!” murmured The Early Bird. 
“Tlow you gonna do it? Takin’ a 
coupla bucks from that bozo’s gonna be 
juts as easy as pullin’ a shark’s eye- 
teeth, I betcha.” 

“Perhaps,” continued Mr. Clack- 
worthy, “you have also heard of Mr. 
Howard Tracy?” 


“Yeah!” The Early Bird nodded. 
“He’s that human skyrocket what’s been 
shootin’ across th’ financial sky, ain’t 
he? Comes from somewheres in the 
Far West, don’t he?” 

Mr. Clackworthy nodded. ‘Yes, and 
as clean a two-fisted fighter as ever 
muddled the polluted waters of our local 
money. mart. A real man, Howard 
Tracy, but it has begun to look as if 
he’s licked. And there’s a bit of ro- 
mance connected with it, too.” 

“Zaso?” 

“Tracy made a million or so in min- 
ing out West, James. He lived in a 
very arid country, and he came East - 
with the dream of converting the bar- 
ren region into fertile fields through a 
giant irrigation project. Of course he’s 
had other interests; saw that it took 
more money than he had to swing his 
big dream, and he proceeded to get it. 
The wise fellows picked him for a lamb, 
but it made*him hopping mad when 
they tried to shear a little of his wool, 
and he jumped into the game. He’s 
given several of them a bitter dose of 
their own medicine from time to time, 
but 5 

“But what’s this chapter of ancient 
history gotta do with pickin’ Hog Neth- 
erly’s pocket for a few thousand or so 
iron men?” interrupted The Early Bird 
impatiently. 

“Just a moment, James; let me pro- 
ceed. Old Netherly happened to have 
a personal interest in this irrigation 
scheme of Tracy’s. Netherly owns a 
lot of timber out in that country, and 
he wants to realize on it. He needs 
water power to run his mills if he’s to 
develop his holdings, and he has his 
eye on Brant’s Basin himself. Wants 
to build a big dam for himself instead 
of letting Tracy put through his irri- 
gation scheme. 

“Tracy has organized a company for 
promotion purposes, and Netherly’s 
trying to get control away from him. 
Tracy is very popular; most of the 
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crowd are with him on general prin- . 


ciples; but Netherly wields a mighty 


big stick, and he’s putting up a big fight. - 


So far it’s about a draw. Netherly is 
scared to death, and Tracy—well, 
Tracy isn’t the sort that gets ‘scared,’ 
but he’s badly worried. It isn’t so much 
the money; it’s—well, here’s where the 
romance comes in. Tracy and Netherly 
are rivals in love as well as business. 
They are both anxious to win the hand 
of Miss Clarice Dennison.” 

“That peach whose picture is always 
appearin’ in th’ society columns?” asked 
The Early Bird. fi 

“None other, James; the daughter of 
Samuel Dennison, the banker.” 

The Early Bird gasped. “A sweet 
thing like her wouldn’t be takin’ unto 
herself a husband like that walkin’ piece 
of jelly? Why, old Netherly’s got as 
many chins as th’ Woolworth Buildin’s 
got stories.” 

“And almost as many millions as he 
has chins,” reminded Mr. Clackworthy 
with a grim smile. “Gossip has it that 
she and Tracy are practically engaged, 
but her father’s finances are understood 
to be in a bad way and—you under- 
stand.” 

“She’s gotta marry a gink what can 
get her old man outta hock, eh?” 

“You have stated the situation ac- 
curately, even if inelegantly, James; ro- 
mance is not always a free agent. Clar- 
ice Dennison will be allowed to choose 
her heart’s desire if he does not hit the 
financial reefs; otherwise she will be 
forced by circumstances to accept the 
suitor who can save the family for- 
tunes.” 

“What’s the Cupid stuff gotta do with 
carvin’ a slice outta old Hog Netherly’s 
financial quarters?” demanded The 


Early Bird. 

“Only this, James ; it clothes our little 
venture with the alluring vestments of 
romance, The most wonderful thing in - 
the world is romance, James.” 

“Y’ mean you’re gonna play Cupid? 


Nix on that stuff; stick to the job of 
pryin’ loose a few shekels outta Neth- 
erly’s fat fingers, I say.” 

“Of course, James, I always operate 
on the theory that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire; if I play the part of Dan 
Cupid I shall collect a fee commen- 
surate with the service rendered.” Mr. 
Clackworthy smiled as he spoke. 

The Early Bird was seething with im- 
patience. “Come on, boss,” he begged ; 
“slip me the info’; th’ old ears is itchin’ 
to be let in on the know.” 

It had been a long time since the 
master confidence man had been privi- 
leged to get his idiomatic, coworker’s 
curiosity worked to such a fever pitch; 
he did not intend to satisfy him so eas- 
ily. He &rew 4oward him the small 
card-index file, the mahogany-cased 
compartment which held a wealth of 
surprising information concerning vari- 
ous and sundry gentlemen who were 
potential contributors to the unchar- 
tered firm of Clackworthy & Co. 

“Here, James,” he said, “are a few 
sketchy facts concerning Mr. Netherly. 
Suppose you glance over this and see 
if you can put your finger on the par- 
ticular idiosyncrasy which we are about 
to capitalize.” 

The Early Bird took the card which 
bore the financial pirate’s name. He 
read: 

Hogan Netherly—Born Chicago. Career 
one of careful dishonesty. Started as 


broker’s clerk and made first big money by 
double-crossing his employers. Entirely un- 


scrupulous. Very cunning. Demon for de- 
tails. Seldom takes long chances; always 
plays safe. Not interested in sports; only 


amusement, piling up his fortune. Moderate 
drinker, No hobbies. Not sportsman. Lost 
hearing in 1910 and.learned lip reading. 
Hearing restored by delicate operation. Re- 
fused to pay bill for $10,000 for same as 
exorbitant; sued and forced to pay. 


The Early Bird studied the card 
thoughtfully for some minutes and 
shook his head. 

“IT don’t see 
“What’s the lay?” 


it,’ he admitted. 
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“Get into your coat, James, and we 
will take a little ride downtown to in- 
spect the office I have succeeded in rent- 
ing in The Loop,” said Mr. Clack- 
worthy with a chuckle. 

The Early Bird gazed at the master 
confidence man reproachfully. 

“You’ve had a hen on all the time, an’ 
I thought you was doin’ nothin’ but 
readin’ them durn books,” he protested. 
“Le’s be goin’. You'llslip me an earful 
on the way downtown, won’cha?” 

Mr. Clackworthy smiled enigmati- 
cally. 

II. 


The elevator whisked Mr, Clack- 
worthy and The Early Bird to the top 
floor of the Meadow Building, the 
twenty-one stories of which loomed 
high over its less pretentious neighbors. 
The pair rounded the corridor and 
came to the door at the end. The Early 
Bird paused with a puzzled frown as 
he read the neat, gold-leaf letters on the 
glass panel, which announced: 

AMOS CLACKWORTHY 
Consulting Engineer 

“Consultin’ engineer !” exclaimed The 
Early Bird. “I betcha you don’t know 
the difference between a pile driver an’ 
a derrick. Consultin’ engineer, m’eye!” 

“T think, James,” said Mr. Clack- 
worthy, “that I can draw a rather good 
blue print of a certain gentleman of 
swollen fortune having the disgusting 
plethora of his bank roll reduced by a 
few thousands.” 

“Spiel!” urged The Early Bird. 

“There might be some technical diffi- 
culties to my filling the role of prac- 
ticing engineer,” said Mr, Clackworthy, 
“but a consulting engineer—ah, that 
is vastly different.” 

“Well,” The Early Bird said as he 
flung himself into a chair inside the 
office and glanced aboyt at the pros- 
perous-looking mahogany desk and the 
businesslike mechanical drawings which 
adorned the walls, “you’ve got about 
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two minutes to show me whether or not 
you're a civil engineer.” 

“How so, James?” 

“Well,” drawled James, “I’ve been 
noticin’ that when you stage one of 
these little grab-the-coin parties of 
yours you’ve always got a bottle of 
hootch hid away in the desk. Now, if 
you’ a civil engineer Peet 

“T get you, James.” Mr. Clack- 
worthy laughed. “I shall proceed to 
show you that in the common use of 
the word, I have not forgotten how to 
be a good host. I have a bottle from 
my private stock.” 

A high ball disposed of, The Early 
Bird gave the offices a more critical 
survey. It was a two-room suite with 
a small outer office; the larger room, 
where they were seated, served as Mr. 
Clackworthy’s private office. The win- 
dow of the private office looked out on 
a court. 

Glancing across the court, The Early 
Bird stared in frank curiosity at the 
unusual bit of architecture across the 
way. Mr. Clackworthy’s suite was on 
the top floor of the Meadow Building, 
but on the roof of the section of the 
building across the court had been built 
a glassed-in compartment. It seemed 
to be a perfectly appointed suite of of- 
fices, except that instead of bricks for 
sides, there were large panels of non- 
breakable glass. It was like a giant sun 
parlor. 

“Pink-eyed catfish!” exclaimed The 
Eatly Bird. “What’s that? I thought 
this was an office building, not a roof 
garden.” 

“That,” explained Mr. Clackworthy, 
“is the office of one of our fair city’s 
financial geniuses.” 

“Office!” The Early Bird snorted. 
“Who ever heard of a guy havin’ that 
kind of an office?” 

“Nevertheless, it is,” said Mr. Clack- 
worthy ; “that is the workshop of none 
other than Mr. Howard Tracy. You 
see, James, Mr. Tracy is a young man 
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of his own ideas and not afraid to 


carry them out. He comes from the 
Far West and has grown to love the 
open places and the sunshine. For 
years the ceiling of his office was the 
blue canopy of the heavens. He says 
that he can not endure the cooped-in, 
electric-lighted alleyways that lie be- 
tween the city’s skyscrapers. »It de- 
presses him. He loves the susnshine so 
well that he cannot live happily with- 
out it. That is why he took a lease on 
the roof of that section of the building 
and erected at his own expense those 
glass-walled rooms which form his of- 
fice. A little startling, but a man with 
Tracy’s capacity to make money can 
afford to indulge an occasional whim; 
and it’s not such an insane idea as one 
might believe. He has been accustomed 
to working with plenty of fresh, clean 
air and plenty of God’s own sunlight, 
and doubtless he works better that way. 
Anyhow we will not quarrel with his 
hobby, for it fits right into our little 
scheme.” 

“You ain’t told me nothin’ about the 
scheme yet,” reminded The Early Bird; 
“nothin’ a-tall. How many of th’ gang 
is cuttin’ in on this?” 

“This, James, is what we might call 
a threesome. Just you and I and 
George Bascom. Your duties will be 
very simple. Under my desk, within 
easy reach of my foot, is an electric 
button. It connects with a very gently 
voiced buzzer in the drawer of that 
desk in the outer office. The desk be- 
longs to my secretary—and you are my 
secretary. 

“You will sit at that desk; the first 
time the signal sounds you will open 
the door of my private office and say: 
‘Mr. Clackworthy, Mr. Lathrop is here 
for his appointment.’ Mr. Lathrop will 
be George Bascom; Mr. Lathrop is 
really of no importance. He has no 
speaking part. When the buzzer 


sounds the second time, you will open 
the door again and say: ‘Mr. Lathrop 
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is very impatient, sir; he says he must 
see you at once.’ And when it sounds 
for the third time you will again open 
the door and say: ‘Mr. Lathrop is very 
angry; he says he can wait no longer.’ 
Do I make my instructions clear?” 

Disappointed, The Early Bird 
grunted. It made him feel that he was 
doing nothing in aiding Mr. Clack- 
worthy’s plan for the fleecing of Hog 
Netherly. 

“And now, James,” continued Mr. 
Clackworthy, “I have already prepared 
a letter which you, as my private secre- 
tary, will take personally to the offices 
of Netherly & Co. and hand to Mr. 
Netherly—personally. He will give 
you his reply by word of mouth. I 
will let you see the letter.” 

Mr. Clackworthy extended the type- 
written sheet, a letter head reading 
“Amos Clackworthy, Consulting Engi- 
neer.” It said: 


Mr. Hocan NetHERLY, City. 

Dear Sir: If you will call at my office at 
two o'clock this afternoon I shall be able to 
give you, for consideration, valuable informa- 
tion regarding the Brant’s Basin project. 

Amos CLACKWORTHY. 


“Huh!” snorted The Early Bird. 
“You ain’t kiddin’ yourself that a big 
gink like Netherly’s gonna come trottin’ 
over here to see you on the strength of 
that, do yah?” 

“T am hardly that silly, James.” Mr. 
Clackworthy smiled. “Mr. Netherly, 
being very much interested in anything 
that concerns Brant’s Basin, and fear- 
ing to let slip any possible information 
which might help him at this time when 
his scrap with Howard Tracy is at such 
a critical stage, will send one of his 
subordinates over to see what I have. 
He will, no doubt, think that I have 
stumbled across some information that 
I am eager to offer for sale. Besides, 
I do not wish to make it appear that I 
am too eager for a personal visit from 
Mr. Netherly. But—old Netherly him- 
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self will be here quick enough, never 
fear.” 

The Early Bird looked up pleadingly. 
“Please, boss!” 

“Tut, James!” chidingly said Mr. 
Clackworthy. ‘You are like a chap go- 
ing to the theater and demanding in the 
middle of the first act that some one tell 
him how the third act comes out. It 
will be so much more interesting for 
you to watch my little drama unfold bit 
by bit; your suspense will be brief, 
James, for this production of mine 
moves very swiftly. This afternoon I 
shall have collected my first and only 
fee as a consulting engineer. Run along 
now; that’s the good fellow.” 

Grumbling, The Early Bird pushed 
the letter into his pocket and left the 
office. 


III. 


Mr. Clackworthy had guessed right. 
At a few minutes past two o’clock The 
Early Bird, who had taken up his sta- 
tion at the desk in the anteroom, 
brought in a card. It announced: 

RODGER STILLWELL, 
Netherly & Co. 

A moment later Mr. Stillwell was 
ushered into the private office. 

“Mr. Clackworthy, I believe?” he 
said. “Yes? I am Mr. Netherly’s pri- 
vate secretary, and I am here in re- 
sponse to your rather vague communi- 
cation. I am empowered to listen to 
any proposition that you may care to 
make, and to act for Mr. Netherly un- 
reservedly. Will you please state your 
proposition ?” 

Mr. Clackworthy, who was engaged 
with some papers, had not offered to 
shake hands. 

“You will pardon me for a moment, 
Mr. Stillwell,” he said without enthusi- 
asm. “An important matter has come 
up in the past half hour. Have a chair; 
I will speak with you in a moment.” 

The chair, a massive affair, had beert 
placed, with careful premeditation, at 
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the room’s single window. Mr. Neth- 
erly’s secretary had little choice but to 
stare out of the window to the op- 
posite court. He gave a little start of 
surprise as he recognized across the 
way the unique office of his employer’s 
hated business rival, Howard Tracy. 

Tracy’s own deSk, a roomy piece of 
furniture, which, like Mr. Tracy’s shoul- 
ders, was built to carry a big load of 
work, was in full view of the window. 
It had been set there so that the rising 
young financier could get the maximum 
amount of daylight for which he had 
such a marked craving. Even at this 
moment Tracy was sitting there, sleeves 
rolled up to his elbows, in striking con- 
trast to his enemy, Netherly, who would 
as soon have paraded down La Salle 
Street with a five-day growth of beard 
as to have permitted his office force to 
see him in his shirt sleeves. He was 
painfully dignified, was Hogan Neth- 
erly. 

Stillwell, watching the archfoe of his 
employer as he worked with his papers 
and stopped now and then to issue in- 
structions to a subordinate, wished that 
he could hear as well as see across that 
intervening space. 

When he was satisfied that Stillwell 
had becofffé interested in the scene 
across the court Mr. Clackworthy 
turned in his chair. 

“Queer sort of an office that, eh?” 
he said. “He must be a nut. Some 
fellow who’s interested in the stock 
market, I understand.” 

“No, not a nut exactly,” replied Still- 
well grudgingly; “that’s the office of a 
man named Tracy. I suppose you’ve 
heard of Howard Tracy?” 

“Yes, I’ve heard of him,” said Mr. 
Clackworthy, nodding. “So that’s him, 
eh? I haven’t been in this building 
long; didn’t know that was his office. 
Getting to be quite a figure in financial 
circles, isn’t, he? I'll wager there’re 
some interesting secrets told behind that 
glass wall every afternoon. ‘Pracy and 
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his board of strategy, I guess you’d call 
it, meet there every afternoon at three 
o'clock.” He sighed. ‘Now, if I were 
a fellow who dabbled in the market and 
was a lip-reader I could sit right here 
in my own office and get some live tips 
on the stock market. I’ve heard of fel- 
lows who could do that, you know— 
tell what a man was saying simply by 
watching the movement of his lips.” 

Stillwell looked a bit startled, jerked 
out his watch with a nervous gesture, 
and stared at the hands. 

“Three o’clock,” he murmured; “so 
they hold a daily conference at three 
o’clock.” His eyebrows knitted thought- 
fully. 

Mr. Clackworthy drummed his fin- 
gers on the top of his desk. 

“Mr. Stillwell,” he said, “I’m sorry 
that I wasted your time having you 
drop in to see me, but the truth is I 
find that the information that I spoke 
of in my letter to Mr. Netherly is really 
of no importance, and not mine to give 
or to sell, anyhow.” 

Stillwell’s eyes were blinking very 
rapidly; a nervous trick when he was 
urging his brain to high speed. 

“Mr. Clackworthy,” he began ear- 
nestly, “I am quite sure that Mr. Neth- 
erly himself would like to talk to you; 
of course, I do not know what infor- 
mation you may or may not have re- 
garding Brant’s Basin, but Mr. Neth- 
erly is very much interested in that 
matter, and I am quite sure that he 
would like to talk to you. Would you 
consent to let him call on you about— 
um—three o’clock ?” 

“T have no information,” replied Mr. 
Clackworthy. “I was mistaken.” 

“Mr. Netherly, I am sure, would like 


to talk to you, anyhow,” persisted Still- 


well. “Surely you will not deny him 
the privilege of calling on you?” 
“T don’t want to waste his time.” 
“Phat would be his loss,” said Still- 
well. “I will tell him to be here at 
three o’elock.” 


“IT won't tell him a thing,” warned 
Mr. Clackworthy. 

“He will call, anyhow,” insisted the 
secretary. “In fact, I think that Mr. 
Netherly would like to—er—consult 
you regarding some of the engineering 
problems of the Brant Basin project. 
We've heard of your reputation as a 
consulting engineer and—um—I am 
sure that Mr. Netherly would be glad 
to give you a fee for your opinion.” 

Which, considering the fact that Mr. 
Clackworthy was not an engineer and 
had, of course, no engineering reputa- 
tion, was rather an absurd statement. 
Mr. Clackworthy smiled but not for 
the reason of professional pride that 
Stillwell imagined. 

Half an hour later Hogan Netherly, 
puffing with suppressed excitement, his 
porcine eyes gleaming with unusual 
brightness, wedged his flabby, quivering 
two hundred and ten pounds through 
the elevator door and moved toward 
Mr. Clackworthy’s office. The time was 
2.45 p. m. 

“Tell Mr. Clackworthy that Mr. 
Netherly is calling,” he said to The 
Early Bird, and James, staring in 
almost hostile disgust at the financier, 
thought that it certainly had not been 
amiss when they called him Hog Neth- 
erly. 

Mr. Clackworthy admitted his visitor 
at once. 

“Really, Mr. Netherly,” he said with 
an impatience that displayed no awe 
of the millions the stock market 
manipulator was worth, “you are utterly 
wasting your time coming to see me. I 
made it very clear to your secretary 
that I have no information regarding 
the Brant Basin. I went off half- 
cocked, as the saying has it. Sorry to 
have troubled you.” And he turned 
back to the papers on his desk with an 
air of dismissal. 

This nettled Mr. Netherly, for he was 
accustomed to being received with 
marked deference everywhere he went. 
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He crossed the office to the window 
and stared at his rival’s office; it was 
apparent that, light-flooded as were the 
offices of Tracy, he could see everything 
in the room quite clearly, but that 
Tracy, on the other hand, because Mr. 
Clackworthy’s office was in the 
shadows, could not see Mr. Netherly. 
He saw, did Mr. Netherly, that he could 
watch every movement of his enemy’s 
face. 

“Come, Mr. Clackworthy,” rumbled 
the millionaire, trying to curb the cus- 
tomary hauteur which came into his 
voice, “I am not here to pay a social 
call. You are an engineer of standing, 
and I came to consult you regarding 
some features of the Brant Basin proj- 
ect. Naturally I am willing to pay you 
a retainer fee and—er—— 

“Some other time, Mr. Netherly,” 
Mr. Clackworthy said almost testily. 
“I am very busy this afternoon on some 
other matters that will not wait. Come 
back to-morrow—no, day after to-mor- 
row. Sorry, but my time is all engaged 
to-day.” 

“I want to talk with you to-day, to 
lay my project before you to-day; you 
can take some data and give me a re- 
port later,” said the financier. “It will 
only take fifteen or twenty minutes.” 

“No!” exclaimed Mr. Clackworthy, 
his tone rising until it reached a pitch 
of anger. “I am working on an im- 
portant report for a client who a 

His foot slid under the desk, and his 
toe touched the hidden electric button. 
At once the door opened and the Early 
Bird looked in. 

“Mr, Clackworthy, Mr. Lathrop is 
here for his appointment,” said James. 

“T must beg to be excused, Mr. Neth- 
erly,” said Mr. Clackworthy. “My 
client is waiting, and his business is 
very important. He is a valued client, 
and a very heavy fee i is involved. Drop 
in some other time.” 

The millionaire glanced across the 
court. Howard Tracy had been joined, 
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in his little glass-walled office across 
the way, by several of his subordinates. 
Netherly recognized Wheaton} who 
handled Tracy’s transactions oh 
Change, and two other aids promi- 
nent in stock-market circles. The three 
o’clock conference was about to begin; 
the men in the little gathering were 
drawing up chairs. 

Netherly shook his head stubbornly. 

“T tell you,” he said desperately, “I 
must lay this proposition before you to- 
day; I am able to pay your fee, you 
know.” 

Mr. 
chair. 

“Mr. Netherly!” he thundered. “I 
disfike the necessity of ordering you out 
of my office, but one of my best clients- 
is waiting outside, Please retire before 
you tempt me to be rude.” 

Across the court Howard Tracy was 
drawing a sheaf of papers toward him 
and settling back in his chair; in an- 
other moment he would be plunging 
into the details of his campaign of the 
morrow, outlining his next move in his 
war on Hogan Netherly, and Hogan 
Netherly could not take his eyes from 
that window. 

Without turning his head he began 
talking to Mr. Clackworthy. 

“Lathrop!” he said as if he snorted 
the word. “You are going to turn me 
out of your office, me, a man whose 
busines is worth thousands and thou- 
sands of dollars to a consulting engi- 
neer, for a mere upstart named Lathrop, 
of whom no one has ever heard. Who’s 
Lathrop?” 

“Practically my only client,” said Mr. 
Clackworthy with great truthfulness. 
“He is so important to me that I’m not 
going to run the risk of trying his pa- 
tience by keeping him waiting. A big 
fee is involved, and Mr. Lathrop is a 
very testy gentleman.” 

Mr. Clackworthy again let his foot 
rest upon the electric button under his 


Clackworthy arose from his 
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desk; The Early Bird opened the door 
a second time. 

“Mr. Lathrop is very impatient, sir,” 
he said; “he says he must see you at 
once.” 

Mr. Clackworthy glanced at his 
watch. 

“Well,” he said with a grunt, “since 
you are so insistent, Mr. Netherly, on 
seeing me to-day, suppose you come 
back at four-thirty. But I must see 
Mr. Lathrop now; I can keep him wait- 
ing no longer.” 

“The devil with Lathrop!” exploded 
Netherly, his eyes glued to the glassed- 
in office of his business rival. “Let him 
go; I’ll retain your services and pay 
you your fee. Name it; what’ll you 
charge me for an hour’s consultation?” 

Mr. Clackworthy struck his desk im- 
patiently. 

“All right!” he exclaimed in the tone 
of a man setting down an impossible 
condition. “We’ll just see how impor- 
tant your business is. My fee will be 
one thousand dollars a minute!” 

In spite of himself, Hogan Netherly 
was jarred from his usual calm. 

“What!” he sputtered. “A thousand 
dollars a minute? Preposterous!” 

“Then get out!” said Mr. Clack- 
worthy in thunderous tones. 

“Wait a minute,” begged Mr. Neth- 
erly, wilting. “I’ll buy ten minutes of 
your time.” 

“My fees,” said Mr. Clackworthy, 
“are payable in advance. You probably 
think I am joking.” 

“You speak as if I didn’t have ten 
thousand dollars.” Netherly laughed 
harshly. He whipped out his check 
book and, with one eye intent upon the 
window, scribbled his check for 
$10,000. 

“State your proposition, Mr. Neth- 
erly,” said Mr. Clackworthy, pocketing 
the check. The financier, leaning for- 
ward tensely, staring across the way, 
made no response. 

“Come, Mr. Netherly,” said Mr. 
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Clackworthy, “every minute is costing 
you a thousand dollars.” 

“Well, I’m paying for it,” snapped 
Netherly. “Shut up! I am getting my 
question straight in my mind; I’ve 
bought ten minutes of your time, and 
I'll do anything I want to with it.” 

Slowly the minutes passed, and 
Hogan Netherly spoke no word, his 
eyes fastened to the face of Howard 
Tracy as the latter, with that emphatic, 
vigorous way of his, talked to his asso- 
ciates. 

Presently Mr. Clackworthy pressed 
the electric button under his desk for 
the third time. The Early Bird opened 
the door. 

“Mr. Lathrop is quite angry,” he 
said. “he can wait no longer, he says.” 

“Ten minutes are up, Netherly,” said 
Mr. Clackworthy. “This foolishness 
has gone far enough.” 

“T’ll buy another ten minutes of your 
time,” said the financier. 

“As you like,” Mr Clackworthy said 
with a shrug; “my fees are payable in 
advance. If you want to squander your 
money, I suppose it’s your own busi- 
ness.” 

Hogan Netherly wrote another check, 
continuing his silent vigil beside the 
window. It was-easily seen that the at- 
titude of the men across the way was 
becoming more tense, and that Howard 
Tracy was plunging into business in 
earnest; his aids were leaning for- 
ward more attentively, hanging onto 
every word. Tracy’s gestures, with the 
point of his long forefinger, became 
more emphatic. It was evident that he 
was about to reach the crux of his 
campaign for the following day. 

“You’ve used your second ten min- 
utes, Netherly,” spoke up Mr. Clack- 
worthy. “Have you lost your senses? 
What the devil is the meaning of this 
foolishness ?” 

“What do you care?” Netherly asked, 
almost with a snarl. “My check’s good, 
isn’t it? I’m paying for your time, am 
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I not? What kick have you got com- 
ing? I'll buy another ten thousand 
dollars’ worth of your time. Here’s the 
check. And keep your tongue still, 
won’t you? I’m trying to think.” 

“It’s your money,” said Mr. Clack- 
worthy, “but they’ll be appointing a 
conservator for you some of these days 
soon, or I miss my guess.” 

Across the way chairs were being 
edged nearer to the spokesman, who 
sat facing the glass wall of his strange 
office; in the full daylight every line of 
his strong, fighting face was accen- 
tuated. 

Hogan Netherly’s chubby fists were 
clenched at his sides in tight-nerved ex- 
citement; his breath came in short, 
quick gasps through his heavy, brutal 
lips, and his greenish, gimlet eyes were 
glittering. A triumphant smirk over- 
spread his beefy, florid face. At last a 
great sigh of relief filled the room. 

“I’ve got it; I’ve got it!” he breathed. 

“Your third ten minutes are up,” said 
Mr. Clackworthy. 

‘Hogan Netherly turned away from 
the window. 

“Yes,” he said and chuckled, “and 
the thirty thousand dollars was well 
spent—very well spent, indeed.” 

“But,” protested Mr. Clackwortky in 
seeming bewilderment, “you have never 
presented me with your engineering 
problem; I have given you no opinion. 
How can you feel Pr 

“You got paid, didn’t you? What are 
you kicking about?” retorted Netherly, 
jamming his hat on his head and wad- 
dling toward the door. With an ap- 
parently mystifying grimace he bowed 
and closed the door behind him. Mr. 
Clackworthy lowered himself into his 
desk chair and began to laugh. He 
pressed the electric button under his 
desk. 

“James,” he said, when The Early 
Bird opened the door, “step hither and 
take a look. Herg are three $10,000 
checks, duly signed by our one and only 





client. To use your own idiom of a few 
hours ago, we have just carved three 
$10,000 slices from Mr. Netherly’s 
financial quarter.” 

The Early Bird gulped hard, and his 
eyes pleaded for the explanation which 
Mr. Clackworthy so far had denied to 
him. 

“Boss,” he said, “I’m layin’ a hun- 
dred smackers to the horns of a buffalo 
nickel that this here glass office across 
th’ roof had somethin’ to do with it.” 

“James,” Mr. Clackworthy laughed 
as he spoke, “you are right. The ex- 
planation shall be brief and to the point. 
Mr. Netherly, a few years ago, was 
afflicted with an ear trouble which ren- 
dered him deaf. To overcome this 
handicap he learned lip-reading. His 
hearing has been restored since by an 
operation. 

“I sent Netherly that decoy letter, 
knowing that he would send one of his 
agents to see what it amounted to. I 
kept Stillwell, Netherly’s secretary, 
waiting until he had ample time to look 
around. He could aot. cf course, fail 
to see Tracy’s office over the way. I 
furnished the inspiration in a seem- 
ingly careless way when I mentioned 
that a lip-reader would be able to over- 
hear quite a bit of interesting informa- 
tion by watching Tracy’s office. 

“Stillwell, of course, remembered in- 
stantly that Netherly was a lip-reader. 
He at once appropriated the idea as his 
own and rushed off to tell Netherly of 
the opportunity to eavesdrop on Tracy’s 
daily conference and hear what Tracy 
was planning for to-morrow—and to- 
morrow is the big climax in the battle 
between the two men. 

“Netherly came here for no other 
purpose than to take up my time so that 
he could stand at my window and watch 
the movement of Tracy’s lips and thus 
know everything that Tracy was saying. 
It took him thirty minutes and—I 
charged him exactly a thousand dollars 
a minute. Not a bad fee for a consult- 
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ing engineer so young in the business, 
eh, James?” Ms 

The Early Bird wrinkled his brow 
thoughtfully. 

“As I get the low-down on this busi- 
ness,” he said, “ol’ Netherly give you a 
thousand bucks a minute for thirty min- 
utes, so’s he could listen in on Tracy’s 
business plans? Do I getcha right?” 

Mr. Clackworthy nodded. 

“An’ you let him stand there by your 
window and hear Tracy tell how he 
was gonna operate in the market?” 

“Yes.” 

The Early Bird threw up his hands 
with a hopeless gesture. 

“You’re too deep for me,” he said 
wearily. “Just a little while ago you 
was tellin’ me how you liked Tracy an’ 
how you was eager to help him throw 
th’ hooks into that walkin’ bunk of gela- 
tine, how you was gonna play Cupid an’ 
help fix it up so’s Tracy would get the 
fair damosell an’ keep her from fallin’ 
into the clutches of old Netherly. Looks 
to me as if you’ve just gone and busted 
Tracy wide open.” 

Mr. Clackworthy smiled. “James,” 
he said, “you do me an injustice. You 
do indeed. You should know that I 
would not be so sordid. Here is a car- 
bon copy of a note which went to How- 
ard Tracy at two o'clock this after- 
noon.” He handed James the note, and 
The Early Bird read: 


Hogan Netherly will be standing at a win- 
dow across from your office at three o'clock 


this afternoon, reading from the movement 
of your lips any plans which you may divulge 
to your daily conference. 


The Early Bird still was puzzled. 

“And yet,” he said, “he goes right 
ahead and spills the whole thing. The 
mutt !”’ 

Mr. Clackworthy snorted. “James,” 
he remonstrated, “kindly give Howard 
Tracy credit for a little imagination. 
What he told his associates is exactly 
what he will not do! He has camou- 
flaged his plans for to-morrow so that 
Hog Netherly will be armed for exactly 
the opposite thing that is going to hap- 
pen. Our assistance will permit Tracy 
to spring a surprise attack and strike in 
the vulnerable and—unless I miss my 
guess, old Netherly will be a good many 
millions poorer to-morrow than he is 
to-day.” 

The Early Bird’s eyes glowed. 

“We'll get down to the bank in the 
morning, James, and cash these checks 
before Netherly wakes up and stops 
payment on them,” said Mr. Clack- 
worthy. 

“Yeah.” The Early Bird nodded. 
“An’ on the way back from the bank 
we'll stop into the tailor’s, an’ I'll let 
you blow me for a new suit, costin’ a 
hundred and fifty smackers. Pictures 
I’ve seen of this Cupid guy shows him 
ready for the Saturday-night bath. I 
may be a sorta Cupid, but I gotta have 
some new duds just the same.” 


Seoscorsssssss 
THE CRIMSON STAIN 


BY simulating death an imaginative Parisian crook escaped from the custody 
of the police of that French city recently. He was leaving a freight car 


when he was seen by two policemen. 


The gendarmes pursued him until he 


dropped to the ground, apparently in a dying condition from a wound in his 
throat. A crimson stream flowed from his neck and dyed the ground about him. 

Without waiting to examine the crook carefully one of the policemen hur- 
ried away to summon an ambulance. The other stood guard over the “wounded” 
man for half an hour. Then, growing impatient at his colleague’s delay, he 
strolled away a short distance to make inquiries about the ambulance. When 
he returned the “dying” man had disappeared. A brokenecan of red paint— 
part of a carload consignment—was found where the thief had lain. 
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ICTURES of violent deaths 

and lonely graves are brought 

before one’s mind when the 

words “the morgue” and 
“potter’s field” are heard. They haunt 
the imagination with their tragic sug- 
gestions of poverty, mystery, suicide, 
and crime. For one or more of these 
grim factors have overshadowed the 
life histories of the men and women 
whose inglorious lives have come to a 
full stop in the potter’s field. 

Although the term “potter’s field” is 
familiar to most Americans, only a few 
people know its origin. It has come 
down to us from biblical times, when 
cemeteries were set aside in Judea for 
strangers who died within its boun- 
daries. The custom of providing free 
burial ground for the unknown dead is 
mentioned in the New Testament in the 
verse: “And they took counsel and 
bought with them—the thirty pieces of 
silver—the potter’s field, to bury stran- 
gers in.” 

To-day when hordes of people are 
compelled to live in comparatively 
few congested centers, free cemeteries 
are a necessity for all large cities of 
civilization. A man who dies penniless 
or unrecognized in a big city of the 
United States will probably find his last 
resting place in the municipal potter’s 
field. The larger the city, the greater is 
its need for such a burial ground. 

New York, with its immense popula- 
tion, has a particularly difficult prob- 
lem in the disposition of its pauper and 
unclaimed dead. Last year twenty 
thousand persons were buried in the 
potter’s field of the metropolis. Of 
these about eight thousand were adults, 


and twelve thousand were children. 
There were more men than women in- 
terred in the city’s cemetery. It is an 
interesting fact that there are no 
known Hebrews among them; when no 
one else offers to bury the body of a 
member of the Jewish race the Hebrew 
Free Burial Society takes care of it. 

From the hospitals, the streets, the 
lodging houses, the rivers, and the bay 
of New York, thousands of the dead go 
to potter’s field. They go by way, first, 
of the city’s mortuary, at 400 East 29th 
Street. The morgue, as it is called, is 
an unpretentious yellow-brick building, 
with bright offices. Flower boxes are in 
the windows, and the atmosphere of the 
rooms is anything but  funereal. 
Michael Ricard, the keeper of the 
morgue, is a kindly, intelligent man, 
who has had many years experience in 
the service of the city and is soon to 
retire from active duty. An officer of 
the police department and representa- 
tives of the medical examiner, also, are 
stationed on the premises. 

All bodies brought to the morgue are 
held in the basement, which has ac- 
commodations for 272 cases. Mr. 
Ricard believes that the mortuary 
should have room for one thousand, for 
there is always the chance that there 
may be another disaster in New York 
like that of the burning of the boat 
General Slocum several years ago. 
When the General Slocum, carrying a 
crowd of Sunday-school excursionists, 
caught fire and burned in the East 
River, 998 children and adults died, and 
the bodies went to the morgue, or 
rather to the pier at the foot of East 
29th Street, for the mortuary could not 
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house them all, Again, during the in- 
fluenza epidemic of 1918, the morgue’s 
capacity was strained to the utmost; 
2,315 bodies were received in twenty 
days. The great majority of the dead 
are given shelter by the mortuary, be- 
cause their relatives or friends cannot 
afford to bury them, for there are be- 
tween seven and nine hundred bodies 
each year that no one claims. 

When an unknown man dies in New 
York the police take his body to the 
morgue. After the medical examiner’s 
assistants have determined the probable 
cause of death, every effort is made to 
identify him. The police department 
sends to the morgue each day a list of 
the persons reported missing, with as 
full descriptions of them as it has been 
able to obtain. If the unknown body 
answers to the description of some one 
in the lists of the missing, the_ police 
notify the person who asked their as- 
sistance. Then the inquirer goes to the 
morgue, views the body, and if he 
identifies and claims it, the custodian 
surrenders it to him. 

If, however, the body of an unknown 
man does not answer to the description 
of any one on the police missing list, 
photographs of the profile and full-face 
of the dead person are made. The fin- 
ger prints also are taken, and these, 
with a record of the man’s probable age, 
his height, and his clothes, go into the 
police files. One copy of these clews 
to identify is held at the morgue; a 
duplicate set goes to the Bureau of 
Missing Persons at police headquarters. 
The body itself is held ten days, and 
may be kept a month if the police so 
request. 

By a law of New York State un- 
claimed bodies must be given to the 
medical colleges. There are some ex- 
ceptions to this rule. If a body is evi- 
dently that of a soldier, a sailor, or a 
traveler, it may not be sent to. the col- 
leges, lest much unnecessary distress 
might be caused the man’s relatives. 
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The law recognizes and makes pro- 
vision for the fact that it is often very. 
difficult for friends to keep in touch 
with persons who wander from port to 
port, or city to city. The dead, whose 
families are not able to bear the ex- 
pense of their burial, go direct to 
potter’s field, but the bodies of the un- 
claimed dead are used to further the 
cause of science. Some colleges even- 
tually cremate these bodies; others re- 
turn them to the mortuary, which pro- 
vides for their burial. Each body is 
wrapped in a shroud and placed in a 
pine box. Both shroud and coffin are 
provided by the city, at a cost of about 
five dollars. 

Twice each week a double-decked 
tugboat, about seventy-five feet long, 
puts out from the East 29th Street pier 
and carries these pine boxes and their 
unclaimed burdens seventeen miles up 
the East River to Hart’s Island, in 
Long Island Sound. Here is situated 
the present potter’s field of the city. It 
was first used for burial purposes in 
1869, and as a conservative estimate 
places the average number of yearly 
burials at seven thousand—and the 
number increases each year—a mo- 
ment’s calculation will give the curious 
the astounding total of the cemetery’s 
inanimate population. At least 357,000 
are interred in this place. Hart’s Island 
is about one and a quarter miles long 
and a quarter of a mile wide. More- 
over, not all of this is used for the pot- 
ter’s field; one end of the island houses 
a reformatory. The limit of the island’s 
capacity as a burial ground will soon be 
reached, Mr. Ricard says, and the De- 
partment of Correction of New York, 
under whose jurisdiction the burial 
ground is managed, will be compelled 
to provide another locality. 

Hart’s Island is by no. means the first 
free cemetery in the city. There was 
one on Ward’s Island in the East River, 
where a hospital for the insane now 
stands; Flatbush, on Long Island, also 
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made provision for the city’s poor dead ; 
and Washington Square, now cele- 
brated in stories as one of the beauty 
spots of Greenwich Village, and before 
that known as an aristocratic section 
of the city, was the community’s pot- 
ter’s field in the early days of New 
York. 

Dreary and depressing is Hart’s 
Island, and burial on it is attended with 
no suggestion of beauty. No minister 
or priest raises his voice in prayer over 
the departed, when all that is mortal of 
the unclaimed or unknown is committed 
to the earth. No tender hand plants 
roses on the graves. With the coming 
of spring only the grass and wild 
flowers will push up through the soil to 
soften the drabness of the bare ground. 

Below the surface are layers of cof- 
fins. Each burial pit is divided into 
lower, middle, and upper sections and 
holds one hundred and fifty of the pine 
boxes. An adult’s coffin lies alone, with 
a layer of earth above and beneath it, 
and then above that, in a row, may be 
several tiny boxes—for babies—with 
another layer of earth between them 
and the body above. When fifty bodies 
have been put into a pit, the lower sec- 
tion is closed with boards and a thick 
covering of earth. This procedure is 
repeated when the middle section con- 
tains fifty coffins. The shoring up of 
the lower sections with boards and earth 
is done to prevent the coffins .in the 


upper section from caving in on those 
beneath them. 

In periods of epidemics the city’s 
grave diggers are very busy, and their 
work is done with as much dispatch as 
possible. So many bodies went to pot- 
ter’s field during the influenza epidemic 
of 1918, that a trench-digging machine 
was used to excavate the pits. 

It may be wondered how the city 
keeps track of the bodies buried in its 
free cemetery. This is accomplished 
very simply and easily. So that there 
may be no difficulty in identifying the 
dead, a burial license number—recorded 
by the board of health—is burned into 
the wood of each coffin. At the head of 
each pit is a plain board, bearing the 
numbers of the coffins which repose be- 
neath it. 

Only a very few of the dead, whose 
bodies are not claimed when they lie 
in the morgue, are later identified. , The 
average number is less than ten a year. 
Sometimes a poor person becomes 
financially able to provide a private 
burial plot for a relative, now buried in 
the city’s cemetery, and, if he requests 
the body, it is necessary to find the pine 
box that contains it. If the claimant 
agrees to transport the body in a her- 
metically sealed casket, the grave is 
opened and the coffin is taken out. In 
the vast majority of cases, however, the 
dead sleep undisturbed in their narrow 
quarters in the potter’s field. 
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ROBBERS ARE FLOGGED IN ENGLAND 
PoLOGGING has come into favor again in England as a method of punish- 


ment for crime. 
addition to penal servitude. 


Robbers and holdup men are being given whippings in 
Justice Darling, only a short time ago, sentenced 





five men who came before him in the Old Bailey police court in London to 
from five to seven years of imprisonment and twenty-four strokes of the cat- 
o’-nine-tails for holding up a storekeeper. 
In some sections of the United States flogging as punishment for crime 
is still on the statute books, but magistrates no longer designate it as part of 
sentences imposed upon offenders. 
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CHAPTER I. 
MR. JUDSON’S JESTS. 


IT was on the fourth day of 
my employment as social sec- 
retary to Mrs, Palmer Judson 
that two disturbing impres- 
sions began to take hold of me. One 
was a premonition of tragedy ; the other 
a distressing suspicion that Bert Vick- 
ers knew my secret. 

For the first impression I could not 
account. _ The Cedars, the country es- 
tate of the Palmer Judsons, with its 
wide, open spaces and large, airy rooms, 
had none of the somber aspects that 
the imagination usually associates with 
tragic and mysterious occurrences. My 
first view of the house, with the pale 
sunlight of late winter glimmering pleas- 
antly on the limestone trimmings of 
colonial doors and windows, had given 
me a sense of tranquillity. The far- 
stretching lawns and long tree-bordered 
walks, with glimpses of the Sound vis- 
ible through leafless branches, produced 
an air of serenity that mocked my fore- 
bodings. Yet, at times, I felt a curious 
tension in theair. And the long shad- 
ows that flitted across the lawns at 
night looked like harbingers of dire 
events. 

Bert Vickers, the nephew of Palmer 
Judson, was a problem just tangible 
enough to tantalize and disturb me. It 
was his way of looking at me, together 
with his impudent grin and the slow, 
cunning twinkle in his eye, that vexed 
me. I felt he strongly suspected that 
my duties at The Cedars were not 
purely secretarial. My aversion to him 





was all the stronger because he was 
Mr. Judson’s favorite nephew. I have 
an inborn prejudice against favorite 
nephews. 

On the morning of my fourth day 
at The Cedars, I suddenly became aware 
that he was standing at my back. The 
silent approach and abrupt appearance 
were characteristic. 

“Busy, Miss Wells?” he drawled. 

I gave him a cold glance and pointed 
to the piles of work on my desk. Un- 


‘daunted, with a supercilious grin on his 


lips, he sauntered up and_ glanced 
through the letters I had finished. I 
wondered how a strapping six-footer 
like him could be interested in such 
a trivial thing. He had small, lazy eyes 
of uncertain colcr, a straight, thin nose 
that was out of symmetry with his over- 
large mouth, and his complexion made 
me think of a perpetual sunburn. I 
guessed he was about twenty-three or 
four, and that his most serious occu- 
pation consisted in making himself 
agreeable to his wealthy uncle. 

“Your handwriting shows a lot of in- 
dividuality,” he remarked. “Did you 
pick it up in business college?” 

“That’s where one usually picks up 
such things, isn’t it?” 

He regarded me curiously. “Miss 
Arnoldson, your predecessor, was a 
business-college product, but your hand 
isn’t a bit like hers. Funny thing about 
that Miss Arnoldson. Aunt Patricia 
says she Wasn’t worth her salt, yet she 
threw up her job to accept a better 
position elsewhere. It looks almost as 
though somebody had been pulling wires 
to——” 
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“Well?” I prompted, trying not to 
flinch beneath his twinkling gaze. 

“To make an opening for you, of 
course.” 

“How absurd!” I felt a rush of. 
blood to my cheeks. The accuracy of 
Bert Vickers’ guess was bewildering. 
“IT am very busy,” I added frigidly. 

Heedless of the hint, he threw him- 
self into a chair and lighted a cigarette. 
I was angry with him and with myself, 
and while gathering my thoughts I 
looked out the window. Palmer Judson, 
out for his usual after-breakfast airing, 
was strutting down one of the graveled 
walks. He was a thi, dyspeptic-look- 
ing little man, with a head so large 
that it gave him a top-heavy appearance. 
Though it was not very cold, he was 
dressed in an ulster that reached nearly 
to his heels, and a heavy muffler was 
folded twice around his scrawny neck. 
As usual, he was puffing hard at one 
of the thin, black weeds that always 
made me wonder how so much smoke 
could come out of such a little cigar. 

“Great character, my uncle,” ob- 
served Bert languidly. ‘His digestion 
broke down while he was piling up his 
millions, and that’s why he is so pep- 
pery at times.” 

“He seems very fond of you,” I 
acidly observed. 

“Because I’m his sister’s son. He 
thought the world and all of my mother, 
and when she died he seemed to trans- 
fer his affection to me. But don’t think 
for a moment that he is blind to my 
choice collection of faults. Uncle 
Palmer thinks I’m a brainless loafer. 
and scamp.” 

I hoped my silence and my looks told 
plainly enough that on this point I was 
in accord with Palmer Judson’s opin- 
ions. 

“The only thing that keeps uncle 
Palmer alive is his diabolical sense of 
humor,” Bert went on. “Maybe you 
haven’t seen the symptoms of it yet, 
but you will. Just wait till he plays 
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another of his practical jokes. He just 
loves to plague his wife.” 

As he spoke, I thought of Patricia 
Judson, young, aristocratic, and ex- 
quisite, with a- loveliness that enchanted 
the eye but left the heart untouched. 
I had already marveled at the contrast 
between her frail beauty and proud 
spirit, and the clownish ways and boor- 
ish manners of her husband. I had 
supposed that Palmer Judson, like many 
another man who has spent his best 
years in pursuit of fortune, had married 
only because he wanted a woman’s 
charms to embellish his declining years. 

“Uncle Palmer knew all the ins and 
outs of the financial game,” Bert told 
me, “but he wasn’t wise to women. She 
sprayed him with smiles and tender 
glances, and he fell for her hard. They 
were married, and it didn’t occur to 
uncle Palmer till a year and a half later 
that his only attraction was his roll of 
long green.” 

I felt I should turn a deaf ear to his 
tattle, but I had come to The Cedars 
to learn things, and here was my chance. 

“Maybe he judged her unjustly,” I 
suggested. “Maybe she really loved 
him.” 

“Maybe. Uncle Palmer would give 
two-thirds of his remaining days to 
know for certain whether she married 
him for love or money. Anyway, the 
mere suspicion that she fell in love with 
his bank roll has turned him sour. He 
spends his days and part of his nights 
inventing unmerciful jokes to play on 
her. I bet he is thinking up one this 
very minute.” 

I glanced out the window toward the 
clump of famished cedars near the 
water’s edge from which the place de- 
rived its name. A slight, solitary fig- 
ure, with head bowed as if deep in 
thought, was walking back and forth. 
I fancied he was chuckling grimly to 
himself. 

“Jokes?” I asked. 
jokes ?” 
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“What kind of 
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“Well,” and Bert hitched his chair 
closer to mine, “on his wedding anni- 
versaries he always dresses in black and 
wears a band of black crape around his 
sleeve.” 

“I don’t think that’s very much of 
a joke.” ~ 

“On her last birthday he gave aunt 
Patricia a miniature broom with gold 
handle to symbolize her life of elegant 
uselessness.” 

I made a wry face. Palmer Judson’s 
brand of humor did not impress me. 

Bert seemed to relish his subject. 
“Aunt Patricia is a stickler for pomp 
and etiquette. Uncle Palmer is just the 
opposite. He has quite a little influence 
in the village, and one year he got him- 
self elected constable. He thought it 
was a great joke to appear at one of 
his wife’s swell week-end parties in 
his constable’s uniform, with brass but- 
tons and badge and a club dangling from 
his belt. Aunt went into hysterics when 
the story came out in the newspapers.” 

“No wonder,” I said disapprovingly. 
“Anything else?” 

“The last and best joke won’t be 
sprung until uncle Palmer is dead. One 
day about six months ago he sat down 
and dictated his own obituary and sent 
copies of it to all the large newspapers 
and press associations with a request 
that it be published upon his death. He 
made his first money in lard, and the 
obituary tells in great detail how he 
went about it. My aunt is so sensitive 
on the subject that she wouldn’t have 
lard in the house if the cook could get 
along without it. She almost throws 
a fit when uncle Palmer mentions his 
humble beginning. You can imagine 
how she will feel when that obituary 
comes out.” 

I sat silent, suspecting that Bert had 
told me about his uncle’s jokes only 
because it gave him a chance to study 
me at close range. Finally he left his 
chair, and his face underwent a change. 

“Uncle Palmer is a heart-broken old 


man,” he said quietly. . “The only ro- 
mance he ever had has gone to smash. 
We mustn’t judge him too harshly.” 

I looked at him in surprise. Some- 
how I disliked him less for having said 
that, but in the next moment his impu- 
dent grin came back. 

“Were your references forged, or did 
you buy them?” he asked. Then, with 
a chuckle, he left me to my perplexities. 


CHAPTER Il. 
BLINDFOLD. 


SLIPPED into bed early that night, 
for I had a great many things to 
think about, and my mind always works 
best when I am in bed and the lights 
are out. Had I known what the fol- 
lowing forty-eight hours were to brirg 
forth, I wouldn’t have been able to sleep 
a wink. As it was, I lay awake till long 
after midnight, listening to the whispers 
of the wind and the dull booming of the 
tide, and thinking of a lonely old man 
who was molding the scraps of his 
dreams and hopes into grim jests. 

I, May Wells, the youngest member 
on the staff of the Knickerbocker De- 
tective Agency, was in a curious posi- 
tion. Around the office they called me 
“The Babe” because I look so unso- 
phisticated and irresponsible, and be- 
cause my skin is clear and smooth as 
a baby’s and my eyes have a shy and 
artless look. Mr. Gidderis, the mana- 
ger, often pats me on the shoulder in 
a fatherly way and tells me I am valua- 
ble to him because nobody would sus- 
pect from my looks and appearance that 
I was engaged in the detective . pro- 
fession, and because I can walk into 
places where anybody: looking anything 
like a professional sleuth would have 
the door slammed in his face. 

Mr. Giddens tells me my artless air 
is deceptive and that I have more gray 
matter inside my head than is usually 
found behind a peaches-and-cream com- 
plexion. I am quoting his exact words 
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because they explain why he sometimes 
gives me such hard assignments. 

He called me into his office one day 
and handed me a number of letters 
written on gray, mauve, and pale-blue 
stationery. 

“Babe,” he asked, “were you ever a 
social secretary ?” 

“I think not,” I replied uncertainly. 
I had acted in so many different roles 
that to remember them all was impos- 
sible. 

“Well, you have a lot of versatility 
and can get away with it. To-morrow 
or the next day Mrs. Palmer Judson 
may advertise for a new social secre- 
tary. I want you to apply for the job. 
Here are your references.” 

He indicated the letters, each writ- 
ten by'a member of New York’s four 
hundred and each testifying to my effi- 
ciency as a social secretary. It was not 
necessary to ask how he had procured 
them. He had influential connections 
and often did favors for people who 
were glad to reciprocate. 

“Mrs. Judson’s present secretary is 
leaving,” he explained, a humorous glint 
in his eye, “and she will look for a new 
one immediately. Those references will 
get you the job.” 

I hadn’t the slightest doubt of it; no 
competitor for the position could pos- 
sibly produce references half so impres- 
sive as mine. 

“T’ve got a tip that the Judsons will 
go to their country place on Long Island 
early next week,” Mr. Giddens went 
on, “and of course the new secretary 
will tail along.” 

“TIsn’t this a queer time for people 
like the Judsons to be leaving for the 
country ?” I suggested. 

“It is; but the Judsons are queer peo- 
ple. Especially the old man. The 
young wife bosses things most of the 
time, but once in a while he puts his 
foot down and insists on having his 
way. I believe this Long Island affair 
is his doing. It will be a regular gath- 
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ering of the clans. All the cousins and 
nephews and uncles and aunts on both 
sides will be coming out for a week- 
end house party. You may run into 
some strange adventures, Babe.” 

[It sounded interesting ; also a bit mys- 
tifying. “What am I to do?’ I asked. 

“You're to live up to those refer- 
ences,” he replied smilingly. “In the 
meantime you are to keep your eyes and 
ears open. If you hear or see any- 
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thing that seems strange, report to me.” 


“Is that all?” I asked bewilderedly. 

“TI think you'll find it enough, Babe.” 
He chuckled in a queer way. “I could 
tell you more, but I want you to go to 
work on the case with an open mind.” 

In something of a daze I walked from 
the office. From Mr. Giddens’ talk I 
gathered that there was a mystery of 
some kind at The Cedars, but otherwise 
I was fumbling in the dark. Yet the 
task appealed to me, and the uncer- 
tainties put me in a mood of tingling 
suspense. But I restrained my feelings 
and managed to look very calm and 
sedate when, two days after my inter- 
view with Mr. Giddens, I presented 
myself at the Judson home on Park 
Avenue and applied for the position ad- 
vertised in the Sphere of that morning. 
Mrs. Judson looked at me out of her 
cool violet eyes, read my references, and 
told me I could consider myself en- 
gaged. 

There are places and persons that 
seem to possess some innate quality 
whereby they attract tragic and mys- 
terious events. Though I could not tell 
why, I felt at once that The Cedars was 
such a place and Palmer Judson such 
aman. As soon as I saw Mr. Judson’s 
thin, wizened figure and sharp-featured, 
leather-hued face with its look of sar- 
donic humor, something told me that 
goblins of mystery were fluttering 
around him like moths around a flame. 
The thick tobacco smoke with which 
he always surrounded himself seemed 
full of omens. Yet, after my fourth 
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day at The Cedars, I had discovered 
nothing tangible, and I recalled Mr. 
Giddens’ repeated warnings that I must 
not let my imagination run away with 
my judgment. 

Now, as I lay in bed thinking over 
the impressions I had gathered, Mr. 
Judson gradually slipped out of my 
mind, and Bert Vickers stood out as 
the disturbing figure in my thoughts. 
That young idler had arrived several 
days in advance of the other guests, 
and my opportunities to study him had 
been put to good use. Though he talked 
freely, he seemed to be always holding 
something back, and I sensed he was 
deeper and shrewder than his looks in- 
dicated. I felt he knew, or else strongly 
suspected, that I was an impostor. 

The thought was disturbing, but I 
tried to tell myself that he could know 
nothing definite, and with this sooth- 
ing reflection I gradually lapsed into 
the pleasant languor that comes just be- 
fore sleep. 

My subconscious mind must have 
been keeping vigil, for of a sudden, 
with a sharp intake of breath, I sat up 
in bed. The things I had heard, felt, 
and seen at The Cedars had made me 
responsive to the slightest sounds. The 
noise that had just startled me might 
have been nothing but a whisper, a foot- 
fall, the opening or closing of a door. 
Yet, as I looked about*me, my heart 
beat a trifle faster than usual. I had 
a hazy feeling that the elusive sound 
was part of the mystery I had come 
to The Cedars to solve. 

In a twinkling my drowsiness was 
gone. I sprang from the bed and glided 
to the window. Moonbeams and shad- 
ows were chasing each other across the 
lawn. My room was at the front of 
the house, and as I looked out from 
my third-stary window I saw a dark 
figure come down the broad stone steps. 

The figure was Palmer Judson. At 
once I recognized the peculiar swagger. 
As he went down the walk, there was 
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an air of furtiveness about him that 
suggested an uneasy wraith. I hurried 
into my clothes, stole down the stairs, 
and cautiously opened the front door. 
The house was silent. Evidently its 
eccentric master and myself were the 
only ones awake. 

A cloud passed over the moon as I 
hurried down the walk, and the land- 
scape became a shapeless blur. I tried 
to penetrate the shadows that hemmed 
me in on all sides. I could neither hear 
nor see anything, but something warned 
me that, while I was pursuing Mr. Jud- 
son, some one else was pursuing both 
of us. After pausing for a moment 
or two, I decided my imagination had 
deceived me, and again I hastened in 
pursuit of the master of The Cedars. 
Presently the clouds parted, and a flood 
of moonlight revealed Mr. Judson 
standing a few feet ahead, with his 
back to a marble-walled fountain. 

I tried hard to stop, but my momen- 
tum carried me several strides farther. 
Mr. Judson was looking straight in my 
direction, and the moonlight revealed 
something that glimmered like blue steel 
in his hand. It was too late to turn 
back, so I boldly advanced. 

“Oh, it's you, Miss—er—Wells,” he 
drawled in his usual wheezy tones, at 
the same moment putting the metallic 
object in his pocket. I had already 
guessed it was a pistol. “Did the moon- 
light entice you out?” 

In my most convincing tones I said 
something about a headache, and he 
gave a queer little chuckle that made 
me wonder whether I had deceived him. 
He tilted his head back and blew a 
mouthful of smoke toward the stars. 
In the moonlight his face was as yellow 
as a lemon rind and his expression made 
me wonder whether he was contemplat- 
ing another of his serio-comic jests. 

“What brought you out to-night— 
the moon or insomnia?” I asked, know- 
ing that my naiveté saved the question 
from sounding impertinent. 
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“Neither,” he replied after a pause. 
“T don’t know why, but I feel like be- 
ing frank with you. It isn’t often that 
I can be frank with people. Most of 
the ones-{ meet make me feel that they 
are waiting for me to die so they can 
get at my money.” 

He lighted a fresh cigar and puffed 
on it so hard that sparks flew in all 
directions. 

“There are exactly nineteen people 
who are waiting for me to keel over,” 
he went on petulantly. “I counted up 
this afternoon. Every one of those 
nineteen is expecting a slice of my for- 
tune. Some of them will be here to- 
morrow, and the rest will come the day 
after. They'll be buzzing around me 
like vultures. Just watch them!” 

As if his cigar had been a barometer 
of his feelings, another shower of 
sparks burst upon us. 

“Maybe you’re only imagining,” I 
suggested. 

“Maybe. That’s what I’ve been try- 
ing to tell myself. Can’t be sure, 
though. That’s the curse of being rich 
you can never tell whether people like 
you for your money or for yourself. 
I'd give a lot to know.” 

He spoke in dry, bantering tones, but 
I sensed an ache beneath the surface. 
For all his millions, Palmer Judson was 
a wretched man with a starved heart 
and a great misery in his soul. 

“You understand now why it’s so 
hard for me to be frank with people,” 
he said. “It’s different with you, for 
you look like a sensible young person, 
and you are not going to get a cent 
of my money. That’s why I gave you 
an honest answer when you asked 
whether it was the moon or insomnia 
that brought me out to-night.” 

“You said it was neither,” I re- 
marked, puzzled, and then I looked 
sharply at the shrubbery lining the walk 
a few yards in the distance. I fancied 
something was stirring in the shadows. 

“And I told you the truth.” Mr. 
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Judson gave a short, cackling laugh. 
“It wasn’t the moon, and it wasn’t in- 
somnia, You'll laugh when I tell you 
what it really was. JI came out to- 
night because I have a prejudice against 
being murdered in bed.” 

“Murdered—in bed?” I echoed 
lamely, for the statement was both star- 
tling and ludicrous. 

Mr. Judson seemed to enjoy my stu- 
pefaction, “There’s something crude 
about being murdered in bed. In the 
open, fully dressed, and with your boots 
on, it is different—not—not quite so 
ghastly.” 

I wondered whether he was jesting 
or serious. There was a trace of tragic 
solemnity in his tones. 

“What makes you think you are go- 
ing to be murdered?” I asked, trying to 
master my bewilderment. 

“Oh, just a hunch, I suppose. Off 
and on I have a feeling that I am going 
to be murdered some time, and I don’t 
want it to happen when I am in bed. 
I’ve figured the thing out mathemati- 
cally. The more time I spend outdoors 
during my regular sleeping hours, the 
less likely it is that I'll be murdered 
in bed.” 

I was speechless. What he had just 
said was the weirdest mixture of logic 
and nonsense I had ever heard. It left 
me without an argument. I remem- 
bered that until a year or two ago 
Mr. Judson had borne the reputation 
of being one of the shrewdest financiers 
in the country, and I knew that nearly 
all great men have their vagaries and 
extravagant notions. Perhaps this was 
one of Mr, Judson’s. 

He gave another of his dry, mirth- 
less laughs. “I don’t think about it 
much; I just feel it. If I tried to 
reason the thing out, I suppese it would 
lead me back to these nineteen relatives 
of mine, and I would point ott that 
each one has a motive for getting me 
out of the way.” 
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“That—that isn’t fair to your rela- 
tives,” I protested. 

“I know it, and that’s just why I 
am not trying to reason it out. There’s 
a feeling inside me that says that some 
time I am going to be murdered, and 
I let it go at that. The feeling came 
over me to-night, and so I took a little 
walk,” 

He paused and pulled steadily at his 
cigar. It was almost dark around us, 
for a great cloud was obscuring the 
moon, but I fancied he was watching 
me out of the tail of an eye. 

“There, I’ve been telling you secrets 
I never told a stranger before,” he re- 
marked in altered tones, “Don’t you 
think it’s up to you to be just as frank? 
Suppose you drop that little fib about 
a headache and tell me why you came 
out to-night.” 

I caught my breath, then tried to read 
his face, but all I could see clearly was 
the glowing tip of his cigar. I searched 
my mind for a suitable evasion, but my 
wits were not working well. Suddenly 
I found myself staring into the dark- 
ness, at the point where a few minutes 
ago something had seemed to move in 
the shadows, and I placed my hand on 
Mr. Judson’s arm. 

“Listen!” I whispered. 
I heard fe 

I got no farther. A gleam of fire 
leaped out of the darkness, and in the 
same instant came a sharp crack. The 
breeze carried a whiff of burned pow- 
der to my nostrils. Another crack, with 
its accompaniment of leaping flame, 
jolted me out of my daze. I started 
forward, but a hand checked me. 





“T thought 





CHAPTER III. 
FOOTPRINTS. 


missed me that time,” said Mr. 
Judson, and there was only the 


HE 


merest tremor in his voice to indicate 
that the two shots had disturbed him. 
“Fired at me twice, and both bullets 
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I heard one of them whiz 
What’s your hurry, 


went wild. 
over my head. 
Miss Wells?” 

He was still holding my arm. I 
wanted to start in pursuit of the per- 
son who had fired the shots, for dan- 
ger always acts like an electric stim- 
ulus on my senses. 

“We must catch him,” I said, trying 
to free my arm. 

“No use,” argued Mr. Judson with 
irritating calm. “He’s probably a long 
way from here by this time.” 

I insisted, and he grudgingly per- 
mitted himself to be led along. We 
searched the spot where I had seen the 
two flashes of fire, but there was no 
sign of a prowler. I looked behind the 
trees and inspected the shrubbery, but 
without result. 

The moon came out, and it reminded 
me that it had been very dark when the 
shots were fired. Mr. Judson had 
dropped his cigar, as if he had realized 
that its glowing point had served his 
enemy as a target. 

“We must notify the police,” I sug- 
gested. 

Mr. Judson seemed greatly amused 
at the idea. “The village constable is 
suffering from a bad case of gout, and 
his deputy is over in the next county 
hunting an automobile thief. If it will 
make you feel any better, we will have 
the servants search the grounds.” 

We walked toward the house. I 
could not understand Mr. Judson’s flip- 
pancy in the face of his narrow escape, 
unless he was using it hide a nervous- 
ness Of which he was ashamed. As 
for myself, I felt that the two shots 
were only the warning knells of more 
terrible things to come. 

“You see, there is something in a 
hunch after all,’ remarked Mr. Jud- 
son as we walked side by side. “If I 
had been in bed, the fellow would prob- 
ably have got me. My prejudice against 
being murdered in bed saved my life 
this time.” 
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A reply was on my lips, but just then 
Henry, the butler, came running to- 
ward us. He was scantily dressed and 
he stopped abruptly as he saw us. His 
face was white in the moonlight and 
his legs shook under him. He man- 
aged to say something about having 
heard a shot. 

“There were two, Henry,” announced 
Mr. Judson placidly. “Both went wild. 
The fellow who fired them may be still 
on the grounds. [I wish you would 
rouse the servants and make a search.” 

“Yes, sir,’ said Henry shakily, and 
ran toward the house. 

“Have you any idea who fired the 
shots?” I asked a moment later. 

He shook his head. “My guess would 
be that it was one of the nineteen, but 
there are only two of them in the house. 
The other seventeen won’t be here till 
to-morrow or next day.” 

I knew the two he had referred to 
were his wife and Bert Vickers. “Isn't 
it possible,” I suggested, “that one of 
the remaining seventeen has arrived 
ahead of schedule, without taking the 
trouble to have himself announced?” 

“Just what I was thinking, Miss 
Wells. It seems to me you are a lot 
shrewder than a social secretary has a 
right to be.” 

“It was only a guess, and a very ob- 
vious one at that,” I prudently. pointed 
out. As we started up the stone steps, 
the door was pushed open and Bert 
Vickers rushed out in such haste that 
he almost collided with his uncle. He 
explained that he had been awakened 
by Henry, who had said something in- 
coherent about a couple of shots. 

I studied him obliquely while Mr. 
Judson related what had happened. 
The completeness of Bert’s attire struck 
me as odd in view of the fact that he 
had just been awakened from a sound 
sleep, and somehow his surprise did not 
seem quite genuine. Then it occurred 
to me that perhaps my observations 
were colored by bias. Bert was off even 


before his uncle was through speaking, 
and in a few moments his sharp-spoken 
commands told that he had taken 
charge of the search. I could not help 
thinking that he must be either inno- 
cent of the shooting, or else a very 
cold-blooded hypocrite. 

Just then Mrs, Judson, in a kimono 
of sky-blue silk, came down the stairs. 
She looked soft and fragile and ex- 
quisite, from the satiny sheen of her 
hair to the daintily rosetted bedroom 
slippers, and she carried her slim figure 
as regally as ever. Only the big violet 
eyes, a little wider than usual, suggested 
a state of strained tensity. 

“What has happened, Palmer?” Her 
tones were even and musical. “TI heard 
the servants running about and there 
was loud talking. Is there anything 
wrong?” 

“Nothing to worry about.” Mr. Jud- 
son was watching her narrowly through 
the tobacco smoke. “What else did you 
hear ?” 

“Nothing. I was sleeping quite 
soundly. What was it?” 

“Well, there was sa little accident 
down by the fountain, but it didn’t 
amount to anything.” 

“An accident?” 

“Somebody took a couple of shots at 
me, He missed me both times—that’s 
whefe the accident comes in.” Mr. 
Judson laughed at his heavy witticism. 
“Bert and the servants are searching 
the grounds, but there isn’t a chance 
in a million be 

She gave a little moan. Every trace 
of color died out of her face. Mr. 
Judson, a picture of masculine helpless- 
ness, stopped speaking and stared at 
her. I ran to her side just as she be- 
gan to sway dizzily on her feet, and 
helped her to a chair. I could not help 
observing that Mrs. Judson, piquant and 
gracéful at all times, could even faint 
gracefully. Yet I knew she was not 
shamming. The sudden blanching of 
her cheeks and the spasmedic flutter 
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of the eyelids had been too realistic 
for that. 

Mr. Judson summoned a maid, then 
telephoned a Doctor Springer in the 
village. Though he had treated his own 
peril lightly, his wife’s collapse left him 
shaky and unstrung, and there was 
about him an air of clumsy tenderness 
that touched me. ; 


Soon Doctor Springer arrived and - 


began administering restoratives to Mrs. 
Judson. He was a tall, emaciated man 
with cavernous cheeks and a curious, 
jerky gait that might have been caused 
by lameness in one of the legs. I no- 
ticed a humorous glint in his eye, and 
his teeth were strikingly white and 
strong in contrast with his sallow com- 
plexion. Whenever he _ exchanged 
glances with Mr. Judson, I felt they 
must be old cronies. 

As soon as Mrs. Judson had been 
carried to her bedroom, I decided to 
carry out an idea that had been in my 
mind since shortly after the shooting. 
I hurried to my room, and from the 
false bottom of my bag took a spiral 
tape measure and a small electric flash 
light. Then I stole down the stairs 
and out on the veranda. Distant voices 
told me the searchers were somewhere 
back of the house, and this suited my 
purpose. Looking cautiously to right 
and left, I ran down the walk toward 
the fountain. The point where I had 
seen the flashes of fire was clearly fixed 
in my mind, for I had gauged the dis- 
tance when the second shot was fired. 

I found the spot and snapped on 
my flash light. The ground was only 
lightly frozen, and, just off the walk, 
behind a cluster-of lilac bushes, I saw 
a footprint clearly outlined in the soil. 
Others extended in a half circle along 
the other side of the bush, and I knew 
it was here the would-be murderer had 
stood when he fired the shots. I be- 
gan to measure the prints and memo- 
rize the dimensions. Finally I wound 


up the tape and wag about to extinguish 
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my flash light when a step sounded at 
my back. I turned, and came face to 
face with Bert Vickers. 

“You seem to have a lot of versa- 
tility for a social secretary,” he re- 
marked. 

For a moment I fidgeted, indignant 
at myself for having been caught and 
angry with Bert for spying upon me. 

“T didn’t know secretaries ever used 
tape measures and flash lights,” he went 
on with dry sarcasm. “Always thought 
those were the implements of detec- 
tives.” 

I cudgeled my brain for an answer, 
and then the flash light came to my 
rescue. In my nervousness I had been 
twisting it in my hand, and suddenly 
its darting gleam fell at Bert’s feet. I 
saw my advantage and was quick to 
seize it. 

“You seem to wear a nine and a half 
shoe,” I pointedly observed, then 
glanced significantly at the footprints in 
the soil. 

He seemed taken aback; then he 
laughed contemptuously and boldly put 
his foot down beside one of the prints. 
Then he stood aside while I compared 
the fresh mark with the original one, 
satisfying myself that they  corre- 
sponded in every detail. 

“I suppose you think you have dis- 
covered something,” he said derisively. 
“You seem to forget that a nine and a 
half shoe is about the commonest size 
worn.” 

Not wishing to aggravate his hostile 
attitude, I refrained from telling him 
that the size was not the only thing 
on which I based my suspicions. My 
work had taught me a great deal about 
footprints, and I noticed certain pecul- 
iarities about the two marks that con- 
voinced me that the two shots had been 
fired by Bert Vickers. But of this I 
said nothing, knowing he already had 
grave doubts in regard to my status at 
The Cedars. 

“I see I must stop reading detective 
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stories,” I told him, forcing a light 
laugh. “I have a craze for them, and 
they always make me want to try out 
the methods used by a great detectives 
of fiction.” 

He laughed, apparently in good hu- 
mor once more. “Yes, if I were you, 
I think I would stick to my secretary- 
ship. It isn’t as thrilling as being a de- 
tective, but it is a lot safer.” 

Despite the bantering tones, I sensed 
a threat in the last words. I followed 
him with my eyes while he walked away 
and vanished among the shadows. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE STORM BREAKS. 


WENT through the following day 

in a sort of tingling suspense, dread- 
ing the coming of night. I felt that the 
storm that had been gathering over The 
Cedars was about to break. 

Yet, on the surface, everything was 
bright and placid. There was a hint 
of the coming of spring in the air, and 
the wind was just keen enough to color 
the cheeks and cause the blood to pulse 
with exultant throbs. 

Mrs. Judson was her usual cool and 
exquisite self. Her French maid had 
deftly obliterated all traces of the shock 
she had received. She went about the 
house inspecting the arrangements for 
the reception and entertainment of the 
guests, and once she entered my work- 
room to inquire if there was anything 
of special importance in the morning 
mail. When i answered negatively she 
told me I could consider myself free 
for the remainder of the day. 

The guests began to arrive shortly 
after ten, and I found an opportunity 
to go to the village and mail the re- 
port I had prepared for Mr. Giddens. 
I should have preferred to wire or 
telephone, but I had a wholesome fear 
of village gossips and decided that the 
slower method was the safer. I loi- 
tered on my way back and did not reach 
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The Cedars until far past the noon 
hour. It so happened that I approached 
the house by the road that ran past the 
fountain. Presently I caught sight of 
a figure standing a short distance from 
the walk. At first I thought it was Mr. 
Judson, but the absence of cigar and 
ulster, together with the individual’s 
startling garments, quickly showed me 
my mistake. 

He turned abruptly, at the same time 
closing his hand over an object he had 
been looking at. I guessed he was one 
of the nineteen relatives, and the ex- 
travagant cut and hue of his clothes 
suggested that he belonged on Mr. Jud- 
son’s side of the family tree. He wore 
no overcoat, and his suit was a shade 
of green that rivaled anything I had 
seen in the Broadway shop windows. 
His cream-colored vest and heliotrope 
necktie catised me to blink my-eyes in 
astonishment. 

“Howdy?” he said pleasantly. 

I drew closer. He was hatless, and 
the dome of his bald head gleamed in 
the sunlight. But for his baldness, his 
mustache and his astounding attire, he 
would have borne a striking resem- 
blance to Mr. Judson. 

“You're one of the tribe, I reckon 
he suggested genially. 

I announced that I was Mrs. Jud-* 
sofi’s secretary, meanwhile glancing cu- 
riously at his tightly closed right hand. 
“Have you found something?” I asked 
casually, 

He laughed as if enjoying a good 
joke. “You bet Ihave. Say, I’ve heard 
about that shootin’ last night. Palmer 
is a lucky dog. You can shoot at him 
all day without hurtin’ him a-tall. The 
bullets jest natcherally get tired and 
stop before they get to him. Bet you’re 
jest dyin’ to see what I’ve got in my 
hand.” 

He opened his fist of a sudden, and 
I gasped as I saw what it contained. 

“A bullet!” I exclaimed, staring at 
the dented and blunted slug of lead. 
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“That’s what it looks like to me. 
Guess it’s one of the two that missed 
Palmer last night. Right there is where 
the rascal must ’a’ stood when he did 
the shootin’.” He pointed to the trail 
of footprints I had already discovered. 

“How interesting!” I remarked. 

“You bet it is. But it ain’t half so 
interestin’ as the place where I found 
the bullet. I’ve gotta kid Palmer about 
it. See you later, miss.” 

His words left me bewildered. He 
was not yet out of sight when Bert 
Vickers strolled up. He nodded pleas- 
antly and seemed in no mood to allude 
to our encounter of last night. 

“Who is that queer man?” I asked, 
pointing. I stifled my strong aversion 
to Bert, for he was a handy source of 
information. 

“Odd character, isn’t he? Aunt Pa- 
tricia almost threw a fit when she sized 
him up. He is a gambler, lives out 
West somewhere, and this is his first 
trip to the decadent East. Incidentally 
his name is William Judson, and he 
is uncle Palmer’s brother. I suppose 
he has been telling you all about the 
West ?” 

“No,” I said, watching him closely, 
“he showed me a bullet he had picked 
up. He said the bullet itself wasn’t half 
so interesting as the place where he 
found it.” 

3ert knitted his brows, looked puz- 
zled for a moment, and then a look 
of consternation came into his face. 
With a muttered excuse he turned and 
ran swiftly away. His conduct, com- 
ing on the heels of William Judson’s 
peculiar utterance, left me dumfounded. 
I walked slowly toward the house. 
Palmer Judson and Doctor Springer, 
walking arm in arm, were coming down 
the walk from the opposite direction, 
but they were talking so earnestly that 
they did not notice me. I sensed a 





hidden significance in the tall and gawky 
physician’s presence at The Cedars, 
since Mrs. Judson no longer required 
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his services, but my mind was engaged 
with other problems. 

The guests, an oddly assorted com- 
pany, were spread out about the large 
drawing-room. The door stood open, 
and I had a glimpse «f them as I paused 
in the vestibule. One of them, a dapper 
individual who was holding a lively con- 
versation with Mrs. Judson, caught my 
passing attention because of the metic- 
ulous correctness of his clothes and the 
almost painful precision of his man- 
ners. He appeared to be a middle- 
aged man, and the only impression I 
derived from his sleek features was that 
he was harmless and rather dull. 

I glanced away, and just then the 
ubiquitous Bert Vickers came strolling 
toward me. Outwardly at least he 
seemed to have recovered from the ex- 
citement he had shown when I re- 
peated William Judson’s words to him. 

“Who is the funny little man with 
Mrs, Judson?” I asked, again conquer- 
ing my repugnance. 

“He is Nicholas Beatty, of Bangor, 
Maine, aunt Patricia’s second cousin.” 
There was a trace of disgust in Bert’s 
tones. “The bluest blood in all New 
England runs in his veins. He and 
aunt Patricia are great friends. Oh,” 
as he caught my look of interest, “it’s 
purely platonic. Nicholas is as incapa- 
ble of the grand passion as a seltzer 
siphon is of spurting lava.” 

I quailed inwardly while Bert went 
on talking about the man from Bangor. 
Having watched their confidential téte- 
a-téte, I had my doubts about the Pla- 
tonic nature of the friendship between 
Nicholas Beatty and Mrs. Judson. I 
sensed another possible motive for a 
repetition of the attempt that had been 
made on Palmer Judson’s life. Again 
I felt a positive dread as I looked for- 
ward to the coming of darkness. There 
were sO many points of danger that I 
would need a score of eyes if I were 
to watch them all. 

The hours dragged. I ate a solitary 
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dinner in my room, watching the length- 
ening of the shadows on the lawn out- 
side my window. My nervous tension 
grew with every passing minute. I was 
cherishing a faint hope that I might 
hear from Mr. Giddens, though I had 
not the remotest idea how he was to 
communicate with me. The opening 
and closing of doors in the hall told 
me the guests were retiring, and grad- 
ually the house settled down to an un- 
easy silence. 

Somewhere a clock struck eleven. 
From the false bottom of my bag I 
took a small but reliable pistol that Mr. 
Giddens had given me. Then I stepped 
out in the hall and crept silently to- 
ward the stairs. There were no tangi- 
ble sounds anywhere, but I imagined 
the house was full of strange whispers 
and that mysterious figures were skulk- 
ing in the shadows. Noiselessly I 
tripped down the stairs. A single light 
shone dimly in the vestibule, and the 
sight of a telephone on a stand in the 
corner gave me an inspiration. 

I decided to telephone Mr. Giddens 
and confide my fears to him. If I 
spoke in very.low tones, no one would 
hear me, and I would choose my words 
carefully so that the operator in the 
village would be unable to gather any- 
thing from what I said. Mr. Giddens 
would probably laugh at me and tell 
me my imagination was working over- 
time, but I should feel more at ease 
after a talk with him. 

For a few moments I looked sharply 
about me in the dim light, listening in- 
tently. Satisfied that I was unobserved, 
I sat down on the stool in front of the 
instrument. With the telephone num- 
ber of Mr. Giddens’ residence on the 
tip of my tongue, I put the receiver 
to my ear and waited for the operator 
to answer the signal. In the next in- 
stant a little groan slipped from my 
lips. Not the slightest sound came over 
the wire. The myriad of faintly buzz- 
ing noises one usually hears were to- 
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tally absent. 
dead silence. 

I sat rigid, dazedly holding the re- 
ceiver to my ear. A fearful suspicion 
flashed across my mind. It was evi- 
dent the wires had been severed, that 
the house was cut off from the outside 
world as far as telephone communica- 
tion was concerned. The fact brought 
a swarm of terrifying surmises in its 
train. Some one had tampered with 
the wires, and the motive for it leaped 
into my mind with startling vividness. 
The storm that had been gathering was 
about to break. Before morning, un- 
‘less I could do something to prevent it, 
tragedy would have been enacted at 
The Cedars. 

Mechanically I returned the receiver 
to the hook. Prompt action was nec- 
essary, and I cudgeled my brain for an 
idea. Being an expert driver, I thought 
of slipping out to the garage and driv- 
ing to the village in one of the Judsons’ 
cars, but it occurred to me that the 
person with forethought enough to cut 
the wires had in all likelihood taken 
the extra precaution of disabling the 
cars. Besides, each moment was pre- 
cious, and several things might happen 
in the time it would take me to drive 
to the town and back. 

My swimming head rejected one idea 
after another. I wished there was some 
one I could take into my confidence and 
ask for help, and suddenly the name 
of William Judson, the queer-looking 
gambler from the West, came to me. 
My first impression of people is usu- 
ally correct, and I felt that the gambler, 
for all his uncouth ways and gaudy 
habiliments, was a man whom I could 
trust. 

I got up from the chair and started 
toward the stairs, deciding to knock 
on the gambler’s door and enlist his 
aid. Then, with a sinking heart, I re- 
alized that I did not know which room 
he occupied. The idea of arousing one 
of the maids came to me, but in the 
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next instant there came a sudden inter- 
ruption to my thoughts. 

The small electric light in the vesti- 
bule faded out, and I stood in total 
darkness. It happened so suddenly that 
for a moment I was totally dazed. Then 
I held my breath, for I had a distinct 
impression that some one was moving 
about in the gloom. I took out the pis- 
tol | had tucked away inside my dréss, 
and the feel of its cold steel gave me 
courage. 

“Who is there?” I called, hoping that 
an answering voice would enable me 
to locate my companion in the darkness. 

No reply came, but a footfall sounded 
at my back. Gripping the pistol 
tightly, I jumped to one side. I could 
see nothing, but something seemed to 
be creeping toward me out of the 
shadows. 

“Halt, or I shoot!” I commanded 
tensely. 

The only answer was a low laugh. 
It sounded vaguely familiar, but I had 
no time to think about it. I backed 
slowly toward the wall, conscious that 
the other person was following me step 
by step. My threat had been a futile 
one, for the darkness was too thick to 
enable me to take aim. Now my back 
was against the wall, and further re- 
treat was impossible. Slowly my pupils 
began to respond to the darkness, and 
presently a moving shadow became 
faintly discernible. I raised my hand 
and aimed the pistol at the blurry shape, 

As my finger found the trigger, the 
shadow leaped out of range, and in 
the next instant the weapon was 
wrenched from my hand and wiry fin- 
gers clutched at my throat. I felt a 
crushing sense of despair, but even in 
that moment of terror my mind was 
clear enough to register impressions. 
By some curious divination I knew that 
my assailant in the dark was the one 
man I had deemed worthy of confi- 
dence—William Judson. The thought 
of my misplaced faith gave me a hys- 
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terical impulse to laugh, but the pres- 
sure at my throat prevented all sound. 

I struggled furiously, but my efforts 
availed nothing against the nimble 
strength of my assailant, and all the 
time I felt a chill and an insidious weak- 
ness stealing over me. Gradually I 
grew limp, and a pair of strong arms 
eased me to the floor. Drifting into a 
state of partial oblivion, I was dimly 
aware that my wrists and ankles were 
being bound and that a towel was tied 
securely around the lower portion of 
my face. Then I was picked up and 
carried up interminable flights of stairs, 
or so it seemed to me as I lay limp in 
my abductor’s arms. Then—but at this 
point all my sensations drifted into 
chaotic nothingness. 

My youth and buoyant strength must 
have asserted themselves, for as 1 
opened my eyes I had a faint impres- 
sion that only a short time had elapsed 
since I was carried up the stairs. The 
first thing I noticed was the play of 
moonbeams and shadows on the floor. 
I was lying on my back in a strange 
bed, and the room was narrow and had 
but a single window. Everything about 
me was strangely quiet, and for a while 
I lay still and tried to think. 

Suddenly recollections crowded upon 
me, and I tore frantically at the cords 
around my wrists. Sickening thoughts 
flashed in and out of my mind as I 
wondered what had happened in the 
interval of stupor. Not a sound reached 
my ears, but even the silence seemed 
ominous. The very air seemed charged 
with a sinister tension, and I experi- 
enced a stifling sensation as I made re- 
peated efforts to free my manacled 
limbs. Evidently the cords had been 
applied by amateurish hands, for they 
loosened a trifle as I tore at them, and 
after a long struggle one of the knots 
parted. After this it was a simple mat- 
ter to release my feet and remove the 
gag from my mouth. 

I slid from the bed and walked un- 
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steadily across the floor. A medley of 
poignant fears was clearing my mind 
and reviving my strength. The dim 
light in the hall revealed nothing un- 
usual, and the tranquillity around me 
seemed to mock my misgivings. As far 
as I could see and hear, the entire house 
was immersed in sound slumber, and 
but for my vivid recollection of the 
encounter in the dark vestibule I might 
have been inclined to. think that noth- 
ing had happened. 

Coming to the end of the corridor, I 
stopped outside a door. I had familiar- 
ized myself with the lay of the house 
in advance, and I knew that the door 
to my left led into Mrs. Judson’s bed- 
room. The one directly in front of me 
was her husband’s. I stooped and lis- 
tened at the keyhole, and again I sensed 
something terrifying in the silence. 
Presently, as I strained my ears in vain 
to detect the slightest sound, I noticed 
that a peculiar odor was coming through 
the keyhole. Sniffing, I knew at once 
it was a perfume, but the aroma was 
strange to me and I was unable to rec- 
ognize it. The scent was quite pro- 
nounced, suggesting that the perfume 
was the cheap and strong-flavored kind 
used by people lacking in refinement, 
and the whiffs filtering through the key- 
hole hinted that the room must be full 
of the odor. 

I rapped on the door, but even as I 
did so something told me there would 
be no response. The knob turned in 
my hand, and, vaguely surprised at find- 
ing the door unlocked, I walked in. The 
moment I entered the odor became al- 
most stifling, making me feel a little 
dizzy. The window shades were low- 
ered, and at first I could see nothing. 
Groping forward in the dark, I had 
a curious impression that the rank scent 
assailing my nostrils was the only pal- 
pable thing in the room. The rest was 
only silence and shadows. 

All at once I stumbled, and I could 
scarcely repress a little cry as I realized 
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that my foot had slipped on something 
slimy. I lurched against a table, stead- 
ied myself for a moment, then a fierce 
desire for light made me start across 
the floor in search of a switch. Finally 
I found it, and my eyes widened into 
a stare as a softly shaded luminance 
fell on the scene. 

I leaned against the wall, clenching 
and unclenching my fingers. First of 
all I saw the little crimson pool that 
had tripped me. Then, close beside it, 
I saw a still and curiously twisted form. 
The face was turned to the floor and 
partly obscured by the elbow, but I 
knew atgonce that it was Palmer Jud- 
son. Fighting down the horror that 
threatened to overwhelm me, I ad- 
vanced a few steps. 

“Dead!” I mumbled through chatter- 
ing teeth. “Dead!” 
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CHAPTER V. 
PERFUME. 


[NCONGRUOUSLY enough, for a 

minute or two, while I stood looking 
down at the lifeless heap on the floor, 
my only clear sensation was the one 
produced by the cloying scents of the 
perfume. Everything else seemed un- 
real, fantastic; but the perfume was 
everywhere. My lungs were full of 
it, myy head reeled with it, and I had 
a queer feeling that it was entering my 
very pores and bewitching my senses. 

I began to pull myself together. This 
was my first contact with death in its 
more gruesome form, and for a little 
it had almost unnerved me. My other 
assignments, though exciting enough, 
had never brought me up against a 
tragedy of this kind. Gradually I was 
recovering my wits. My professional 
self began to assert itself, and my habit- 
ually observant eye started to take in 
the details of the scene. 

Evidently the murderer had leaped 
upon Mr. Judson while he was in the 
act of undressing, for he was fully 
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garbed except for collar and tie. Some- 
what irrelevantly I recalled his gro- 
tesque allusion to his prejudice against 
being murdered in bed. He had es- 
caped that, but there were signs scat- 
tered about the room which told that his 
last moments had been crowded with 
horrors. An overturned chair, the frag- 
ments of a flower vase, the buttons torn 
from his vest, and a long rip in the 
shirt told that he had engaged in a des- 
perate struggle with his assailant. 

As yet I had not ventured near the 
body. The perfume, that bizarre touch 
in a scene of frightfulness, was dead- 
ening my senses and benumbing my 
brain. I turned toward the door with 
a vague realization that the village 
authorities must be notified, but the next 
moment I remembered, with something 
of a shock, that the telephone wire had 
been cut. A sense of bafflemenf and 
inadequacy came over me. The situa- 
tion demanded cool nerves and a steady 
hand, but there was no one to whom 
I could appeal. Any one of the people 
at The Cedars might be the murderer, 
though three or four of them stood 
out with particular vividness in my 
thoughts. Somewhat grimly I recalled 
my misplaced faith in William Judson, 
the gambler, and my suspicions in re- 
gard to Bert Vickers were equally 
strong. Several other names came to 
me, but I rejected them all until finally 
I thought of Doctor Springer. He and 
Mr. Judson had evidently been very 
confidential, and what little I had seen 
of the clownish and ungainly physician 
had impressed me favorably. I won- 
dered whether he was still at The 
Cedars or had returned to his home in 
the village. 

I crossed the floor and thrust the win- 
dow open, then inhaled deeply of the 
crisp night air. The breeze scattere 
the heavy fumes in the room, and mj 
head cleared quickly. I stepped out in 
the hall, deciding to rouse one of the 
servants and dispatch him to the vil- 
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lage, but just then the door of the ad- 
joining room opened and I stood face 
to face with Patricia Judson. 

Her slim, straight figure was robed 
in the same blue kimono in which I 
had seen her the preceding night and 
which made me think of a bit of azure 
snatched from a cloudless sky. Her 
nostrils quivered and her face bore a 
faint frown of mingled disapproval and 
bewilderment. + 

“You are up late, Miss Wells,” she 


remarked in her level tones. “Where 
does this dreadful perfume come 
from ?” 


I saw at once what had happened. 
When I opened the window in Mr. 
Judson’s room the fumes had naturally 
been wafted into her bedroom, awak- 
ening her. For a few moments I fidg- ~ 
eted, lost for words. I did not relish 
the task of telling her what had hap- 
pened. 

“T don’t understand,” she murmured, 
measuring me with a questioning glance 
out of her deep violet eyes. “What are 
you doing up so late, Miss Wells? It 
is after midnight. Unless I am mis- 
taken, I saw you coming out of my 
husband’s room a moment ago.” 

There was no trace of shock in her 
tones, nothing but a cold insistence 
upon knowing the meaning of my con- 
duct. I glanced hastily at the door of 
Mr. Judson’s bedroom, which I had 
closed as I stepped out. 

“Mrs. Judson ” I began, but she 
interrupted me. 

“Open that door, Miss Wells!” she 
demanded, pointing to the door at my 
back. “Instantly!” 

I hesitated, and in spite of my at- 
tempt to detain her she swept past me 
and thrust the door open. She took 





a few steps forward, then came to a 
dead stop, and for a full minute she 
stood as rigid as if turned to alabaster. 
Watching her, I saw her cheeks blanch, 
and for a time she even seemed te cease 
breathing. 
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Most of the fumes had been dispersed 
by the breeze, but the body reeked with 
the scent, as if the clothing had been 
thoroughly saturated with it. The quick 
vibration of Mrs. Judson’s nostrils told 
me that even in this moment of shock 
and horror her acute sensibilities were 
offended by the heavy odor. But the 
aversion existed only in her subcon- 
scious self, for I could see that all her 
thoughts and emotions were centered on 
the dead man. 

Finally her figure writhed a little, 
and then a fragmentary moan slipped 
from her lips. I rushed to her side 
and caught her just as she began to 
waver. The tension died out of her 
figure, and the fluttering eyelids warned 
me that the shock had been greater 
than her highly sensitized nature could 
endure. With some effort I half led 
and half carried her to her room. With 
a spasmodic shudder and a long moan 
uttered in a queer monotone, she 
dropped down on the bed and lay mo- 
tionless. 

I looked for smelling salts, but found 
none, and instead my eye fell on a push 
button within reach of the bed. As I 
pressed it, supposing the signal would 
summon a maid, I pricked up my ears. 
A slight sound suggested that some one 
had quickly opened and closed the door 
of Mr. Judson’s bedroom, and a mo- 
ment later I fancied somebody was 
moving about on the other side of the 
wall. I ran out in the hall and turned 
the knob, but the door was locked on 
the inside. Some one was in the room 
with the dead man. 

For a moment I stared blankly at the 
door. From the other side came sounds 
of furtive, hurried movements. My 
lips tightened grimly as I contemplated 
this new and astounding development, 
but just then a maid appeared down 
the hall. 

“Is Doctor Springer still here?” I in- 
quired. 

The bewildered maid told me the 
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physician was still in the house, being 
one of the invited guests, and without 
taking time to explain I ordered her 
to summon him at once. Then I waited 
impatiently, my eyes fixed on the wall 
through which the mysterious sounds 
came. Who was the person in the dead 
man’s bedroom, and what could he be 
doing? Was he—— 

Just then Doctor Springer, looking 
quite ludicrous in his incomplete attire, 
walked into the room. A glance into 
his homely face and humorously glint- 
ing eyes confirmed my previous impres- 
sion that he was a man.who could be 
trusted. He gave me a questioning look 
as he saw Mrs. Judson’s motionless fig- 
ure on the bed. The maid was hover- 
ing at his back, and he instructed her 
to go to his room and fetch his kit. 

I stood close to the wall, listening. 
Sounds were still coming from the next 
room. 

“Doctor Springer,’ I began the mo- 
ment the maid was gone, “something 
terrible has happened. Mr. Judson is— 
dead.” 

The announcement seemed to jar him 
like a sudden electric shock. His 
mouse-gray eyes peered .at me in a 
startled way. The maid returned with 
his kit, and he hastily took a vial from 
it, poured a few drops into a tumbler, 
filled ie with water from the carafe on 
the table, and forced the mixture be- 
tween Mrs. Judson’s lips. Then, in- 
structing the maid to remain with her 
mistress, he followed me from the room. 

Quickly I explained what had hap- 
pened, beginning with my discovery that 
the telephone wire was cut and the sub- 
sequent attack on me in the dark. Doc- 
tor Springer was wriggling the door- 
knob. 

“Tt’s locked from the inside,” I ex- 
plained. “Somebody slipped in while I 
was with Mrs. Judson.” 

For an instant he gazed at me in a 
startled fashion, then retreated a few 
steps and hurled his angular frame 














against the door. Evidently the lock 
was of poor quality, for at the third 
attack the door sprang open, precipi- 
tating the physician headlong into the 
room. As he picked himself up a gasp 
of amazement fell from my lips. I 
stared in stupefaction at the spot where 
the body had lain. 

“Tt’s—gone!” I exclaimed. 

I raised my eyes and stared at the 
doctor, and he started at me. Then I 
looked around me. The crimson smear 
was almost gone, as if an attempt had 
been made to remove it since I last 
saw it, but a seddish stain still adhered 
to the floor. In a half-dazed fashion I 
marveled at this, and then a new and 
equally startling impression took hold 
of me. The perfume had almost van- 
ished, leaving only a faint trail in the 
air, and in its stead had come a sharp- 
smelling powdery substance that tickled 
the lining of my nose. 

The physician sniffed. He seemed 
quite as bewildered as myself. 

“Quicklime,” he muttered. ‘“Some- 
body has been scattering quicklime all 
over the room.” 

“A few minutes ago it was full of 
perfume,” I told him, my mind reeling 
a little before the quick succession of 
mysterious developments. 

For a time neither of us spoke. The 
window was still open, just as I had 
left it, and I crossed the floor and 
looked out. Directly beneath it was the 
roof of a veranda. I tried to recall how 
long I had been in Mrs. Judson’s room. 
Perhaps five minutes; possibly a little 
longer, was my estimate. One or more 
persons, working rapidly, could easily 
have removed the body in the meantime 
by lowering it from the window and 
dropping it from the roof of the 
veranda. But the quicklime? It was a 
mystifying factor, and I looked in vain 
for an explanation of its presence. 

The doctor’s eyes were still on my 
face, and I detected a faint hint of 
incredulity in them. 
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“Sure you haven’t been dreaming?” 
he asked. 

I cid not.blame him for being skep- 
tical, for the whole affair had an aspect 
of grotesqueness. I pointed signifi- 
cantly at the reddish stain on the floor, 
then at the signs of disorder in the 
room. 

Doctor Springer nodded, as if partly 
convinced. 

“Besides,” I remarked, “Mrs. Judson 
saw the body. That’s what made her 
faint.” 

The physician pursed his lips in a 
thoughtful way. “Poor Palmer!” he 
murmured. ‘“He’d been suspecting for 
a long time that something like this 
would happen to him. I advised him 
to go away, but he was a stubborn cuss, 
You say the room was full of perfume 
when you walked in the first time?” 

“T almost choked on it.” 

“And now the quicklime!” he mut- 
tered. “I don’t understand it at all. 
What do you make of it, Miss Wells?” 

An idea flashed through my mind, 
and far the moment I forgot my role 
of social secretary. 

“Quicklime is a 
pointed out. 

“Yes, quite a powerful one, too. 
that doesn’t explain anything.” 

“Oh, but it does.” I was full of 
my idea and oblivious to everything 
else. “Whoever scattered the quicklime 
over the room could have had only one 
reason for doing so, and that was to 
destroy all traces of the perfume.” 

“But why?” he asked. 

I pondered for a moment. 

“It was a vulgarly strong perfume,” 
I pointed out, “yet it had quite a dis- 
tinctive aroma. I’m sure I should rec- 
ognize it at once if I should ever come 
across that kind again. Well, the mur- 
derer feared the perfume might serve 
as a clew against him, and so he used 
the strongest deodorizer he could find 
in a hurry in order to obliterate all 
traces of it.” 


deodorizer,” I 


But 
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his shoulders 


Doctor 
humped forward a little, pursed his lips 
reflectively as he looked at me. 

“Not bad,” he admitted, “but how do 
you account for there being so much 


Springer, 


perfume in the room? 
almost choked on it.” 

I was stumped for a time. The ques- 
tion was the same I had asked myself 
repeatedly since my first shuddering 
glance at Mr. Judson’s lifeless body. 
In my mind I reviewed the scene that 
had met my eyes as I entered the room, 
and the recollection gave me a new 
inspiration. 

“The murderer must have carried a 
bottle of the perfume in his pocket,” I 
said. “Don’t ask me why, for I can’t 
tell you that. All I know just now is 
that it couldn’t have happened any other 
way. There was a scuffle, and the two 
men rolled, back and forth across the 
floor. Somehow the bottle in the mur- 
derer’s pocket must have got broken 
and the contents spilled out. . Maybe,” 
and suddenly I was all a-tingle with a 
new idea, “maybe Mr. Judson’s clothes 
and skin became saturated with it. That 
would explain why the body was taken 
away. The murderer relied on the 
quicklime to eradicate the perfume that 
was floating about in the air, but he 
couldn’t trust it to remove the part that 
had soaked into his yvictim’s pores.” 

Doctor Springer rocked gently on his 
heels. The occasional puckering of his 
brows told me he was not wholly satis- 
fied with my theory, though to me it 
seemed logical from beginning to end. 
It was the kind of reasoning on which 
Mr. Giddens would have complimented 
me if he had been my listener. 

“You mean,” said the physician, 
measuring his words, “that the perfume 
was of a kind which the murderer had 
been using habitually, so that when he 
discovered that the bottle had broken 
and the contents leaked ©ut on his vic- 
tim, he feared the odor might be iden- 
tified and traced to him?” 


You say you 
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I nodded vigorously. The physician 
sauntered back and forth, looking down 
at the floor. 

“I don’t see any broken glass,” he 
remarked, “If the bottle went to pieces, 
what became of the fragments ?” 

“Perhaps the murderer thoughtfully 
removed them when he took away the 
body,” I suggested. I had seen no 
broken glass when i entered the room 
the first time, but then the major de- 
tails of the scene had claimed my whole 
attention. 

“Possibly,” said Doctor Springer, 
ceasing his pacing of the-floor and stop- 
ping right in front of me. “Your the- 
ory would sound fairly plausible ex- 
cept for the fact that a man doesn’t 
usually carry a bottle of perfume in his 
pocket. On the whole,” and a knowing 
grin wrinkled his lean face, “you’re a 
very clever girl. I wonder how you 
spend your time when you're not work- 
ing as a social secretary.” 

I realized then that my zest in build- 
ing up a theory had carried me too far. 
Evidently Doctor Springer’s muddy lit- 
tle eyes had seen clear through me. I 
did not care greatly, for I had already 
been on the point of taking him wholly 
into my confidence and asking his help. 

He chuckled at my bewilderment and 
made an airy gesture with his right arm. 
The motion caused his sleeve to wrinkle 
at the elbow and exposed several inches 
of cuff at his wrist. Suddenly my gaze 
grew rigid, and I felt as if the climax 
of the night’s surprises had come. 

“Doctor Springer,” I said recklessly, 
feeling suddenly quite dazed, “there’s a 
red stain on your cuff. Where did you 
get it?” 

CHAPTER VI. 
SEEN THROUGH A CRACK. 
DOCTOR SPRINGER jerked him- 
self erect, stared in dismay at the 
reddish daub at which I was pointing, 
and then his narrowing eyes fixed on 
me in a way that made me quail. 
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“Careless of me,’ he muttered. 
“Looks bad, I admit. I suppose you’re 
ready to swear I killed Palmer, Jud- 
son?” 

I hesitated. The expression of his 
face was as clearly indicative of his 
guilt as the crimson stain on his cuff; 
yet I could not be sure. Doctor 
Springer was not one of the nineteen 
relatives, and therefore could have no 
direct motive for taking Palmer Jud- 
son’s life. He might be acting as the 
tool of others, of course, or Mr. Jud- 
son might have made him one of his 
heirs because of the friendship that had 
existed between them. At any rate, as 
our eyes met in a tangle of mutual dis- 
trust, I knew that Doctor Springer 
looked and acted like a guilty man. 

“Well?” he harshly demanded, com- 
ing a few steps closer to where I stood. 

“TI—I don’t know,” I faltered, real- 
izing that my impulsiveness had already 
led me -too far. Besides, Doctor 
Springer was not the only man whom 
I had reason to suspect. I was positive 
Bert Vickers was responsible for the 
firing of the two shots the night before, 
and William Judson had plainly shown 
his hand when he attacked me in the 
dark corridor. The only thing of which 
I could be certain was that the physi- 
cian was guilty of complicity in the 
murder. A sense of bafflement filled 
me as I realized that for the second 
time within a few hours my trust had 
been misplaced. 

I shrank back a step. The physi- 
cian’s emaciated face was dark and 
threatening. His long, bony fingers 
twitched in a way that told me they 
would be at my throat in an instant if 
I were*to make an outcry. The idea 
struck me as grimly humorous. I had 


not the slightest intention of calling for 
help. After my experiences of the last 
few hours I would hesitate long before 
trusting any one at The Cedars. 

The doctor’s eyes were regarding me 
with a mingling of suspicion and crafti- 
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ness. “I’d give a lot to know just who 
you are,” he declared. “The gocial-sec- 
retary business doesn’t go with me at 
all. I saw through it when you made 
those fine-spun deductions about the 
perfume. The kind of brains you have 
are going to waste at the job you are 
holding down here.” 

He said it sarcastically, but there was 
a trace of admiration in his tenes. 

“Why,” I said, trying to play the role 
of simpleton that had stood me in good 
stead on many previous occasions, “my 
theory in regard to the perfume was 
perfectly obvious—wasn’t it? Anybody 
might have thought of it. We are wast- 
ing time. Something ought to be done 
about catching the murderer before he 
gets too far away.” 

He smiled knowingly. “Pretty good,” 
he commented. “That kind of talk 
might have fooled me if I had been 
born yesterday. I’m afraid you know 
entirely too much, Miss Wells.” 

Before I could move he slapped one 
hand over my mouth and with his other 
arm seized me about the waist and lifted 
me from the floor as easily as if I had 
been a doll. I kicked with my feet and 
clawed with my hands, but my efforts 
availed nothing against his wiry 
strength. Chuckling softly to himself, 
he carried me down the stairs and out 
in the open. The air was frosty and 
the moon shone mistily through a scat- 
tering of white clouds. Doctor Springer 
rounded the west wing of the house, 
then turned down one of the graveled 
paths in the rear. Not until we were 
a good stone’s throw from the house 
dfd he remove his hand from my mouth. 

“Where are you taking me?” I asked, 
feeling the need of saying something. 

“To a place where you won’t be able 
to interfere with us,” was his answer, 
and his use of the plural pronoun con- 
firmed my suspicion that he was one of 
several implicated in the murder of 
Palmer Judson. Presently he stepped 
before a low, crumbling structure which 
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I had seen on my walks about the 
grounds. It was an old carriage house, 
I had been told, and had not been in 
use since motor cars displaced horse- 
drawn vehicles at The Cedars. 

While he took a key from his pocket 
and unlocked the door, I was wonder- 
ing what could be his object in taking 
me to such a place. He entered and 
carried me up a flight of stairs that 
creaked ominously beneath his feet. At 
the top of the stairs he unlocked another 
door and walked into a room. Then 
he released me, turned the key in the 
lock, and lighted an oil lamp. 

The room was very narrow and con- 
tained only a few articles of dilapidated 
furniture. Probably it had once been 
occupied by the Judsons’ coachman. I 
studied the. physician furtively, trying 
to gain some inkling of his intentions, 
but his face was a mask. At one side 
of the room-was a small heating stove, 
and beside it a pile of wood and shav- 
ings. 

“You might as well be comfortable,” 
remarked Doctor Springer as he built 
a fire, and his tones sounded as if he 
were addressing a prisoner sentenced 
to be electrocuted at sunrise. As soon 
as the fire was under way he left me 
without another word, turning the key 
on the other side. I glanced at the 
grimy window. It seemed to offer an 
easy way of escape, and I wondered 
how the doctor could have been so 
thoughtless. The drop to the ground 
could not be-more than ten or twelve 
feet, and I had no doubt of my ability 
to negotiate it safely. My hopes were 
soon dashed, however, for in a few min- 
utes Doctor Springer was back in the 
room, and I stared bewilderedly at the 
strange articles he carried. 

One of them was a dog collar, to 
which was attached a long, slender 
chain. Before I could guess his inten- 
tion, he had looped the collar about my 
neck and secured it with a small pad- 
lock. The maneuver seemed so ludi- 
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crous that, despite my perplexity and 
nervous tension, I felt an impulse to 
laugh, but the physician’s solemnly de- 
termined face warned me it was no jok- 
ing matter. Now he picked up the sec- 
ond object he had brought into the 
room. It looked like a large tomato 
can, and I noticed that he handled it 
very gingerly. With a piece of string 
he fastened the other end of the chain 
to the can, then mounted a chair and 
placed it on a shelf high up on the wall. 

The strange proceeding left me 
speechless, and for a time I could only 
stare. The situation would have been 
comical but for the air of grim solem- 
nity with which the doctor made the 
arrangements. With a dog collar locked 
around my throat, I was chained to a 
tomato can! A momentary doubt of 
the physician’s sanity entered my mind. 

“You’re a mighty clever young lady,” 
he remarked as he stepped down from 
the chair, “and I have no intention of 
letting you get away from here for a 
while. I might have bound your hands 
and feet, but this way is safer and not 
so uncomfortable.” 

My eyes traveled from the chain to 
the doctor’s face, and then to the can 
on the shelf. . 

“I wouldn’t advise you to pull on the 
chain,” the doctor went on. “If that 
can should drop to the floor, this place 
will be blown to smithereens.” 

I gasped as the meaning of it all 
flashed through my mind. Mr. Giddens 
had told me a great deal about bombs 
and infernal machines, and I knew that 
such crude things as pieces of gas pipe 
and empty cans are sometimes converted 
into hideous weapons of destruction. 

The doctor was gazing thoughtfully 
at the can. “Somebody had an idea of 
bumping off Palmer Judson that way,” 
he remarked. “They had even gone so 
far as to put in the explosive before 
the plan was abandoned in favor of a 
method that wasn’t quite so crude. It’s 
coming in handy, after all.” He 
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chuckled softly, then turned and faced 


me. “The chain is long enough so you 
can walk around quite a bit, and you'll 
be perfectly safe as long as you don’t 
stretch it. Just take it easy and keep 
cool.” 

With this piece of advice he left me, 
and this time he did not trouble to turn 
the key in the lock. I saw at a glance 
that the chain, while long enough fo 
permit me to cross the narrow width 
of the room, would not allow me to 
reach either the door or the window. 
And the can was placed so high that, 
witi, my short stature, I could not reach 
within a foot of it even if I stood on 
the chair. Doctor Springer had chosen 
a ludicrously simple and yet very effec- 
tive way of preventing my escape. 

I studied my predicament from every 
angle. Doctor Springer had practically 
admitted that he was associated with 
people who had been plotting Palmer 
Judson’s death. Evidently the theory 
I had evolved from the perfume fitted 
the facts so precisely that he thought the 
safety of himself and his co-conspira- 
tors demanded that I be kept in con- 
finement for a while. Perhaps he hoped 
to cover up all traces of the crime, and 
then bluntly dénounce my story as a 
fabrication. Or perhaps—the thought 
gave me a little chill—he meant to ar- 
range matters so that my lips would 
be sealed forever. In the event of my 
death, with the body hidden and all 
clews destroyed, it might be hard to 
connect the plotters with the crime. 

I had no doubt that my theory con- 
cerning the perfume was the correct 
one, for none other seemed to fit all 
the circumstances. Nothing else ex- 
plained why the body had been removed 
and why sttch energetic measures had 
been taken to wipe out all traces of the 
perfume. Perhaps the body had been 


buried in some secluded spot, or maybe 
it had been weighted with rocks’ and 
sunk to the bottom of the Sound. 

I had been walking about the room, 
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with a cautious regard for the limita- 
tions of the chain, while these thoughts 
were flitting in and out of my mind. 
The crackling fire in the stove was grad- 
ually taking the chill out of the air, 
and a feeling of warmth revived my 
courage. The can on the shelf drew 
my speculative gaze. It vexed me that 
such an absurdly simple device should 
hamper my movements, and I began 
to consider how_to render it harmless. 
Cudgel my brain as I might, no solu- 
tion of the problem came to me. A 
dog collar, a slender chain, and a tin 
can held me baffled. 

Suddenly I stood-tense, all my senses 
alert. A slight sound told me that the 
outer door had opened and closed. I 
listened intently, and now I heard some 
one come up the creaking stairs. There 
was a hint of furtiveness about the 
movements that made me wonder who 
the prowler might be. It was extremely 
unlikely that one of the guests or serv- 
ants would visit the abandoned carriage 
house at any time, and particularly in 
the early hours of the morning. Per- 
haps Doctor Springer had forgotten 
something and was coming to pay me 
a visit. The footsteps drew nearer, but 
instead of coming straight to my door, 
as I had expected, they paused a short 
distance to one side. 

I heard a key grate in a lock, and 
then I turned my eyes to the board wall 
that ran along one side of the room. 
The person who had just come up the 
stairs was moving behind it. Evidently 
there was another room beside the one 
I was in, for the sounds coming through 
the board partition indicated that the 
new arrival was making a fire. Now 
and then he chuckled to himself, as if 
greatly pleased over something. 

Cautiously, so as not to tauten the 
chain, I tiptoed toward the wall that 
separated me from my neighbor. His 
movements had ceased and the only 
sounds coming from the other room 
were the snapping and sputtering of the 
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fire in the stove. An occasional whiff 
of Havana filtering through the tiny 
cracks in the wall told me he was en- 
joying a pipe or cigar. One of the 
cracks was larger than the others, and 
the instant I peeped through it I felt 
as if my whole world had suddenly be- 
come a whirling chaos. 

In a chair before the stove, with 
head thrown back and legs spread out 
in a leisurely way, and smoking a cigar 
with an air of immense enjoyment, sat 
Palmer Judson. . 


CHAPTER VII. 
AN INTRUDER. 


| RUBBED my eyes to make sure it 

was not a dream. My thoughts 
went back to the scene I had witnessed 
in Palmer Judson’s bedroom barely an 
hour before. The twisted and motion- 
less figure, the pool of crimson on the 
floor, the stifling layers of perfume in 
the air, all were vividly etched on the 
scroll of my memory. I stared intently 
through the crack, momentarily expect- 
ing the thing I saw to float away in mist, 
like a vanishing mirage. But Palmer 
Judson, apparently very much alive, 
smoked placidly on, and the grin on 
his face hinted that he was enjoying 
one of his practical jokes. 

He seemed to be mocking my senses 
as he sat there, a picture of complete 
contentment. I wanted to rush into 
the other room and touch him with my 
fingers to make certain that what I saw 
was not a figment of my imagination, 
but my fear of the chain and the dia- 
bolical apparatus on the shelf held me 
back. And then, as I continued to 
stare through the crack, I became aware 
of one thing which I knew as real. In 
the air, mingling with the tobacco 
smoke, was a faint trace of perfume 
of the same kind as I had noticed in 
the bedroom. 

I don’t know how long I had been 
peering through the crack when Mr. 
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Judson began to show signs of drowsi- 
ness. His head started to wag, and the 
cigar fell from his fingers to the floor. 
In a short time he was sound asleep, 
but the satisfied grin still hovered about 
his mouth, and from time to time his 
lips fluttered as if he were communing 
with himself. 

Dazedly I moved away from the wall. 
The only thing that was clear in my 
jumble of thoughts and emotions was 
that something incongruous had hap- 
pened. I was too bewildered to reason 
it out, but it seemed that in some in- 
comprehensible way Mr. Judson had es- 
caped the fate plotted by his enemies. 
Or was it possible that—— 

My mind reeled as of a sudden an 
astounding suspicion came to me. I 
had no time to analyze it, for just then 
a faintly clicking sound threw my 
thoughts into confusion. I stood erect, 
listening, almost certain that some one 
had opened the outer door. Now foot- 
steps, slow and furtive, were coming 
up the dilapidated stairs. Now and then 
they paused, as if the oncomer was hes- 
itating for some reason.- I had an in- 
definable impression—inspired, perhaps, 
by his halting gait—that he was bent 
on an evil puropse. 

For a moment I thought of Doctor 
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_ Springer, but something told me that 


the oncomer was some one other than 
the physician. He had reached the top 
of the stairs now, and I heard him 
groping about outside. He was pro- 
ceeding so stealthily that I could trace 
his movements only by the occasional ° 
creaking of a board under his foot or 
the light scraping of his hand as it 
fumbled along the wall. Presently all 
sounds ceased, and I knew he had 
stopped outside the door of the other 
room. 

The fire in the stove was burning 
low, and a chill was creeping into the 
room. Glancing through the grimy 
window, I saw a faint streak of dawn 
at the horizon. The smoking oil lamp 
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threw a lurid sheen over the room and 
accentuated the spell of weirdness that 
seemed to have fallen over the scene. 
I was quivering from head to foot. A 
premonitory whisper told me that the 
mysterious events that had transpired 
at The Cedars were rapidly coming to 
a climax. 

For several minutes the man outside 
had not moved. Now came a faint 
sound that told me he was cautiously 
trying the doorknob. Silently I tiptoed 
to the wall and once more peered 
through the crack. Mr. Judson’s head 
had fallen a little lower over the back 
of the chair since my last look, and 
a gentle snoring testified to the sound- 
ness of his slumber. The smile on his 
face told me that his subconscious mind 
was reveling in pleasant fancies. Deep 
in my mind was a vague impulse to cry 
out and warn him of approaching dan- 
ger, but it was too indefinite to be 
acted on. 

A shadow fell across my range of 
vision. With muffled tread a figure 
stepped up behind the chair in which 
Mr. Palmer was sitting. I caught a 
fleeting glimpse of a face as it glided 
past the crack, but I could not recog- 
nize it, for all but the eyes and fore- 
head was covered with a cloth. 

What followed happened so swiftly 
that it seemed encompassed within a 
single moment. The intruder flung back 
his arm, and I caught a glimpse of a 
knife clutched in his hand. A piercing 
scream broke from my lips as the knife 
descended with a quick, curving stroke. 
In a fraction of a second it was fol- 
lowed by a sharp cry from the man 
in the chair—an agonized, blood-freez- 
ing cry that terminated in abrupt silence, 
as if broken off in the middle. 

The scene in the other room blurred 
before my eyes. I had a vague im- 
pression that Mr. Palmer’s head had 
slumped forward against his chest, also 
that the intruder was staring intently 
at the wall behind which I stood. Evi- 
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dently my cry had startled him, for he 
stood rigidly still and the tension of 
his figure indicated acute fear. His 
eyes, the only portion of his face that 
was exposed, flitted slowly along the 
wall, as if he were trying to locate 
the origin of the cry. 

For a moment longer I stood peer- 
ing at the crack, then horror spurred 
my mind to activity. I fumbled for 
my pistol, deciding that the least I could 
do after seeing a murder committed be- 
fore my eyes was to cut off the mur- 
derer’s escape, but I suddenly remem- 
bered that Doctor Springer had taken 
the weapon from me. Impulsively I 
sprang toward the door, but the clank- 
ing of the chain warned me of the peril 
lurking in the tin can on the shelf. I 
brought myself to a dead stop just as 
the door came open and the masked fig- 
ure walked slowly, cautiously into the 
room. 

His eyes glittered out at me above 
the rim of the mask, and he came to- 
ward me with the sly motions of a cat. 
Evidently he suspected that the cry had 
been uttered by me and that I had 
been a witness of his deed. He held his 
right arm slightly forward, and in his 
hand was the same knife I had seen him 
swing over Palmer Judson’s head. 

Step by step I moved back, awed by 
the evil gleam in his eyes, but all the 
while my mind was working at frantic 
speed. Crouching like a beast, he con- 
tinued his advance, and with the atten- 
tion to minor details that often comes 
in tense moments, I noticed that the 
knife in his hand bore a reddish stain. 
I knew I was in desperate danger, for 
the menacing glitter in the man’s eyes 
told me he was ready to commit a sec- 
ond murder in order to escape the con- 
sequences of the first. 

Suddenly he stopped and regarded me 
intently. 

“Know me?” he asked in a_ hoarse 
falsetto, apparently fearing that I had 
recognized him despite the mask. 
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I shook my head, but evidently he 
did not quite trust me. 

“Why did you let out that yell?’ was 
his next questeion, spoken in the same 
artificial tones that were intended to 
disguise his real voice. 

I searched my mind for a subterfuge. 
I could not tell him what had prompted 
my scream without admitting that I 
had witnessed his crime. Evidently he 
construed my hesitancy as proof that I 
was trying to deceive him, for sud- 
denly he resumed his sinuous, creeping 
advance. 

Another step I retreated, and then an 
ominous clanking warned me that I had 
reached the end of the chain. I could 
not move another foot without bringing 
down destruction upon both of us; but 
the thought, instead of terrifying me, 
gave me an inspiration. 

“Stop!” I cried, and something in my 
tone must have impressed him, for he 
drew in his steps and regarded me diffi- 
dently. Until now he had been watch- 
ing my face so intently that he had not 
had eyes for anything else. I pointed 
to the collar around my throat, to the 
chain dangling from my neck, and 
finally to the tin can on the shelf. 

The eyes above the mask widened 
into a stare as they followed my point- 
ing finger. I heard a muttered excla- 
mation of surprise. It was apparent 
that the man did not know what to 
make of the grotesque appliance. No- 
ticing his bewilderment, I felt suddenly 
calm. 

“If you force me to move back an- 
other step, you die instantly,” I told 
him. I knew it sounded a bit theatrical, 
but my words had the desired effect. 
He had stopped within five or six feet 
of me, and the hand in which he held 
the knife hung limply at his side. 

“What’s in that can?” he whispered 
tensely. 

“Some kind of explosive,” I coolly in- 
formed him. “If I should jerk it off 
the shelf, this place will be reduced to 
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splinters and you will be bumped off 
the face of the earth.” 

He looked as if not quite certain 
whether I was serious or joking. His 
flabbergasted gaze alternated between 
me and the can. 

“Who put it there?” was his next 
question. 

“Somebody with an inventive mind 
who is very anxious that I shan’t get 
away from here until he is ready to 
release me. Quite an ingenious ar- 
rangement—don’t you think? Simple 
but effective.” 

He meditated for an instant, and I 
fancied the lips under the mask were 
twisting into a sneer. 

“Tf you think you can frighten me 
with such silly hocus-pocus, you are 
mistaken,” he declared contemptuously, 
and came a step forward. I could see 
that he was not wholly at ease, for he 
was squinting at the can out of the tail 
of an eye. Apparently he was not sure 
that my threat Was not pure bluster, but 
he seemed in no mood to take chances. 
“Besides,” he went on in ‘an argumen- 
tative tone, “if what you say is true, 
you can’t blow me up without also kill- 
ing yourself.” 

I shrugged my shoulders. “I would 
just as soon die that way as any other,” 
I told him defiantly, pointing to the 
knife in his hand. 

He cast an uneasy glance about him, 
and there was a hint of desperation in 
his attitude which told me that my life 
depended on my ability to convince him 
that the can was loaded with a deadly 
substance. Finally he plimpsed the 
chair on which Doctor Springer had 
stood when he placed the can on the 
shelf, and an inspiration seemed to come 
to him. He took a few quick steps 
backward. 

Instantly I saw his purpose. He was 
several inches taller than myself, and 
by mounting the chair he could easily 
reach the can and remove it from its 
perilous perch. Once he had rendered 
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it harmless, I knew my life would not 
be safe another moment. I felt my 
cheeks blanch as he raised a foot to 
the seat of the chair. 

“Don’t move!” I cried, and in the 
same instant I gave the chain a discreet 
tug. The can tilted dangerously, and 
for an instant, as-I thought it was about 
to topple over, a chill crept down my 
spine. I held my breath and shut my 
eyes while waiting for the crash and 
roar, but nothing happened. The can 
tipped back into place, but I shuddered 
in contemplation of my hairbreadth es- 
cape. 

The man glanced at me, and the look 
of consternation he saw in my face 
must have convinced him that the can 
was loaded, for he instantly removed 
his foot from the chair. For the time 
being I was mistress of the situation, 
but I quailed at the thought that my 
advantage might be upset any moment. 
The man’s glittering eyes, darting hither 
and thither, made me think of a fren- 
zied beast of the jungle. I knew his 
mind was working like lightning, reach- 
ing for a plan whereby he might gain 
the upper hand. 

Presently a gloating chuckle told me 
he had found it, and it was so simple 
that I wondered why it had not occurred 
to him before. He gripped the chain 
near the middle, and, holding the knife 
with one hand, started pulling me to- 
ward him with the other. I resisted, 
but a succession of sharp jerks brought 
me closer and closer to him. I threw 
myself backward, balancing on the edges 
of my heels, but each jerk forced me 
a step forward. There was a sultry 
flame in the man’s eyes which told me 
I had not many moments to live. Al- 
ready he was tightening his grip on 
the knife handle. 

I glanced quickly at the can, then 
at the man. Only a few feet of chain 


separated us, and the distance was grad- 
ually diminishing. In a minute or two 
the sharp point of the knife would 
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pierce my flesh. I recoiled inwardly 
in anticipation of the murderous thrust, 
deciding that any other kind of death 
would be preferable to that. 

Carefully I gauged the distance. 
Then, with a curving spring, I darted 
past him, gripping the slack portion of 
the chain behind his back. Already, 
in my imagination, I heard a splitting 
din and felt the floor heave under my 
feet. In the frenzy of the moment I 
felt no fear, nothing but the consoling 
thought that the hideous knife would 
not touch me. 

He saw my intention in a flash, and 
in the next moment he hurled himself 
upon me. I tottered backward, con- 
vulsively gripping the chain in my hand. 
I felt a slight resistance as it became 
taut, and then my shuddering gaze went 
to the can on the shelf. It moved, tilted 
toward the edge, and a shout of horror 
broke from the man’s lips as, with a 
crash that sounded like the crack of 
doom in my ears, it toppled to the floor. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MURDERER UNMASKED. 


WAITED, every muscle in my body 

frozen into rigidity, for the deluge 
of destruction that was to engulf the 
masked man and myself. I saw myself 
lying maimed and bleeding in a heap 
of ruins, and I imagined the chill of 
death was already creeping over me. 
Through the blur that swam before my 
eyes I looked at the murderer and saw 
that the exposed portion of his face had 
taken on a grayish pallor and that a 
mortal fear was lurking in the depths 
of his eyes. 

Dazedly I ran my hand down my 
clothing, amazed at finding myself alive 
and unharmed. Then my eyes met the 
man’s, and we gazed at each other in 
utter stupefaction. Finally, as of one 
accord, we turned and stared at the can. 
It lay on the floor, a few feet from the 
wall, and scattered around it was a 
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litter of rusty bolts and nails. I gasped 
in amazement as the realization came 
to me that the can of which I had stood 
in such awe had contained only harm- 
less scraps ofmetal. Yet it had served 
Doctor Springer’s purpose just as ef- 
fectively as if it had been loaded with 
a powerful explosive, for nothing but 
my fear of the masked man would ever 
have induced me to pull at the chain. 

The murderer’s hoarse, mocking 
laugh jolted me out of my stupor. 

“So,” he muttered with a smarl, “it 
was only a bluff. I thought so all the 
time, but didn’t care to take chances. 
Now, my young lady, we are not go- 
ing to have any more nonsense.” 

He came toward me with a quick 
stride, and the sight of the knife in his 
hand sent a freezing sensation through 
my veins. I sprang toward the wall, 
with the clanking and clattering can in 
my wake, but the man was upon me in 
an instant. Already his had was fum- 
bling for my throat. 

Things swam and whirled before my 
eyes, but through the blur I saw the 
door open. Three figures stepped in- 
side the room, then stopped and stared 
at the scene confronting them. In two 
of them I recognized Doctor Springer 
and Bert Vickers, and I knew I could 
expect no help from then. Then, as 
the third figure stepped forward, a shout 
of relief broke from my lips. The 
stocky little man with the rubicund fea- 
tures was Mr. Giddens, the manager of 
the Knickerbocker Detective Agency. 

In an instant he had taken in the 
scene and hurled himself upon the mur- 
derer. The sudden reaction left me 
dazed, and I looked on bewilderedly 
while Mr. Giddens wrenched the knife 
from the murderer’s hand and snatched 
the mask from his face. I felt neither 
shock nor surprise when I recognized 
the ashen and twitching features. The 
identity of the murderer seemed a mat- 
ter of minor consequence, but I remem- 
bered that my first glimpse of him the 
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previous evening had given me an un- 
pleasant impression. 

It was Nicholas Beatty, the man from 
Bangor, Maine. 

“Good catch, Babe!’ exclaimed Mr. 
Giddens when the prisoner had been 
handcuffed, and I could not understand 
why he was complimenting me, for I 
felt I had bungled my task woefully. 
“He would have gotten away if you 
hadn’t kept him busy.” 


Tragedy 


“No, Babe, you didn’t fail,” Mr. Gid- 
dens told me when I was seated in his 
office the following morning. “You 
saved Mr. Judson’s life, and you pre- 
vented the murderer from making his 
get-away.” 

I opened my eyes wide. 

“You see,” he went on, “the scream 
you let out just as the murderer was 
driving the knife into his victim roused 
Mr. Judson from his sleep. It also 
startled. the murderer, with the result 
that the thrust was deflected and missed 
the heart. The physicians tell me Mr. 
Judson_will recover.” 

I reddened a trifle. “I don’t see that 
I deserve any credit for screaming,” 
I pointed out. “That was accidental.” 

“So are most things in life,” remarked 
Mr. Giddens in his philosophical way. 
“Amother woman might have fainted 
or thrown a fit. Anyhow, your cool- 
ness and resourcefulness in dealing with 
the murderer afterward justifies all the 
faith I have placed in you.” 

“IT would have been murdered if you 
hadn’t arrived in the nick of time.” 

“You're entirely too modest, Babe. 
The murderer would have escaped if 
you hadn’t thrown a scare into _him. 
But all this is beside the point. Mr. 
Judson has had his little joke, and 
everything is well.” 

“Joke i 

Mr. Giddens chuckled musingly. 
“Perhaps I shouldn’t have sent you out 
on that kind of job, Babe. I thought 
there might be a mild adventure in it 
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for you, but I didn’t expect anything 
else. It was Mrs’ Judson who requested 
the agency to send an operative to her 
in the disguise of a social secretary.” 

“Oh!” I exclaimed. 

“She was very secretive about it, 
and she insisted that even the operative 
should not be told who had made the 
arrangements. It seems she smelled a 
rat the moment her husband suggested 
the house party. She suspected he was 
about to play another of his queer jokes, 
and—well, to cut it short, she felt she 
would be safer with a detective around. 
She hadn’t the faintest idea what kind 
of joke her husband intended to play.” 

I blinked my eyes, but I was be- 
ginning to understand. 

“Mr. Judson is a queer cuss,” Mr. 
Giddens went on. “It seems he had 
been brooding over the idea that his 
wife cared for him only because of 
his money and that all his relatives were 
waiting for him to die. It became an 
obsession with him. Men who are per- 
fectly sane in every other way some- 
times get that way. Anyhow, he wanted 
to try out his wife and his relatives, and 
the only way he could do that was to 
pretend to die. It tickled his sardonic 
sense of humor to see how they would 
take his demise.” 

I remembered what Bert Vickers had 
told me about his uncle’s peculiar jests, 
and I also recalled Mr. Judson’s words 
as we stood at the fountain. 

“His nephew, Bert Vickers, was the 
only one of his relatives that Mr. Jud- 
son trusted absolutely, and he took the 
young man into his confidence. Doc- 
tor Springer, the village physician, was 
another of the conspirators. It was 
decided that the simplest way was to 
make it appear that Mr. Judson had 
been murdered. To make the final scene 
all the more convincing, they staged a 
little prologue. Their idea was that if 
the first attempt. failed, the second and 
successful one would look all the more 
realistic.” 


“The two shots!” I exclaimed. 

“Bert Vickers fired them into the air. 
The next day Mr. Judson’s brother dis- 
covered that one of the bullets had 
fallen only a foot or two from the 
point where the shooting had been done, 
and he guessed at once what it was all 
about. He twitted his brother on it, 
and he was let in on the secret. Well, 
the guests were fully convinced that an 
attempt had been made on Mr. Judson’s 
life, so they were thoroughly prepared 
for what was to follow.” 

“But I saw the body with my own 
eyes,” I pointed out, vividly recalling 
the scene I had witnessed in the bed- 
room. 

“Mr. Giddens smiled. “How close 
did you come to it, Babe?” 

I thought for a moment. “Within 
four feet, I should say. Mr. Judson 
lay there on the floor, just as if he was 
quite dead, and the pool of blood——” 

“Did you see his face?” 

“Not clearly. It was turned toward 


the floor and partly covered by the. 


arm.” 

“And your imagination did the rest. 
And no wonder, for you had expected 
something like that to happen. Mr. 
Judson must be a fairly good actor, 
and the scene had been carefully re- 
hearsed by the conspirators. Besides, 
I think. Doctor Springer administered 
a sedative that helped Mr. Judson look 
natural. As for the pool of blood, if 
a census should be taken of the cats 
in the neighborhood of The Cedars, I 
think one would turn up missing.” 

I blinked my eyes again. “But what 
about the perfume and the quicklime?” 

“That was a stroke of genius. I 
think it was suggested by Doctor 
Springer, who seems to be quite an ac- 
complished gentleman and relishes a 
joke of that kind. You see, to keep 
up the semblance of death for several 
hours would have been too much of 
a strain on Mr. Judson. He simply 
couldn’t have gotten away with it, and 
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so the conspirators had to make it ap- 
pear that the murderer had taken the 
body away. There was no particular 
reason why the murderer should do 
such a thing, so they had to invent one. 
William Judson had brought a bottle 
of perfume with him from the West. 
He had purchased it from a Chinaman 
who had just arrived from the Orient, 
and his intention was to make Mrs. 
Judson a present of it. His brother 
happened to see it, and persuaded him 
that it wasn’t the kind of perfume his 
wife would appreciate. 

“The bottle came in handy when the 
conspirators had to invent a reason for 
the removal of the body. It was natural 
enough for the bottle to have been 
broken in the scuffle and for the mur- 
derer to fear that the perfume that had 
soaked into his victim’s clothes and skin 
might be traced to him. But that wasn’t 
enough. The conspirators wanted to 
make a thorough job of it. They knew 
that a genuine murderer, realizing that 
the perfume might betray him, would 
not content himself with hiding the 
body, but would also endeavor to de- 
stroy all traces of the odor. It was 
then Doctor Springer suggested the 
quicklime.” 

I marveled in silence at the thorough- 
ness of the plot. 

“The hardest part of the plotters’ 
task was done,” Mr. Giddens went on. 
“You and Mrs. Judson had seen what 
you thought was the dead body of Mr. 
Judson, and the news of the tragedy 
would soon spread among the guests. 
Mr. Judson could move about at a safe 
distance and observe the effect produced 
on his relatives by the news of the trag- 
edy. Later, of course, he would have 
to come back to life in some miraculous 
way, but the clever Doctor Springer 
had a plan ready for even that emer- 
gency. The only thing that troubled 
them was your presence at The Cedars. 
They suspected you were there for a 
secret purpose, and they were almost 


sure you were an ally of Mrs. Judson’s. 
Otherwise they might not have dealt 
with you so ungently. 

“What they did not suspect was that 
secret designs were going on behind 
their backs. Nicholas Beatty and Mrs. 
Judson had been on a friendly footing 
for years, and Beatty hoped to marry 
her as soon as she was free. Mr. Jud- 
son was not in very robust health, and 
his death might occur almost any day. 
It was a rather cold-blooded scheme 
on Beatty’s part, but innocent enough 
as far as Mrs. Judson was concerned. 
She realized she would be a widow 
some day, and the blue blood in Beatty’s 
veins appealed to her aristocratic taste. 
Beatty, however, is a scoundrel from 
the feet up. Being pressed for funds, 
and having conceived an infatuation 
for Mrs. Judson besides, he couldn’t 
wait until her husband died naturally. 

“Somehow—perhaps by overhearing 
parts of the conspirators’ conversations 
—he learned what was going on and 
decided to turn the plot to his advan- 
tage. As far as most of the people 
at The Cedars were aware, Mr. Judson 
was already a dead man. If any one 
should be suspected, it would naturally 
be Doctor Springer, Bert Vickers, and 
William Judson. In fact, Babe, that 
trios would have been so thoroughly 
tangled up that, if you hadn’t taken a 
hand in the affair, they might have had 
a hard time getting clear.” 

“And was Mr. Judson’s joke suc- 
cessful?” I finally asked. 

Mr. Giddens smiled. 

“Mrs. Judson was beside herself with 
grief,” he said slowly. “The other rel- 
atives, with the exception of Bert Vick- 
ers, began to make conjectures as to 
the size of their legacy the moment they 
learned of the tragedy. Yes, the joke 
was successful. It showed Mr. Judson 
that his wife has a heart. And I'll bet 
you a new picture hat against a derby, 
Babe, that the discovery surprised her 
as much as it did himself.” 
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HERE was much uneasy con- 

jecture when one after an- 

other report of the theft of 

chickens passed through Clay- 
burg, for chickens constitute an impor- 
tant economic asset in the town. They 
are a source of revenue and of food 
supply that can be relied upon the year 
round. 

Many a Clayburg housewife almost 
“sets her table” with money received 
from the sale of eggs, and broilers and 
baked hens are luxuries free from any 
luxury tax. Women who do not keep 
chickens are stigmatized as_ being 
neither industrious nor saving, two 
traits demanded of every self-respect- 
ing woman in town save the few set 
apart by an opulence enabling them to 
live “on the interest of their money.” 

When it became known that chickens 
were disappearing from many roosts, 
the women became as disturbed as do 
investors who read in the morning 
paper that the stocks they hold are de- 
clining steadily. And this loss coming 
in the midst of the spring hatching sea- 
son, made it amount to a reduction of 
capital at the very beginning of the 
year’s business. 

Mrs. Price, who clung to a lifelong 
prejudice in favor of barred rocks, 
mentioned at a social given by the Re- 
bekah Lodge that two of her best pullets 
had disappeared the night before. An 
amazed response came from Mrs. Dick 
Moore, who preferred the more pro- 
lific brown Leghorns, telling of a weird 
cackling among her hens twice recently 
in the middle of the night. 

This news alarmed Mrs, Armistead 


Jackson, junior, because her chief pride 
was a flock of white Orpingtons, and 
she was already planning what to buy 
with the money she expected to receive 
for thoroughbred breeding fowls in the 
autumn. 

A few days after the social Mrs. 
Price was removing the dishes from 
the breakfast table when Mrs. Moore 
rushed in bareheaded, having come 
through the alley. 

“What do you think?” she asked ex- 
citedly. “One of my setting hens is 
gone!” 

“Left her nest, you mean?” asked 
Mrs. Price sympathetically. 

The tragedy of a deserted nest was 
often unhatched chickens dead in their 
shells before the hen’s absence was dis- 
covered. 

“No, clean gone,” said Mrs. Moore 
desperately, “and not a sign to show 
how she went.” 

“Well, I’ll declare!” announced Mrs. 
Price, but preliminary to her declara- 
tion she paused, open-mouthed, with 
arms outstretched, an empty platter in 
one hand and a granite coffee pot in the 
other. “It’s a queer thing how so many 
chickens disappear in this town.” 

Mrs. Moore sank into a chair at one 
end of the table. Mrs. Price took the 
platter and coffee pot into the kitchen 
and hurried back. Without proceed- 
ing with her work of clearing away 
the dishes, she drew up a chair and 
sat down opposite Mrs. Moore as if 
the time had come for decisive action. 

“Mrs. Moore, there’s something 


mighty queer about all these ‘chickens 
disappearing, do you know it?” 


Mrs. 
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Price always employed iteration to pro- 
duce emphasis. 

“Yes, I do,” asquiesced Mrs. Moore. 
“I’ve been noticing Smith’s hungry 
hounds around the alley lately, but a 
dog or a varmint would leave some 
feathers scattered about.” 

“I’m not thinking about dogs or var- 
mints; I’m thinking about two-legged 
animals. I’ll tell you what, Mrs. Moore 
—somebody is taking our chickens.” 

“But surely nobody would steal a set- 
ting hen; they’re not fit to eat,” argued 
Mrs. Moore. 

“But they’re fit to sell, with prices 
high as a kite.” 

“Then we ought to call up Mr. Day- 
ton at the poultry house, and ask him 
to be on the lookout,” suggested Mrs. 
Moore. 

“They’d probably be too slick to sell 
‘em right here in Clayburg, and it’s 
easy to get to Burtonville these days 
in autos,” said Mrs. Price reflectively. 
“Still, it might be worth while asking 
Mr. Dayton. I'll phone him now.” 

But Mr. Dayton assured the ladies 
that he could throw no light on the 
mystery, and seemed inclined to think 
them unduly concerned over such trivial 
losses. So it seemed that nothing could 
be done except to circulate the news 
very thoroughly of each new piece of 
evidence in the growing chain. Clay- 
burg women contended that they al- 
ways had to agitate community evils 
by much talk before the men ever took 
any action. 

Hardly a morning passed for a week 
that another hen or two was not re- 
ported missing, and the climax came 
one Monday morning when poor Mrs. 
Lewis, who took in sewing and sold 
eggs for her living, reported that two 
of her hens had vanished overnight. 

When this loss becaine known to Cap- 
tain Armistead Jackson, justice of the 
peace and one of the kindest men in 
the world, he released a soft “Dog my 
cats, that’s a shame!” His daughter- 
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in-law had learned of it through a tele- 
phone conversation and had called to 
tell him of it just as he was starting 
downtown to his tiny office. 

Captain Jackson walked down the 
street with~his habitual dignity, his 
frock coat precisely buttoned and his 
large soft hat well forward, the even 
click of his descending cane keeping 
time with his even gait. But once he 
paused and gave a few impatient taps 
on the sidewalk. When he reached the 
door of his office he beckoned with his 
cane to a coal-black negro who was 
slouching up the street half a block 
away. 

The negro took on as much of a 
straightened-up look as run-down shoes 
and saggy overalls and a neck habitu- 
ally thrown forward would permit him 
to do, and hurried up to the captain’s 
office. At the door _he removed the 
remnant of a hat that had once graced 
the captain’s gray head, and waited for 
a word of encouragement before enter- 
ing. 

“Come in, ‘Stovepipe,’ and shut the 
door,” said Captain Jackson. 

Stovepipe Jackson was locally famed 
for his shiny black skin, whence came 
his nickanme, for his good humor and 
laziness and unfailing appetite, and for 
his Jove of music, whether in the soft 
notes of a house wren’s song or the 
blatant outburst of a circus band. He 
had been the last child born of slave 
parents on the plantation of Captain 
Jackson’s father. He was born at six 
o'clock in the morning, a slave, and set 
free with his parents at noon of the 
same day. But he had clung to the 
surname of Jackson and leaned upon 
the kind generosity of the family’s one 
surviving son. As a young man the 
negro had followed his “white folks” 
out into the Middle West. 

Captain Jackson hung his hat on its 
wooden peg by the window, and placed 
his cane in the angle formed where his 
rolltop desk met the wall. He sepa- 
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rated his coat tails and leisurely seated 
himself in his well-worn leather-cush- 
ioned chair. Then he calmly surveyed 
Stovepipe, who stood just inside the 
closed door, ragged hat in hand, and 
an expectant grin twitching his full lips 
and lighting his shiny eyes. But a cer- 
tain stern look in the captain’s blue 
eyes started Stovepipe’s gaze to roving 
about the floor near his unsightly lop- 
sided shoes. 

“Stovepipe, somebody with a very 
delicate touch has been visiting hen 
roosts in this town lately. Had you 
heard it?” 

“No, suh, cap’n, suh; I ain’t heerd 
nothin’ much about it,” evaded Stove- 
pipe in his high-patched nasal drawl. 

“Now, look here, you black scoun- 
drel, are you the one that’s been mak- 
ing off with all these chickens?” 

“Fo’ the Lawd sakes, cap’n, I—I ain’t 
et chicken in sich a long time I couldn’t 
tell taste of it.” 

“That’s not answering my question. 
Look me in the eye, you taw-eyed 
equivacator, and answer me.” 

“Whassat yo’ call me, cap’n? 
bator ?” 

“No, you scamp! I’m not looking 
for what hatches chickens; I’m looking 
for the fellow that catches ’em.” 

“Yo’ ain’t lost none 0’ yo’s, is yo’, 
cap’n?” 

“How do you know who’s lost chick- 
ens and who hasn’t, unless you’ve had a 
hand in taking them?” 

“No, fo’ the Lawd sakes, cap’n, I’m 
tellin’ yo’ straight, I ain’t taste——” 

“Never mind what you taste, or don’t 
taste. I’m asking. you a question: Are 
you mixed up in this chicken stealing 
or not?” 

The captain’s tone warned Stovepipe 
that no more evasion would be tol- 
erated. 

“No, suh, cap’n, suh, I ain’t. 


Cu- 


Cross 


my heart an’ body, an’ hope to die, I 
ain’t.” 
Stovepipe made an elaborate cross 
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with a frantic forefinger that traced the 
length and width of his broad body. 

“Never mind the trimmings,” said the 
captain, who knew when Stovepipe was 
lying and when he wasn’t. “I just 
wanted your answer. And you know 
better than to lie to me, you grinning 
ape.” . 

“He, he-e! MHee-ah! I ain’t lyin’. 
this time, hones’ I ain’t. But, .cap’n, 
somebody‘s sho makin’ off with chick- 
ens in this town.” 

“And lots of people are connecting 
the fact with your idleness and your 
good appetite, Stovepipe. If you don’t 
want to taste jail cooking,»you’d better 
find out who the thief is. This town 
can’t afford ta harbor chiéken thieves, 
and I mean to find the culprit. If 
you'll help me find him, Stovepipe, I’ll 
give you one more taste of red liquor 
before my little stock entirely evapo- 
rates.” 

“Will I help yo’ find im?” Stove- 
pipe’s high-pitched voice died away in 
a weakness of sheer ecstasy. He 
ducked his head over his left shoulder 
and flexed the fingers of his extended 
left hand in rapid jerks while twanging 
an imaginary banjo with his right. To 
this silent accompaniment he hummed 
a gay tune. 

“Here, here, you scalawag! Stop 
that clatter in my office, and listen to 
me. There are some mighty enterpris- 
ing newcomers in this town. Two of 
’em, right down this street. Now mind 
you keep your eyes open and your 
mouth shut.” 

“Yes, suh, cap’n, suh; I minds.” 

“Then be off with you, and use those 
taw eyes of yours with some effect be- 
fore you let me see you again.” 

Stovepipe sidled out of the door and 
went off down the street softly hum- 
ming his interrupted tune. In the next 
block he went in at the door of a little 
shop bearing this sign: “G. Tasarro, 
All Kinds of Cobbling, Mondays and 
Fridays.” 
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The advent of Guido Tasarro and his 
electric cobbling outfit was an innova- 
tion that Clayburg needed and took ad- 
vantage of, but the local conception of 
a cobbler had been upset by Guido’s en- 
terprising methods of maintaining a 
string of shops in three towns. He 
went from one to the other on stated 
days in his rattling little car, stopping 
at farmhouses en route to buy produce 
and junk which he sold at a good profit 
in the markets of Burtonville. 

“Afflicted with the filthy-lucre itch,” 
was Captain Jackson’s disapproving 
comment on Guido, and likewise on 
John G. Dayton, the poultry dealer, 
who bought chickens and eggs and 
feathers, renovated feather beds and 
made them into mattresses, and banked 
more money than some merchants who 
had done a good business in Clayburg 
for twenty years. 

Just before Stovepipe returned to the 
captain’s office, Dayton passed down the 
street in a shining yellow car bearing 
his name in black letters. He was as 
conspicuous when he drove through the 
quiet stfeets of Clayburg as a siren-horn 
auto parade of visiting conventioners 
is in the downtown streets of a city. 

Captain Jackson was just finishing 
his careful reading of the morning pa- 
per when Stovepipe reappeared at his 
office. 

“Cap’n, I done ast dat dago shoe- 
maker could he mend these shoes o’ 
mine, an’ he shake his haid most off. 
‘No, no, no,’ he kep’ on sayin’ an’ lookin’ 
at my feet. Then he ses, ‘Buy a pair 
second-handed, che-eep?’ ” 

The captain knew Stovepipe’s con- 
versational methods well enough to rec- 
ognize all this as a preface to some- 
thing more significant, so he allowed 
him to proceed leisurely. 

“He goes out in that little room back 
o’ where he works to git a bunch o’ ole 
shoes, an’ I p’tends I think he means 
for me to foller him, but he meets me 
at the do’ and plumb drags me back, 
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yowlin’ "bout goo-ood che-eep a-shoes 
he got. But I ses: ‘No, suh, my feet 
ain’t on the groun’ yit; guess I kin 
amble on a while in these here flat- 
boats.’ An’ I comes on out o’ the shop.” 

Stovepipe paused for dramatic effect, 
for one of his vanities was his narrative 
gift. 

“But what I meant tellin’ yo’ "bout 
was the glimpse I done got o’ that 
cubby-hole. He, he-e! Talk about nig- 
gers livin’ keerless!) W’y, cap’n, that 
dago’s got a bunk alongside the wall, 
an’ a junk heap on the flo’ an’ rabbit 
hides an’ ole close hangin’ all aroun’, 
an’ somethin’ mighty like a chicken coop 
under that ole bunk. Leastwise, if I 
knows hen chatter when I hears it, I 
heerd a_ clutterin’ o’ hens when he 
dropped a pair o’ shoes on that bunk.” 

“That might easily be, Stovepipe; the 
man buys everything from a hen egg 
to a horsehide.” 

“Guess he done bought some chickens 
mighty like old lady Lewis’ pattridge 
cochins,” ventured Stovepipe. 

“Why do you say that?” 

“*Cause I done pick this here spec- 
kledy brown feather right off the cal- 
liker curtain he’s got over the do’ goin’ 
into dat cubby-hole.” 

“Stovepipe, are you sure you didn’t 
find tkat feather sticking to your own 
coat sleeve this morning?’ The cap- 
tain was sternly in earnest. 

“No, suh, cap’n, suh; I ain’t onto this 
chicken stealin’.” The captain saw that 
Stovepipe was equally in earnest now. 
“White folks allus ready to pick on 
me when anythin’s missin’, and I doan 
jes’ see why, ‘cause they ain’t never 
caught me in their hen houses yit, an’ 
not very offen at their woodpiles.” 

“Tl tell you why they suspect you, 
Stovepipe; it’s because you never work 
when you can get out of it, and vet 
always manage to look mighty well fed 
and fairly well covered with clothes.” 

“Lawsy mercy, cap’n! Folks doan 
know what a good manager my ole 
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woman is,” said Stovepipe, with the air 
of one who is disclosing a profound 
truth. “W/’y, cap, that Mandy can cook 
up the bes’ meal an’ sew on the neates’ 
patches o’ any nigger in this town.” 

“Then you ought to supply plenty for 
her to cook and sew with, but you 
don’t.” 

“T done built her some feed coops 
las’ week. Many keeps chickens, cap’n. 
Domineckers. An’ she sells aigs, an’ 
raises little chicks. We robs our own 
roost when we gits. chicken hongry.” 
By way of further self-justification, 
Stovepipe added: “An’ I helps Mandy a 
right smart with the garden truck.” 

“The garden would be a mighty good 
place for you this morning, you scamp. 
The less you’re seen loafing about these 
days, the better for you.” 

“All right, cap’n; I'll git right after 
that garden with a hoe.” 

“You'd better,” said the captain with 
a gesture of dismissal. 

After he was alone, Captain Jackson 
thought over the story the negro had 
told him about the cobbler. And on 
a pretext of asking whether the shoes 
he wore would bear half-soling, he 
called on Guido later in the morning 
and managed to lead the talk into the 
prevalent topic of chicken stealing in 
the town. 

“It has reached a point now when 
it’s evident that somebody is making 
a business of stealing chickens, and the 
people won’t stand for it much longer,” 
was the captain’s emphatic conclusion. 

The stocky little cobbler paused in 
his vigorous pegging of a shoe mounted 
on an inverted last, and went into such 
excited deploring of any kind of loss 
during these “hard-tight” times that the 
captain was unfavorably impressed. 

“Methinks the cobbler doth protest 
too much,” he murmured as he seated 
himself at his‘desk to write letters., 

Returning to his office after dinner, 
the captain was a little displeased at 


the easy familiarity with which John G. 


Dayton hailed him, and came across 
the street to relate, between guffaws, 
what was intended to be a funny ac- 
count of a big basket dinner given by 
the negroes the preceding day at a 
near-by country church. 

“Captain, I happened to drive by just 
as they spread the dinner, and I slowed 
up to watch ’em. I'll warrant you that 
every chicken that’s disappeared in 
Clayburg was in that spread. Every 
nigger there had his face greased good 
for once with chicken bones.” The 
man was enjoying his story so fully 
that he didn’t seem to notice he had 
an indifferent listener. “And old Stove- 
pipe Jackson’s Mandy had a platter as 
big as a barn door piled high with sliced 
chicken. Sliced, mind you! I shouldn’t 
wonder if the Widow Lewis wouldn’t 
find some brown feathers behind 
Mandy’s smoke house, if she look right 
close.” 

“Possibly so, Mr. Dayton,” said the 
captain coldly. “But there’s been a 
little more regularity in this stealing 
than niggers generally have in petty 
larceny. It seems more likely to me 
that some individual is making a reg- 
ular business of it.” 

The poultry dealer sensed the cap- 
tain’s antagonism, and got away with 
what grace he could from the aloof 
dignity of the old gentleman. 

If the two men could have had a 
view of Stovepipe at that moment they 
would have found him hoeing away 
diligently in the garden patch back of 
his shanty in the Colored Supplement 
to Clayburg. Mandy’s eyes bulged 
with surprise as she looked at him from 
over the clothesline where she was 
hanging the weekly washing of one of 
the ladies who lived on the interest of 
her money. 

Such devotion to garden duty with- 
out her usual prodding was an unprec- 
edented phenomenon, and it brought 
half-articulate murmurings of surprise 
to Mandy’s lips. But it put her into 
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such an amiable humor that she sang 
loudly as she “rubbed out” a few of 
her own clothes before emptying her 
tubs. 

As she was hanging one of her ample 
calico wrappers on the line, she caught 
Stovepipe in the act of leaning lazily 
on his hoe handle and grinning broadly. 
She freed her mouth of obstructing 
clothes pins and scolded him into re- 
newed activity with his hoe. 

“Go ‘long ’bout yo’ nevah-mind, 
Stovepipe, an’ stop pokin’ fun at mah 
sportly size,” she said rebukingly. And 
as she waddled up the kitchen steps, 
she added, as if for good measure: “Go 
*long, man.” 

“Sho, woman, I’ll go ’long, all right,” 
mumbled Stovepipe, “an’ that calliker 
wrapper’ll go ‘long with me.” 

Then he chuckled over this cryptic 
remark which foreshadowed sly ma- 
neuvers he had planned to carry out 
that night. 

The night proved to be the clear, 
moonless kind that multiplies the stars 
and brings them down within friendly 
distance of people who stroll out alone. 
But Stovepipe could hardly be said to 
stroll as he cautiously labored his way 
through the sleeping town. The cling- 
ing amplitude of Mandy’s wrapper 
made his movements seem more of a 
struggle than a stroll. But he managed 
to reach the vantage ground of a big 
elm that stood on the vacant lot be- 
tween the Harris and the Gray homes. 

Here were two well-to-do chicken 
owners who had not yet been visited 
by the mysterious pilferers. Stovepipe 
gave himself credit for shrewd foresight 
in the choice of his present location. 

If Mrs. Harris had not been such a 
light sleeper, the fast-approachiug dawn 
would not have disclosed a topsy-turvy 
outcome of Stovepipe’s well-laid plans. 
As it was, she heard the smothered 
cackling of a hen, and, looking out, 
saw the dim silhouette of a woman’s 
form moving about in her chicken yard. 
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She immediately roused her husband, 
who slipped out of the side door next 
to the vacant lot. Quite clearly he saw 
a woman approach the big elm and pass 
around to the other side of its thick 
trunk. He started for the tree in a 
run, and before he could reach it an 
awkward figure with head ducked and 
skirts uplifted sped down the street. 

Even in the indefinite light of wan- 
ing stars Mr. Harris could see that the 
feet below those flying skirts were re- 
markably like Stovepipe Jackson’s slip- 
shod extremities. 

Mr. Harris almost stumbled over a 
frightened hen that darted across the 
lot toward the house, but, once in the 
street, he had little difficulty in over- 
taking the hampered runner who sought 
to elude capture. Catching one of the 
swift-swinging arms of the queer fig- 
ure, he swung it abruptly around, and 
was surprised to see an expression of 
infinite relief replace terror in Stove- 
pipe’s rolling eyes. 

“Fo’ the Lawd sakes, Mistah Har- 
ris,” said Stovepipe with a sudden out- 
let of long-stored-up breath, “I’m sho 
glad it’s you!” 

“Glad it’s me, are you? Well, I'd 
like to know why you want me to have 
the privilege of catching the town’s 
chicken thief,’ demanded Mr. Harris 
disgustedly. 

“Oh, Lawdy, Mistah Harris, I ain’t 
tuck no chickens, it’s dat woman done 
it!” protested Stovepipe. 

“What woman? Your wife?” 

“No, suh, dat wild woman what 
*proached me under dat thah ellum tree, 
suh. Didn’t yo’ see her?” 

“You’re the wild one, and you'd bet- 
ter shut up right now and tell your 
wild tales in court. I’ve heard enough 
of ’em, and I'll just turn you over to 
Lafe Williams and be rid of you.” 

Mr. Harris had the name of being 
merciless to the clerks in his store, and 
even of requiring his wife to walk the 
chalk line of his prejudices. Stovepipe 
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therefore decided to reserve his story 
for the more sympathetic ears of Lafe 
Williams, who good-naturedly served as 
town marshal year after year because 
nobody else would have the unprofita- 
ble job. 

Local telephones began to buzz early 
that morning. Long before breakfast 
time everybody knew that Stovepipe 
Jackson was held in custody and in 
calico beside the cooking stove in Lafe 
Williams’ kitchen. Lafe seldom made 
use of the calaboose. 

Very shortly after breakfast the offi- 
cer and his prisoner called at the tiny 
office of Captain Armistead Jackson for 
advice about necessary steps for either 
or both of them to take. The captain 
was the town’s mainstay in all such 
matters, and was always willing to dis- 
pense favors impaitially. But Stove- 
pipe had tried his patience severely in 
this affair, and it was a sternly accusing 
look that he turned on the disconsolate 
negro. 

“This is a nice mess you’ve made for 
yourself,” he said. 

“Tes’ lemme tell yo’ evahthin’, cap’n, 
suh,” pleaded Stovepipe. “Hones’, 
cap’n, my skirts is plumb clear o’ stealin’ 
them chickens.” 

“The less said about your skirts, the 
better,” said the captain, eying with 
amusement the calico wrapper that 
Stovepipe held in a big wad under his 
coat. 

Lafe Williams broke into such a 
hearty laugh and gave the captain such 
a laughable description of Stovepipe in 
skirts that the threatening atmosphere 
was cleared and the prisoner was told 
to go ahead with his story. 

He told them that a few days before 
when he had repaired a water gap on 
the captain’s land back of the Acton 
farm, he was slipping along a hedge 
row, trying to catch a mocking bird 
when he was suddenly terrorized by 
“poor demented Miss Lizzie Acton run- 
ning toward him from a deserted corn 
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crib and yelling out: “Run, you chicken 
thief !” 

“An’ did I run? I sho did!” he in- 
terpolated before resuming his story. 
“Yistiddy I got to studyin’ "bout this 
chicken business, an’ I thinks to myself 
dat bout the only folks in town what 
hadn’t had no chickens stole was Mr. 
Harris and Mr. Tom Gray, so I thought 
a good way to ketch dat chicken-hongry 
prowler would be to go watch them 
two roosts from dat ole ellum tree. But 
I ses to myself, ‘Pshaw, niggah, 
*twouldn’t do fer yo’ to be catch mosey- 
in’ ’round thah at night; folks ’d sho 
lay the stealin’ on yo’.’” 

Here the negro grinned foolishly and 
cast a wry glance at the wrapper 
wadded up under his coat. 

“Jes’ ’bout dat time Mandy she cum 
out an’ hung one o’ her calliker dresses 
on the closeline, an’ I ses to myself, 
‘Dat’s jes’ what I need to ’guise myself.’ 
But fo’ the Lawd, cap’n, when I set 
out to run this mawnin’ I was sorry I 
hadn’t left my ‘guise hangin’ on dat 
closeline.” 

“Get back to your story, Stovepipe,” 
the captain said with growing impa- 
tience. 

“Well, suh, I was standin’ thah in the 
dark under dat ole ellum when I had 
sich a skeer as no niggah could stan’ 
still an’ take. I fust heerd kind o’ easy 
steps in the grass behin’ me an’ when 
I turned my haid dat wild woman was 
a shakin’ her finger at me an’ sayin’, 
‘Run, you chicken thief!’ An’ all the 
time she had a ole hen right in her other 
han’ with its haid smothered up under 
her arm. ‘Run,’ she ses, and I sho did 
run.” 

Stovepipe’s story was immediately 
transferred from the status of the fan- 
tastic and implausible to that of the 
probable and apparently actual. This 
happened as the result of the appear- 
ance at the captain’s office just then of 
a serious-faced gentleman. He proved 
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to be Mr. John Acton, and explained 
that. his unfortunate sister had long 
been obsessed with the idea that Clay- 
burg women worked too hard, and that 
she had confided to him that morning 
how she had, during nights when she 
couldn’t sleep, brooded over this and 
had been removing some of their work 
from them and storing it away in his 
old corn crib. 

“When she took me to the old corn 
crib I found a dozen or more chickens 
that she has been feeding there. Of 
course they will be immediately re- 
turned to their owners.” A moment 
later he added: “We shall keep a care- 
ful watch hereafter to see that she 
doesn’t leave the house at night.” 

When Mr. Acton had left the office, 
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Stovepipe gave a contemptuous back 
kick at the despised wrapper that had 
fallen to the floor when his arms went 
limp in his surprise at the man’s state- 
ments. 

“Cap’n,” he ventured, “I thought at 
fust dat da ole cobbler an’ poultry man 
had done schemed somethin’ up between 
’em. But dat was becuz you seemed 
to s’spicion ’em. Ah found the thief 
aw right, an’ now I goes back to give 
a ’count o’ myself to dat Mandy, it sho 
would brace my knees if I could hev 
a little mite o’ that stock o’ yo’s.” 

“You scalawag, what you need most 
is to get rid of your taste for liquor 
and loafing,” said the captain as he 
turned the key in the deep lower drawer 
of his desk. 
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WOMAN ACCUSED AS FRAUD 


REAT was the surprise and perturbation of Mrs. Ruth Ruickholdt, arrested 
on the complaint of a New London, Connecticut, jeweler, when she was 
confronted in the Jefferson Market court, New York, by Miss Charlotte Sharpe. 
Miss Sharpe had been notified by the police that the woman accused of having 
tried to obtain jewelry by representing herself as the daughter of a former 
prominent New York dealer in gems, might be the one who had used Miss 
Sharpe’s name in another fraud. So Miss Sh&’rpe went to the court and iden- 
tified the prisoner as the person she suspected, a woman she had known for 
three years. 

The crime that occasioned Miss Sharpe’s presence in the courtroom was 
planned ingeniously. By telephone Doctor E. T. Sharpe, of Derby, Connecticut, 
was told that his sister had been robbed in New York and was sorely in need 
of funds. The speaker, pretending to be Miss Sharpe, said that some one 
had stolen her purse as she was befriending a crippled woman on the street 
before the hotel where she was staying. Her money and jewels to the value 
of six thousand dollars were gone. Would her brother send her eight hundred 
dollars as soon as possible? Doctor Sharpe wired one thousand dollars to 
the address given him and received a letter a day or two later, signed “Charlotte 
Sharpe,” acknowledging the receipt of the money. When the physician wrote 


to his sister two weeks later he referred to her “predicament while in the city.” 
Then he learned that Miss Sharpe had not left her home in Providence for 
some time and had asked for no money from him. 

Following the publication in the newspapers of Mrs, Ruickholdt’s arrest, 
the police heard from many other persons who wished to lodge charges against 
the woman for having obtained money from them under false pretenses. 
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“ Carolyn Wellr 
BEHIND a locked door in his Washington Square apartment, Robert Gleason, a Seattle millionaire. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 
is found dead by Doctor Davenport. The doctor has gone there in answer to a telephone call, 


received by his nurse. Gleason is shot through the temple, and a second shot, fired apparently after 
the man was dead, pierced his shoulder. Detective Prescott assumes charge of the case, and learns 
of a threat made by Manning Pollock, a writer, against the life of Gleason that very afternoon. 
Davenport finds a woman’s fur piece in a chair, and puts it into his pocket. Then Prescott goes to 
see Mrs. Millicent Lindsay, Gleason’s sister, who lives with her stepchildren, Louis and Phyllis Lind- 
say. Gleason had remarked at the Camberwell Club that afternoon that his engagement to Phyllis 
was to be announced that evening at a dinner dance at his sister’s house. Prescott finds Pollard 
here, ‘and begins to question him about his remark. Pollard’s alibi is perfect, and the detective sees he 
has no case. Then Belknap, the assistant district attorney, and Prescott learn from the Mansfields, 
whose apartment is on the same floor with Gleason’s, that the dead man occasionally received visits 
from chorus girls. Miss Adams, a spinster on the floor above, tells Prescott that on the after- 
noon of the murder, a young lady called, followed shortly by a fashionably dressed man. 
The description corresponds to the young lady who appears to claim the fur piece, but she fools 








Belknap by giving a false address. 
one half of Gleason’s estate. 


on Davenport, but the doctor’s alibi, Prescott finds, is as good as Pollock’s. 


Mrs. Lindsay makes charges against Phyllis because she is left 
Philip Barry, an artist, in love with Phyllis, tries to throw suspicion 


Prescott then begins to 


wonder about the lady who called the afternoon of the murder, and Belknap reminds him that a 


murderer often tries to cast suspicion on another to shield himself. 


ment he has brought Barry under suspicion. 


CHAPTER IX. 
IVY HAYES. 


=y’VE no faith in the police, no 
faith in detectives, and no 
faith in anybody !” 

This wholesale skepticism 
was voiced by Millicent Lindsay and 
addressed to her small audience of 
friends, gathered in her library. 

“It’s outrageous,” she went on. 
“Nearly a week has passed since my 
brother’s murder, and no step——” 

“Steps have been taken,” said Louis, 
“but they all seem to have been taken 
in the wrong direction.” 

“At any rate they led nowhere,” Milli- 
cent went on. “Nobody knows any- 


thing; nobody can explain the mystery 


of the two shots; nobody knows of any 
motive for the crime.” 


He forgets that by this state- 


“You've ceased to suspect Phyllis, 
then,” Philip Barry said, his smile a 
little forced, as he eagerly awaited the 
answer. 

“T have and I haven’t,” Millicent re- 
turned, speaking slowly. “Of course, 
it seems absurd to think a young girl 
like Phyllis would do such a dreadful 
thing, but she won’t tell where she was, 
and she didn’t like my brother. At 
least, she didn’t welcome his offer of 
marriage. If she knew of his will, and 
I think she did, why shouldn’t I suspect 
her ?” 

“Well, quit suspecting her,” Louis 
said. “Phyllis is as innocent as a baby. 
you're off your head, Millicent, to 
dream of such a thing” 

“All right, why won’t she tell where 
she was at the time of the crime, then ?” 

“She doesn’t have to. Nobody really 
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suspect her, and her affairs have no 
reason to be inquired into. That right, 
Barry?” . 

“Yes, of course, I think Phyllis 
would be wise to say where she was at 
the time. But, say, Millicent, I’m going 
to get busy myself, and do a little de- 
tective work. Like you, I feel the in- 
vestigations so far have led nowhere.” 

“Have you a= suspicion?” began 
Louis. 

“Not a suspicion, exactly, but a pretty 
strong notion of which way to look. I 
won’t say what it is, for I had one 
hunch, that about fell through; but now 
I’m going to work on a new line and I 
think I may unearth something.” 

“You won't,” said Millicent de- 
spondently. “You're all alike—dig up 
a lot of evidence and then never prove 
anything from it. Do tell me, Phil, 
what way your suspicions turn.” 

“Why, yes, I'll tell you, for I think 
you ought to be kept infermed. I can’t 
help leaning to the chorus-girl theory. 
I feel sure that fur collar was left by 
the girl at that time, and, as I see it, 
she could have gone there with some 
man, a friend of hers, who either was 
jealous of Mr. Gleason, or who had it 
in for him for some other reason. Then 
suppose, in a quarrel, the man shot Glea- 
son—perhaps Gleason threatened him— 
anyway, you can’t tell what occurred, 
but I’m going to find the girl.” 

“You're all wrong,” said Louis, and 
_his voice was so full of concentrated 
passion that Barry looked up quickly. 

“You’re all wrong,” Louis repeated. 
“The idea of a man shooting another 
man before a girl! Do have a little 
sense of probability, Barry.” 

“I have, and it’s not an impossibility 
that the deed should have been com- 
mitted before the girl witness. I’ve 
thought it all out. I don’t believe it was 
premeditated, byt suppose the pair went 
there to settle a grievance. Mr. Gleason 
lost his temper and threatened his male 
visitor. This precipitated a quarrel, the 
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pistol was flourished about, and the vis- 
itor grabbed it and shot, maybe in self- 
defense.” 

“All theory,” returned Louis. “Noth- 
ing at all to back it up.” 

“I’m going to find out,” Barry per- 
sisted. “I’m going to find the owner of 
that fur “ 

“T wish you wouldn’t, Phil.” Louis’ 
face was white, and his voice trembled 
a little. 

“Why, Louis,” Millicent exclaimed, 
“what’s the matter? Do you know any- 
thing about this business? Actually, 
from your agitation you might be un- 
duly interested.” 

“No; I don’t know anything about it, 
but I think it’s awful to hunt down some 
poor, little innocent girl 3 

“I’m not hunting her—I’m hunting 
the man who was with her.” 

“A purely imaginary man!” Louis ex- 
claimed. 

“So far. But, if he doesn’t material- 
ize, there’s no harm done.” 

Just then Phyllis came in with Man- 
ning Pollard. 

“We've been for a walk,” she said, 
and the roses in her cheeks proved the 
good effects of the exercise. “Mr. Pol- 
lard said I needed more outdoor air, so 
we “walked forty-five blocks. - I wish 
you'd go out, Millicent, it would do you 
good.” 

“Come on, Mrs. Lindsay,” Pollard 
suggested, “TI’ll take you next.” 

“Thank you, I may go some other 
time. Now, we're discussing the case. 
Sit down and tell us what you think, 
Mr. Pollard.” 

“My opinion is no secret. I incline 
to some earlier acquaintance of Mr. 
Gleason’s. Perhaps some one from his 
Western home, or from anywhere. I’ve 
heard all the evidence that has been 
brought forward about any one of his 
New York acquaintances, and I must 
admit there’s not a shred of it worth 
considering. Indeed, there’s practically 
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no evidence—do you know of any, 
Barry?” 

“Only the fur collar,” said Barry, 
with a decided nod of his head. “I 
think, as that is the only piece of real, 
tangible evidence, it ought to be run to 
earth. I believe Prescott tried to do 
so, but his effort fell through, some- 
how. At any rate, I’m going to take up 
that clew and see if I can’t get a line 
on the truth.” 

“All rubbish,” Louis retorted. 
him not to do it, Pollard.” 

“Why should I do that?” Pollard 
asked. “If Barry’s sleuthing leads to 
anything, I’ll be glad of it. Like Mrs. 
Lindsay, I want to know who did this 
thing. I don’t have much faith in the 
fur-collar signboard myself, for I think 
the thing was left there by some little 
girl caller who had no connection what- 
ever with the crime.” 

“Maybe,” Barry acquiesced. ‘But, in 
that case, it'll do no harm. I promise 
not to bother the little girl—why do 
we all assume her to be little?—if she 
knows nothing of interest to us.” 

“How are you going about your 
task?” Louis asked. He was still an- 
noyed about it. His bent brows and 
frowning face showed a special inter- 
est and a dislike of Barry’s plans. He 
moved uneasily in his chair, suddenly 
sitting bolt upright, and then falling 
back in careless relaxation. 

“Do sit still, Louis,” said Phyllis; 
“you make me quite nervous—acting 
like that. I wish you’d go out for a 
walk. You sit mewed up here, brood- 
ing, until you’re in a perfect state of 
feverish excitement. Run out, dear— 
go for a brisk walk. The air is fine 
and bracing.” 


“Tell 


Phyllis looked anxiously. at her 
brother. 
He returned her gaze, seemed 


touched by her concern for him, and 

finally rose and followed her advice. 
“T’ve always had the care of him,” 

Phyllis said, as she looked fondly after 
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him, “He’s a darling, but he has moods. 
And the best thing for him is to get 
away from his eternal discussion of the 
case.” 

“Perhaps you'd like to get away, too,” 
said Millicent tartly. “I don’t think 
you show any sympathy for me, Phyl- 
lis, in my trouble. But why should you? 
You’ve got your inheritance and you’re 
rid of a troublesome suitor “4 

“Don’t talk like that, Millicent,” 
Phyllis said, tears in her eyes. “In- 
deed, I do sympathize with you, and 
I’m ready and willing to do anything 
I can to help you.” 

“All right, then, turn your mind to 
thinking about who caused Robert’s 
death. You're a bright girl, you have 
a really clever mind. Why can’t you 
ferret out the truth as well as a man? 
As I’ve been saying, I don’t think the 
police detectives get anywhere. I think 
friends know much more about the pos- 
sibilities and probabilities.” 

“We do,” Barry agreed. “And to 
prove it, I’m going-to start on my 
search at once. I’m going down to the 
Gleason apartment. I’m going to get 
that fur and take it with me, and I'll 
bet I'll find somebody in the house, 
some busybody or curious woman who 
has seen a girl there with that fur on. 
We all know Mr. Gleason had friends 
among the younger members of the the- 
atrical profession. There’s no use 
blinking that fact, and I propose to find 
out something, at any rate.” 

“Well go on, then,” urged Millicent 
impatiently. “Don’t sit there and talk 
about it! Start off, now.” 

“IT go!” With a smiling good-by, 
Barry departed. 

“He won’t do a thing,” Pollard said 
with an indulgent smile. “He’s on a 
wild-goose chase. I’d like to help you, 
Mrs. Lindsay, but I confess I don’t 
take any stock in the girl. Now, have 
you any old letters or papers of your 
brother’s that you can look over. I 
feel that in those you might find a 
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past acquaintance, or some old quarrel, 
or altercation, that might show you a 
way to look. This is only a theory, but 
it’s as plausible as any other I’ve heard 
put forth.” « 

“It is, Mr. Pollard,” Millicent agreed. 
“T’ve none of Robert’s papers here— 
they’re all at his rooms still. And I 
suppose Mr. Lane has charge of them. 
But I can get them, and I shall do 
just as you’ve advised. Of course, 
there may be something divulged that 
way, but I doubt if my brother had an 
enemy out West. He was a much-liked 
man é 

“IT know that,” Phyllis interrupted, 
“but you must admit, Millicent, that 
even well-liked men may have enemies. 
There is a lot. about every man’s pri- 
vate life that would contradict the gen- 
eral impression of him.” 

“That’s you all over, Phyllis! You 
never lose a chance to cast a slur on 
my brother’s memory. I should think 
you would have a little gratitude for the 
man who left you a fortune.” 

“T have, Millicent. And you must 
not misconstrue my words as you do. 
I am anxious, too, to find your brother’s 
murderer. And if, as Mr. Pollard sug- 
gests, it may be some Western acquaint- 
ance, we must try to find him.. And 
Mr. Gleason’s private letters and pa- 
pers may reveal much.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. Now, with Phil 
Barry after the chorus girl, and Mr. 
Pollard’s suggestions of hunting among 
the letters, at least, we have something 
to do. I shall send word to Mr. Lane 
at once that I want all the papers from 
Robert’s desk.” 

She went away to telephone, leaving 
Phyllis and Manning Pollard alone. 

“It’s a mere chance,” said Pollard 
thoughtfully. “It may well be that Mr. 
Gleason would destroy any letters that 
are indicative of the sort of thing we’re 
looking for.” 

“T don’t tnink so,” the girl returned. 
“I imagine Mr. Gleason would have 
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kept such papers. You see I knew the 
man better than you did. You hardly 
knew him at all, did you?” 

“No; I never met him more than two 
or three times, and that in the most for- 
mal way.” 

“Yet you threatened to kill him!” 

“Don’t put it that way, Miss Lindsay 
—please. My idle words have been 
repeated till I’m tired of hearing them! 
I did say I disliked the man—and I did. 
That’s all there was about it.” 

“T disliked him, too,” said Phyllis 
slowly. “TI always had a nervous dread 
of him. I don’t know why, but he al- 
ways affected me unpleasantly even 
when he was most kind.” 

“Then you know what I mean. That 
unreasonable, inexplicable detestation of 
his presence. So, of course, when the 
man was killed, they assumed it was 
my work. I left it to them to find out 
where I was at the time, for I knew 
that would be a surer proof of my in- 
nocence than if I vehemently denied 
guilt and tried to prove an alibi. But 
you, too, I’m told, refuse to say where 
you were at the time of the crime.” 

“Yes,” Phyllis whispered. ‘Don’t 
ask me. I don’t want to tell. I have 
good reasons for my silence, truly.” 

“And not connected with Mr. Glea- 
son’s death.” 

Pollard did not voice this as a ques- 
tion, but merely as a statement of fact, 
and Phyllis gave him a glance of grati- 
tude for his faith in her. 

But she did not corroborate his as- 
sertion, and his inquiring glance that 
followed met with no definite response. 

“Now is there anything I can do?” 
Pollard asked, after a more or less des- 
ultory chat. “I’m at your command 
whenever 2 

“T thought you were a very busy 
man,” and Phyllis smiled at him. 

“Not when I can be of any assistance 
to you or Mrs. Lindsay. Though now 
that you have come into a great for- 
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tune, perhaps a humble pen-pusher 
will cease to interest you.” 

“No,’ said Phyllis seriously; ‘on 
the contrary, I shall have more need 
than ever of friends who can advise 
me in certain ways.” 

“Surely your lawyer will do that. 
Lane is a most capable legal adviser, 
and. i : 

“T don’t mean that. I mean in other 
ways—things which I wouldn’t dream 
of discussing with Mr. Lane. Oh, I 
have awful troubles.” 

“I’m so sorry.” Pollard’s serious, 
kindly manner carried conviction. “I’d 
be glad to help you, but in important 
matters you’d better consult some one 
of sound judgment and special knowl- 
edge. If you don’t care to confide in 
Lane, ask him for the type of adviser 
you do need.” 

“But, Mr. Pollard,” the girl hesitated, 
“it isn’t a question of special knowledge 
at all. I just want advice from some 
man of the world—a man of our set, 
of our interests. Somebody who knows 
what to do in a crisis.” 

“Please, Miss Phyllis, don’t talk like 
that! If you do, I shall be tempted to 
offer my own services, and I’m sure 
there are many better fitted for the 
position.” 

“Oh, I wish you would help me!” 

“Why not go to Barry?” 

“Phil Barry? He’s a dear, and a 
good friend to me, but he has what is 
known as the artistic temperament—and 
you know what that means. No, the 
weight on my mind—the awful quan- 
dary I’m in—couldn’t be helped by him. 
He’s the last man to help me. Oh, Mr. 
Pollard, I oughtn’t to ask you; in fact, 
I oughtmt to tell anybody, but I feel 
so helpless. Perhaps Mr. Lane would 
be the best one, after all. I don’t know 
what I ought to do!” 

Pollard looked at the lovely face, so 
full of grief and uncertainty. He won- 
dered what it could be about. Was it 





the exaggerated fear of a young girl, 
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that had little or no real foundation, © 
or could it be possible that she had 
some knowledge, guilty or evidential, 
of the Gleason affair? 

After a pause the man spoke. 

“Miss Phyllis,” he said with a gentle 
courtesy, “I want to help you, more 
than I can tell you—more than I ought 
to tell you. But I’m not going to take 
advantage of what may be merely a 
mood of confidence. You think things 
over; you consider your other friends, 
or legal advisers—and, after careful 
thought, if you want to make me your 
confidant, I shall be honored to advise 
you to the best of my powers. But 
don’t be hasty. Think it over well, and 
—may I see you to-morrow?” 

“How kind you are!” the girl held 
out her hand with a pretty impulsive 
gesture. ‘“‘That’s just what I wanted 
—to think it over a little and decide 
whether I want to tell Mr. Lane, or 
whether I’d rather confide in a—a 
friend.” 

“Of course you do,” was the hearty 
response. “And Lane, who has wide 
knowledge, is also a good friend. Con- 
sider carefully and decide slowly. But 
depend on me to the last ditch, if I 
can be of help.” 


Meantime Philip Barry was on his 
quest. 

He had decided on straightforward 
measures, and,. gaining an accurate de- 
scription of the fur piece, had gone di- 
rectly to the home of Ivy Hayes, whose 
picture, he knew, graced the Gleason 
apartment. 

He found the young lady and ob- 
tained an interview without difficulty. 

“Well?” she said, as she appeared be- 
fore him. 

He saw a slim young person, who 
might have been any one of thousands 
of young girls whom one meets every- 
where in the city. Muffs of dark hair 
were over her ears; her cheeks and 
lips were painted, and her saucy nose 
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was powdered. She was incased in a 
one-piece frock, both scant and short. 

“Miss Hayes?” said Barry, bowing 
politely. / 

“The same. And you are?” 

“Philip Barry.” 

“Oh, are you? Hello, Phil, what’s 
the big idea?” 

“Only to learn if you lost your fur 
collar ?” 

“Hm. ~My sable one, or my chin- 
chilla ?” 

“Neither.” Barry had to smile at 
the impertinent face. “Your gray squir- 
rel.” 

“Oh, that one! . Now, s’pose I say 
no?” 

“Then you’re out one piece of fur.” 
“And s’pose I say yes?” 

“Then you get your fur back, but 
you'll be asked a few questions.” 

“Guess it’s worth it. Where’s the 
pelt?” 

“The police have it.” 

“Lordy!” Ivy dropped into a chair 
and pretended to faint. “Now how 
does that come about?” she asked, cock- 
ing one eye up at her caller. 

“Oh, I fancy you know.” 

“Come on—let’s put all the cards on 
the table. You don’t think I had any- 
thing to do with the—the fatal deed, 
do you?” 

“What fatal deed?” 

“Don’t be silly. I told you to be 
frank. Old Gleason’s murder, to be 
sure.” 

“You left your fur there?” 

“Yep, I did.” 

“The day of the murder?” 

“Sure. I was there that afternoon.” 

“You admit this ?” 

“Why not? It’d be found out any- 
way, and, as I didn’t have anything to 
do with the shooting, I don’t see why 
I don’t get my fur back. It’s an awful 
nice little collar.” 

“You'll get it back, Miss Hayes. And 
now, instead of waiting for a police de- 
tective to interview you, suppose you 
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tell me all you know about the mat- 
ter.” 

“T don’t know much, but what I have 
is yours. I went round there, that aft- 
ernoon, on an errand.” 

“What was the errand? You may 
as well tell as to haye me drag it out 
of you.” 

“That’s so. Well, our old gentle- 
man friend said he’d give a party for 
me and a few friends. Oh, a nice, 
proper supper party—after the theater 
some night. I’m in the chorus, now. 
Used to be in the movies. Anyway, 
he promised and promised, and never 
set the time. So I telephoned and tele- 
phoned and I couldn’t get him to make 
a date, so I just went round there to 
try and persuade him.” 

“Did you see him?” 

“Sure I did.” 

“Did he make the date?” 

“No; the old four-flusher! He 
crawled out of it and said, if I’d let 
him off, he’d give me a nice present. 
Said he’d take me to any jewelry shop 
I chose to pick it out. Said he’dstake 
me the next day. Now, you don’t sup- 
pose I’d croak a guy that was about 
to give me a bracelet, do you?” 

“T do not. And you were so excited 
you came away and left your fur 
there?” 

“Just that! I wasn’t sure I did leave 
it there, for I was at two or three other 
places that day. When do I get the 
squirly ?” 

“Oh, in a few days, I should say. 
I'll take your yarn to headquarters, 
and they’ll do the rest. But, I say, when 
you came away from there, Mr. Gleason 
was alive and well?” 

“You bet he was! He fairly shooed 
me out—he was in a hurry to get ready 
to go to a party or something. Oh, my 
gracious !” 

“What’s that exclamation for?” 

“Nothin’. A pin stuck into me.” 

Barry knew better. A _ sudden 
thought had come to the girl, a thought 
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that filled her with dismay, for some 
reason. But Philip Barry felt the mat- 
ter was getting too serious for him, 
and he decided to put it in the hands 
of the police. 

He went straight back to the Lind- 
says’. _ 

“Come in, Mr. Barry,” was the first 
greeting he heard, as he entered the 
library, where several people were sit- 
ting in conclave. “You're just the man 
we want !” 

The speaker was Prescott, the detec- 
tive, and he held an open letter in his 
hand. 

“We've nailed you,” he said to Barry. 
“No use your saying much. This letter 
speaks for itself.” 

Mechanically Barry took the paper 
the detective handed to him. 

It was a typewritten letter on club 
paper. 

Mr. Rosert GLEASON. 

Sir: There is small necessity of words be- 
tween us. Unless you see fit to cease your at- 
tentions to a lady of our mutual acquaintance, 
I shall take matters into my own hands and 
shall-so arrange things that it will be im- 


possible for you to annoy her further. 
Puitrp Barry. 


, 


The signature, pen signed, was un- 
doubtedly Barry’s own, and the date 
was the day before the murder. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE SIGNED LETTER. 
STARING at the paper, which the 
detective had handed to him, Philip 
Barry angrily exclaimed: “What fool- 
ery is this? I never saw this letter be- 
fore.” 


“No?” said Prescott, a _ sarcastic 


smile on his face. “How’d you write it, 
then? Blindfolded?” 

“So it was you!” Millicent Lindsay 
cried. “I knew we'd get at the truth, 
but I didn’t think you were the criminal, 
Philip! Oh, you may as well own up 
—the proof is positive!” 

“Not positive,” Phyllis said, looking 


at Barry kindly. “It isn’t sure that 
Mr. Barry killed Mr. Gleason just be- 
cause he wrote this note—is it, Mr. 
Prescott ?” 

“Looks mighty like it,” the detective 
returned. “But we'll listen to what he 
has to say. You wrote this?” 

“T did not!” Barry’s eyes ‘lashed 
ominously. “I tell you I never saw it 
before.” 

“That is your signature?” 

“Tt looks like it, I admit, but it can’t 
be, for I never wrote that. letter. 
Where’d you get it?” 

“In Mr. Gleason’s desk, at his apart- 
ment. As you see, it’s dated the day 
before the murder took place, it’s—to 
say the least—rather incriminating. 
What’s your explanation ?” 

“T haven’t any—I ‘ 

“Wait a minute, Mr. Barry.” Pres- 
cott spoke seriously. ‘Here’s a threat- 
ening note, signed by yourself, written 
on your club paper to Mr, Gleason. Un- 
less you can prove that signature 
forged, I think your denial of any 
knowledge of this document cannot be 
believed.” 

“Believe it or not,” Barry returned, 
“T tell you I never wrote that. I never 
saw it! I don’t know anything about it! 
I’ve been out investigating the case, get- 
ting evidence and all that, and I came 
back here with it, and you thrust that 
thing at me! I tell you it’s a forgery! 
Somebody’s trying to get me into this 
thing—but the game can’t be worked!” 

“Will you~sign your name,” Mr. 
Prescott asked quietly. 

“No, I won’t! I deny your right 
to ask it!” 

“But a refusal is a tacit admission 
of. 9 

“No admission at all! I refuse to do 
a silly thing like that! The signature 
does resemble mine, but it can’t be mine, 
for I didn’t write it.” 

‘Have you any of Mr. Barry’s sig- 
natures in your possession?’ Prescott 
asked of Phyllis. 
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“No,” she said promptly and, though 
Prescott doubted her word, he didn’t 
say so. 

“How silly!’ Louis exclaimed. “It’s 
dead easy, Phil, to get a signature of 
yours. Why not write one now and 
have it over with. Of course, the thing 
is a forgery!” 

Apparently seeing the sense of this, 
Barry went to the desk and dashed off 
his name on a sheet of paper. 

“There!” he said angrily, as he flung 
it at Prescott. . 

The detective examined the two and 
gave a short whistle. 

“Well,” he declared, “if I knew of 
anybody who could forge as well as 
that, I’d get him behind bars as quick 
as possible! Why, man, the signatures 
are identical! As to the typing,*that is 
as personal and penmanship. Have you 
a typewriter ?” 

“No,” declared Barry, looking like a 
wild beast at bay, “I haven’t.” 

“Do you ever use one?” — 

“No.” 

Louis looked up, with such a sur- 
prised air that Prescott said, “Yes, you 
do. Whose?” 

““Nobody’s,” 
furiously incensed. 
absurd questions! 
more!” 

“Why, Phil,’ said Phyllis gently, 
“don’t get so angry. Mr. Prescott is 
only trying to find out about this let- 
ter.” 

“And an important letter it is,” said 
Millicent. 

She was greatly excited. Her eyes 
flashed and her lips trembled, as she 
fairly glared at Barry. 

“So you’re the criminal,” she went 
on; “you killed my brother! Small need 
to ask why! Just because you’re in 
love with Phyllis and you found Rob- 
ert was cutting you out! A fine way 
to remedy matters—to kill your rival!” 

“Oh, Millicent,” Phyllis begged, 
“don’t jump at conclusions like that! 


repeated Barry, now 
“You quit these 
I won’t answer any 
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Even if Phil did write that letter it 
doesn’t prove he killed Mr. Gleason.” 

“No,” Barry said, as if struck with 
a new view of it all; “even if I did 
write that, it proves nothing further.” 

“Oh!” said Prescott. “You’re admit- 
ing that you wrote it, then?” 

“T admit nothing. I deny nothing. 
I only say e 

“Don’t say anything, Phil,” Louis 
warned him. “You say too much, any- 
way. Prescott’s on the job, let him find 
out who wrote the letter, and who 
signed it.” 

“As if there was any doubt!” the de- 
tective said. “But, laying aside the 
question for the moment, did you say, 
Mr. Barry, that you have been doing 
some investigating on your own ac- 
count ?” 

“On my own account, and on account 
of my friends here,” Barry replied, but 
his tone and expression betrayed agi- 
tation. “I’ve foutid out who owns the 
fur collar.” 

“Who?” Prescott asked. 

“Ivy Hayes.” 

The effect of this announcement was 
slight on all present except Louis Lind- 
say. He started, looked frightened, be- 
gan to speak, and then checked himself. 

“Well, Louis,” Barry said, “out with 
it! I know you're interested in Miss 
Hayes—what’s the word?” 

“This is the word,” said Louis, and 
his low voice was intense and incisive. 
“If you or anybody else undertakes to 
drag Ivy Hayes’ name into this mud- 
die, you'll have to. reckon with me!” 

“Oh, come, now,” Prescott said. “In 
the first place I won’t have my case 
called a muddle—next, if Miss Hayes 
or anybody else is connected with it in 
any way, she’s in it already, without 
having to be dragged in, as you call it. 
Go on, Mr. Barry, what did you learn 
from or about Miss Hayes?” 

“I learned that she was in Mr. Glea- 
son’s apartment the afternoon of the 
murder 
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“She wasn’t!” Louis exclaimed; “she 
wasn’t!” 

“Oh, hush, Louis,” Barry said con- 
temptuously. “She told me herself she 
was.” 

“Go on,” said Prescott. 

“She left Mr. Gleason alive and well 
when she departed.” 

“At what time?” 

“She doesn’t remember exactly—it’s 
the hardest thing in the world to make 
people assert a time. But I gathered it 
was not far from six o’clock when she 
left Gleason’s room.” 

“That’s getting pretty close to the 
time of the murder,” Prescott said 
thoughtfully. 

“Oh, she didn’t kill Gleason,” Barry 
put in. “He was planning to take her 
next day to buy a bracelet—as Ivy said, 
why would she kill a man who was 
about to do that?” 

“You innocent!” exclaimed Millicent. 
“Of course she said that to pull the 
wool over your eyes! I don’t believe 
you did it, after all, Phil! I believe 
it was that Ivy person! A girl like 
that wouldn’t leave her fur collar, un- 
less she went away in a fearful hurry 
or trepidation.” 

“A point, Mrs. Lindsay,” and Pres- 
cott looked at her admiringly. “It 
would indeed denote a _ preoccupied 
mind to leave a fur collar. And she 
was there about six, you say. But the 
man wasn’t killed till nearly seven.” 

“Oh, she didn’t tell the truth about 
the time,” said Millicent, nodding her 
head sagaciously. “I’m surprised she 
admitted being there at all—but, I’m 
told they always slip up on some de- 
tail.” 

“Well, at any rate, there are several 
matters to be looked into,” Prescott 
said, rising to go. “I’m interested in 
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your story of the Hayes girl, Mr. 
Barry, but I’m even more interested in 
this letter you wrote.” 

“I didn’t write it, I tell you!” 

“I know you tell me so, but I can’t 
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take your word for that. I’m going to 
consult a penmanship expert. And, if 
you'll take my advice, you won't try 
to leave town—for you'll find it diffi- 
cult.” 

“Meaning I’m to be under surveil- 
lance?” , 

“Oh, well, the matter has to be 
cleared up,” Prescott conceded. 

“Perfectly ridiculous!” Barry contin- 
ued, after the detective had gone. “You 
know, don’t you, Phyllis, I had nothing 
to do with the matter?” 

“Of course,” Phyllis replied, but her 
voice was disinterested and her gaze 
was far off. “But, look here, Phil, tell 
me something. When can I get my 
money—or some of it?” 

“How much?” 

“Twenty thousand dollars.” 

“Whew! What do you want of all 
that? Are you mercenary, Phyllis?” 

“No; but I want it.” 

“Oh, she does!” declared Millicent. 
“She’s been harping on that all day. I 
think it’s disgraceful! She thinks of 
nothing but that.” 

“Oh, no, Millicent,” and Phyllis’ face 
flushed painfully. “I do want some 
ready cash for an important purpose.” 

“And sometimes I go back to my first 
idea that yeu killed my brother.” Mrs. 
Lindsay glared at her stepdaughter. 

Millicent Lindsay was becoming more 
and mere nerveusly unstrung about her 
brother’s death. Hers was a superemo- 
tional nature, driven by a desperate 
spirit of revenge. She grew excited 
every time the subject was discussed, 
and, as she never lost a possible chance 
to discuss it, the state of her nerves was 
becoming permanently affected. Not 
content to leave the matter to detectives, 
she continually discovered, or thought 
she did, new evidence, and promptly 
changed her suspicions accordingly. 
She transferred her accusations from 
one suspect to another, with remarkable 
speed and unjustifiable assurance. 

At present she was quite willing to 
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believe in the guilt of Ivy Hayes or 
Philip Barry, or, as she just stated, to 
turn back to her original suspicion of 
Phyllis. 

“My word!” Barry exclaimed, 
“you're the limit, Millicent! You are 
quite capable of believing every. one of 
us killed Gleason! Why do you ex- 
cept old Pollard from your mind? He 
said he was going to do it, you know.” 

“Yes; that’s why I know he didn’t! 
If he had intended it, he would not 
have said so.” 

“T say, Mill, you do have flashes of 
insight,” Louis inquired. ‘“That’s the 
way I look at it.” 

“But I saw Pollard down in the vi- 
cinity of Gleason’s place to-day,” said 
Barry. “Now, what was he doing down 
there?” 

“Drawn back to the scene of his 
crime!” Louis declared. “They say 
that’s always done. No, Phil, you can’t 
hang anything on Pollard. Prescott 
checked up his movements at once. 
Also, I want you to drop Ivy Hayes’ 
name. For my sake, old chap, do let 
up on that. Now, what about yourself? 
Explain that letter, boy.” 

“T can’t.” Barry looked troubled. 

“Oh, bosh. Why not own up you 
wrote it, but you didn’t mean murder 
and didn’t commit murder. That’s the 
truth, you know.” 

“No, Louis—I didn’t write it.” 

‘*Scuse me, but your tone and look 
are net these of a man telling the pure 
unvarnished. Now, I know that no- 
body on this green earth could have 
written that signature but Philip 
Barry himself. And I also recognize 
the typewriter you used. As Prescott 
says, typing is as traceable as penman- 
ship, and that note was written on the 
machine in the writing room at the club. 
It’s been there for years, and we all 
write on it, now and then. So you see, 
Phil, yowsd better be careful what you 
say.” 

“Be quiet,” Phyllis warned them. 
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“Here comes Mr. Pollard; I don’t sup- 
pose you want him to hear this.” 

“Why not?” said Louis, but Barry 
checked him with a look, as Pollard 
came in, 

“May I come?” he said, as he greeted 
the wonfen. “I’m starving for a cup 
of tea, and you asked me to come in- 
formally and unbidden.” 

“Of course we did,” Phyllis said with 
a smile. “Sit down, tea is imminent.” 

“T’ve been writing my head off all 
day,” Pollard went on, as he took an 
easy-chair. “Haven’t even been out for 
a breath of air.” 

“Why: ” Phyllis was about to 
say that Barry had seen him down near 
the Gleason home, but she stopped her- 
self in time. She had no wish to trip 
up Phil Barry—indeed, -her feelings 
prompted her to shield him—but, surely, 
he had falsified in this instance! Why? 

There was but one answer. Barry 
was trying to bring Pollard again un- 
der suspicion. Notwithstanding Barry’s 
insistence on Pollard’s alibi, a stray hint, 
such as he had given about seeing him 
downtown, made things questionable 
again. 

Quickly changing the subject, Phyl- 
lis made the conversation general, and, 
though the Gleason matter cropped up 
now and then, other topics were men- 
tioned. 

Also, Phyllis returned to her great 
desire to get some of her inheritance at 
once. 

“Why, surely you can,” Pollard said ; 
“how much do you want? Can’t I ad- 
vance you some?” 

“No; I want twenty thousand dol- 
lars and I don’t want to say what for.” 

Like a flash Pollard’s mind went back 
to that afternoon—the day of the mur- 
der—when he saw Phyllis pass him in 
a taxicab. He had beeen standing, he 
remembered, on the corner of Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-second Street and 
he distinctly saw Phyllis, and a strange 
man with her. She had not seen him 
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—of that he was sure—and now, as 
she -voiced this strange desire, he won- 
dered what in the world she had been 
up to. 

“I’m not asking you what you ‘want 
all that for,” he said with a kindly smile, 
“but maybe you’d care to say.” 

“No;-I wouldn’t.”. Her iace was 
pink, but her voice was calm, and her 
glance at him steady. “I will say, how- 
ever, that it is for a purpose which no 
one could disapprove.” 

“Then why not tell?” Millicent asked. 
“That’s Phyllis all over, Mr. Pollard; 
she’d make a mystery out of nothing! 
If her purpose is a good oné, why keep 
it so secret? I'll tell you why: only 


because Phyllis loves to create a sen-° 


sation! She loves to be wondered at 
and thought important.” 

“Oh, Millicent; what nonsense!” 
Phyllis blushed self-consciously. 

“Let up, Mill,” Louis said; “my- sis- 
ter is not like that. I can easily un- 
derstand why she might want a round 
sum of money, for a perfectly good 
reason, yet not want to tell everybody 
all about it. And she ought to have it, 
too. Lane could give it to her, if he 
chose.” 

“He says he can’t,” Phyllis said. 

“T’ll be glad to lend it to you,” Pol- 
lard told her, “as soon as I can get it 
together. I’ve stocks I can sell * 

“Don’t you do it, Mr. Pollard,” said 
Millicent. ‘Phyllis can wait. There’s 
no such desperate haste—or, if i 

“Hush, Millicent!” Louis spoke 
sternly. “You're going to insinuate 
something about Phyllis and the—the 
affair—and I won't have it!” 

“Oh, Mr. Pollard,” Millicent ex- 
claimed, “you haven’t heard about Phil 
Barry’s note, have you?” 

“No, he hasn’t,” said Barry, looking 
daggers at Millicent; “but, of course, 
he soon will, so I'll tell it myself. Why, 
Pol, a note has been discovered among 
Gleason’s papers signed by me.” 

“Well, did you sign it?” 











“Never! But ? 

“Tf you didn’t sign it, why bother? 
Experts nowadays can tell positively a 
forgery from a real signature. -You’re 
all right. But what was the note? Of 
any importance?” 

“Oh, it contained what might be 
looked upon as a threat against Glea- 
son’s life.” 

Pollard smiled involuntarily. ° 

“We're in the same boat, then, Phil. 
You know I’m accused of threatening 
the same thing.” 

“Yes, but you did threaten it—I heard 
you. And you were just talking fool- 
ishly. But this written matter is differ- 
ent. The thing said, if Gleason didn’t 
let Phyllis alone, I’d do for him.” 

“Why, internal evidence, then, proves 
you never wrote it. You wouldn’t ex- 
press yourself in that way in a thousand 
years.” 

“T haven’t quoted it verbatim. That’s 
only the gist of it.” 

“Oh, well, tell me more. Is it all 
written by you—apparently ?” 

“No; it’s on that typewriter—over 
at the club—you know.” 

“T know.” Pollard looked serious 
now. “A note written on that old ma- 
chine and signed by you—I don’t get 
it, Phil.” 

“Of course you don’t, Pol. I don’t 
myself! There’s a conspiracy against 
me, I believe! Somebody i 

“Oh, come, now, Barry, what sort of 
talk is that? “You had no animosity 
against Gleason r 

“Oh, didn’t I? Well, then, I did— 
very much so!” 

“Phil, stop!” said Phyllis. “Don’t 
you see you oughtn’t to say such things? 

lease don’t.” 

“It doesn’t matter, here among our- 
selves,” said Pollard. “Speak out, Phil, 
say where you were at the time of the 
murder. Squash all possibility of sus- 
picion at once. I used that bravado 
stunt, and, though it’s all right now, it 
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made me a lot of bother. I wouldn’t do” 
it again, nor advise any one else to.” 

“Do what again?” asked Millicent. 

“Oh, that smarty-cat business of not 
telling where I was at the hour of the 
crime. Of course, being right there at 
home, I knew they’d have to prove it 
up, but it was sheer, silly bravado that 
made me refuse to speak plainly and 
tell my own story. And, now, that the 
case is further along, I’ll tell you, Phil, 
you make a mistake if you try that fool 
game. Speak up, man; where were 
you?” 

“Why,” Barry spoke slowly, “I left 
the club with you.” 

“I know you did. We walked to- 
gether down to your street, Forty- 
fourth, and then you turned off, and I 
went on down home. What did you 
do next?” 

“Nothing. Just dressed for dinner.” 

“Hold on, there was a long time, just 


to dress. We parted about six, and din- 
ner was at eight. Dressing all the 
time 7” 


“Yes—yes, I think so. 
room, anyway.” 

“Anybody see you?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Let up, Pol- 
lard, I won’t be quizzed!” 


Or in my 


“I’m not quizzing you, old chap, but © 


I’m fvarning you that others will. What 
you tell me about this letter doesn’t 
sound good to me. I don’t say you 
wrote it, but I do say the experts will 
know—and if they prove it on you—the 
letter, I mean—you’ll be questioned, and 
mighty closely, too.” 

“But I didn’t do anything—I’m not 
afraid of being questioned.” 

“All right, son. Neither was I. And 
when they questioned my hotel people 
they were satisfied of my innocence. 
If you’re fixed like that, you’re all right, 
too.” 

Barry looked thoughtful. Pollard 
watched him, though not seeming to 
do so. This letter business sounded 
queer to them all. 
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Phyllis and Louis watched Barry in 
silence, but Millicent exclaimed: 

“Did you do it, Phil? Oh, say you 
didn’t. I can’t stand suspense, tell me 
the truth.” 

“No, Millicent, of course I didn’t kill 
your brother,” Barry said; “nor did I 
write him a letter saying I would do 
anything.” 

“That’s enough, Barry,” Pollard said 
cordially. ‘I wouldn’t ask you myself, 
but since you make that statement, that’s 
all I want to know. Now, about that 
money, Miss Phyllis. I’m sure I can 
get it for you inside of forty-eight 
hours.. Will that dor” 

“Yes,” and Phyllis gave him a grate- 
ful look. “I hate to ask you, but Mr. 
Lane only laughs, when I talk to him, 
and tells me not to be impatient.” 

“Most girls are impatient,” Pollard 
said. “Very well, then, I'll bring it to 
you day after to-morrow—or to-mor- 
row, if possible.” 

And then, to their surprise, Prescott 
returned and asked Barry to go with 
him to the district attorney’s office, 
which, perforce and with a bad grace, 
Philip Barry did. 

“Oh, say you think he is innocent,” 
Phyllis begged of Pollard, after Barry’s 
departure. 

“I would say so,” Pollard returned, 
“but if that note is proved to be from 
him—it looks a little dubious.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
MISS ADAMS AGAIN. 


VERYTHING looks dubious!” Mil- 
licent exclaimed. “I do think it’s 
a shame! Here the days are flying by, 
and absolutely nothing is done toward 
discovering who killed my brother! 
Unless the police achieve something 
soon, I shall get a private detective.” 
“Oh, they’re no good,” Louis advised 
her. “They’re terribly expensive and 
they make a lot of trouble and never 
get any results, anyway.” 
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“You speak largely, Louis,” Pollard 
said, smiling at the boy. “Do you know 
all that from experience ?” 

“No, not exactly; but I’ve gathered 
some such convictions from what I’ve 
heard of private detectives as a class.” 

“What about Phil Barry and that let- 
ter?” Phyllis asked, her great eyes full 
of a troubled uncertainty. 

“He must have written it,” Louis de- 
clared. “Isn’t that right, Pollard?” 

“T don’t see any way out of it. It 
is most surely his signature, and he 
often writes on that old machine. Also, 
he did have a grouch about Mr. Glea- 
son’s attentions to Miss Lindsay—that 
I know. But I don’t for a minute think 
he meant to kill Gleason, and I don’t 
think he did. But the note will make 
him a lot of trouble.” 

“You still suspect some Western 
friend?” said Millicent, looking ear- 
nestly at Pollard. 

“Scarcely a friend! But I do think 
that’s a reasonable supposition, for I 
can’t see any real indication anywhere 
else.” 

At this point Lane arrived and joined 
in the wonderment about Barry. 

“Tt’s most surely his signature,” Lane 
said. “I know it as well as I know my 
own, and it’s no forgery. Why should 
it be a forgery, anyway? Supposing 
the murderer to be a Western man, or 
a chorus girl, or even Doctor Daven- 
port, who has, most foolishly been men- 
tioned in this connection, why should 
he write a note and forge Barry’s name 
to itr” 

“To throw suspicion on Phil,” said 
Louis simply. 

“Yes, of course, but, I mean, how 
could it be done? Your Western stran- 
ger or your chorus girl can’t get into 
the club to use that machine.” 

“Are you positive the note was writ- 
ten on that typewriter?” asked Pollard 
thoughtfully. 


“Yes; I looked it up. There are 


some broken letters that don’t print 
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well, and that makes it unmistakable. 
Now, Davenport could get access to 
the typewriter, of course, but I can’t 
see old doc sitting down and writing 
that note and forging Barry’s name! 
Can you?” 

“No.” Pollard smiled at the idea. 
“But Davenport and Barry hate each 
other like poison.” 

“Yes, they’ve an old quarrel, some- 
thing about a picture exhibition where 
doc is a director and didn’t fall down 
and worship Barry’s pictures. But 
that’s not enough to make a man kill.” 

“No. Yet it was a deep, full-fledged 
quarrel—rather more than you repre- 
sent it.. However, I say, grant Barry 
wrote the note—which he must have 
done—but don’t hold it as proof posi- 
tive of murder.” 

“What else could he have meant by 
it?” Millicent asked, her eager face de- 
manding reply. 

“Well, as we are assuming he meant 
Miss Lindsay—and we’ve no real right 
to assume that,” Pollard smiled at the 
girl, “we may say he only meant to 
cut Gleason out and, gaining the lady’s 
hand himself, make it impossible for 
Gleason to hope any more.” 

“That’s an idea,” Lane said, but 
you'd hardly think, if that was in Bagry’s 
mind, he would have worded his note 
just as he did.” 

“Yes, he would,” put in Louis. 
“Barry’s a temperamental chap, and 
he’d say anything. I know him—I like 
him, but he does do and say queer 
things.” 

“All artists do,” Pollard observed. 

Millicent and, Lane went off to an 
other room to discuss some business 
matters, and Louis followed. 

“T’m glad you didn’t mention that 
money before Lane,” Pollard said. 
“Tt’s wiser not to.” 

“Why?” Phyllis looked at him curi- 
ously, but her eyes fell before his gaze, 
and a faint blush rose to her cheek. 

“Because—forgive me if I seem in- 
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trusive—because I think you want it 
for a purpose you don’t care to talk 
about. And, if so, the least said the bet- 
ter.” 

“You're right, Mr. Pollard.” Phyllis 
looked troubled. “I don’t want any- 
thing said about it. Also, I don’t want 
it in a check, that I should have to in- 
dorse. Can’t I have cash?” 

“Why, yes, if necessary. But it is 
wiser to have a check for your own 
safety and security. Shall you get a 
recepit ?” 

“I—I suppose so—I never thought 
of that.” 

The lovely face was so anxious and 
worried that Pollard’s deepest sympa- 
thy was roused, 

“Let me help you further,” he said 
impulsively. “Oh, Phyllis, confide the 
whole story to me. I’m sure I can help, 
and you can trust me.” 

The frank glance that accompanied 
these words was also tender and ap- 
pealing. Phyllis knew at once that here 
was a friend—even more than a friend 
—but, in any case, a man she could 
trust. 

“T can’t tell you,” she said hesitatingly, 
“for it isn’t all my secret. I wish I 
could speak plainly, but 4 

“That’s all right; don’t tell me any- 
thing you’re in honor bound not to. 
But let me know what you can reveal 
of the circumstances, and let me advise 
you. Can’t I pay the money whenever 
it is due and bring you a receipt, and 
sO save you tinnecessary embarrass- 
ment ?” 

“Oh, if you could do that!” Phyllis’ 
eyes shone with gratitude and pleasure 
at the thought of thus having her bur- 
den shared. 

But Lane’s return to the room pre- 
cluded further planning just then. 

“Pollard,” Lane said, “I’m beginning 
to think things look a bit dark for Phil 
Barry.” 

“Why 4 

“Not only that letter business, which 
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is to my mind very serious, but other 
things. . Merely straws, perhaps, but 
they show the direction of the wind. 
Mrs. Lindsay told me that Barry said 
he saw you, Pollard, to-day in the vi- 
cinity of the Gleason house. Then, 
Mrs. Lindsay said, you came in here 
and said you had been at home all 
day.” 

“So I have,” Pollard returned, star- 
ing at Lane. 

“Well, here’s the funny thing. Only 
yesterday, Barry told me that he had 
seen you over in Brooklyn 4 

“Brooklyn! I never go there!” 

“Well, Barry said he saw you there. 
Now, it’s quite evident to me, Barry is 
lying, and it must be in some endeavor 
to get you mixed up in the Gleason 
matter.” 

“Tt looks a little like that—but how 
absurd! Why should he say he saw 
me in Brooklyn?” 

“T don’t know. You weren’t there?” 

“No; I almost never go to Brooklyn, 
and I certainly was not there yesterday. 
I haven’t been there for a year, at 
least !” 

“I’m not quite on to Barry’s game, 
but there are two cases where he falsi- 
fied in the matter of seeing you. Now, 
why ?” 

“T say why, too. I can’t see any 
reason for the Brooklyn yarn. I sup- 
pose I can see a reason for his saying 
he saw me down in Washington Square, 
if he means to try to fasten the crime 
on me. But in the Brooklyn story I see 
no sense. What do you think, Lane?” 

“T begin to think Barry’s the guilty 
man, though up to now I had quite 
another suspicion.” 

“A definite one? A person 

“Yes, decidedly so. And I’ve no rea- 
son to give up my suspicion, except that 
Barry has loomed up more prominently 
than my suspect.” 

“Speak out, who’s your man?” 

“Yes, Mr. Lane, tell us,” Phyllis 
urged. 
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“No, not at present. It’s some one 
whose name has not even been breathed 
in connection with the case, and, if I 
suspect him wrongly, it would be a 
fearful thing to say so.” 

“All right, if that’s the way of it, 
better keep it quiet.” Pollard nodded 
his head. “Been all through Gleason’s 
papers ?” 

“Yes, and I can’t find any letters from 
any one out West or anywhere else 
who would seem a likely suspect. No 
old-time feuds or present-day quarrels, 
if we except Barry.” 

“And me.” 

“You hadn’t a quarrei with him, Pol- 
lard, or had you?” 

“T had not. I never saw him more 
than three times, I think. And when 
I said x 

“Yes, I know what you said, and 
why. Don’t harp on that, Pol, but try 
to help me out of this Barry business. 
Can you see Barry going down there 
and shooting Gleason ?” 

After a moment’s silence Pollard 
spoke. 

“T suppose you mean can I visualize 
Barry doing the thing? No, I can’t. 
To begin with he hasn’t the nerve.” 

“Oh, some quiet, inoffensive men pick 
up nerve on occasion.” 

“Well, then, he hadn’t sufficient mo- 
tive.” 

“A lady in the case is frequently the 
motive.” 

“T dare say. Well, here’s a final dis- 
claimer. I was with Barry myself until 
about six o’clock.that night. I hold he 
wouldn’t have had time to go down 
to Gleason’s, after I left him, and get 
back and appear at Miss Lindsay’s at 
dinner time, quite unruffled and cor- 
rect, in dress and demeanor.” 

“Are you sure he did do this?” 

“Certainly, I was here myself.” 

“But he left you, say, at six. Din- 
ner was at eight. Seems to me that was 
time for all.” 

“Yes, if he rushed matters. It would, 





of course, imply premeditation. He 
would have had to get down to Glea- 
son’s quickly—hold on, the telephone 
message was received at Doctor Daven- 
port’s office at about quarter to seven. 
I remember the detective harped on 
that.” 

“All right. Say he did commit the 
crime at about six-thirty or a quarter 
to seven, that would give him time to 
get home and to the dinner at eight. 
It all fits in, I think.” 

“T suppose it does,” Pollard agreed 
slowly. “But that would mean that 
when he left me that afternoon or eve- 
ning—about six o'clock, anyway, he 
had this thing all planned and rushed it 
through. I submit that, if that were 
so, he would have been excited or pre- 
occupied or something. On the con- 
trary, Lane, he was as calm and casual 
as we are this minute. I can’t see it, as 
I said in the first place.” 

Then Phyllis spoke. 

“It’s this way, Mr. Lané,” she said; 
“T happen to know that Phil Barry told 
two untruths—or else Mr. Pollard did. 
I mean, Phil said he saw Mr. Pollard 
twice, in places where he himself says 
he was not. Now, shall I believe the 
one or the other?” 

“Choose,” said Pollard, smiling at 
her. 

“But, Miss Lindsay,” Lane said, 
“don’t choose because of your faith in 
one man or the other. Choose by ra- 
tional deduction from circumstances.” 

“That’s just what I want to do,”’ Phyl- 
lis replied. “And here’s how it looks to 
me: Phil Barry didn’t tell the truth, 
or else Mr. Pollard didn’t. Now, Mr. 
Pollard has no reason to prevaricate, 
and Phil, if guilty, has, Therefore— 
and yet I can’t believe Phil shot Mr. 
Gleason.” 

“T can,” Millicent exclaimed. “I sce 
it all now. Phil’s madly in love with 
you, Phyllis, as who isn’t? I don’t 
know what it is, child, but you seem to 
set all men wild, and you so demure and 
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sweet! Well, it’s common knowledge 
that Phil adores you. And we all know 
my brother did. Now the theory or 
hypothesis or whatever you call it, that 
Phil was jealous of Robert and killed 
him—after sending him that warning 
letter—is to my mind the only tenable 
theory, and one that works in every de- 
tail. For, granting Phil Barry is the 
criminal, the letter is explainable, the 
stories he told about Mr. Pollard are 
explainable, and the whole thing be- 
comes clear.” 

“Millicent,” Phyllis said, looking at 
her seriously, “you are only too ready 
to assume the guilt of any one whom 
you suspect at the moment. I admit 
your theory, but I can’t believe Phil 
did it!” 

“No,” returned Millicent, “because 
you are in love with Phil! That’s the 
reason you won’t look facts in the face! 
I declare, Phyllis, you have more in- 
terest in your foolish love affairs than 
in discovering the murderer of my 
brother! But I am determined. to find 
the villain who shot Robert Gleason! 
I shall find him—I promise you that! 
I am not mercenary, I shall devote every 
last cent of my money—or my broth- 
er’s—to tracking the murderer.” 

“Do you know,” said Pollard quietly, 
“it seems to me that we all look at this 
thing too close by. I mean, too much 
from a personal viewpoint. You, Mrs. 
Lindsay, want to find your brother’s 
murderer, but you, Phyllis, and you, 
Louis, are more interested in whether 
friends of yours are implicated or not. 
Isn’t that so, Lane?” 

“Yes,” agreed Fred Lane. “But, see 
here, Pollard, I’m laying aside this per- 
sonal interest you speak of and I’m try- 
ing to go merely and solely by evi- 
dence. Now, I think that the evidence 
against Phil Barry is pretty positive.” 

“Well, I don’t,” Pollard declared. “It 
is, in a way—but, good heavens, man, 
lots of people may write to a person 
without intending to kill him.” 
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“Not a letter like Barry’s.” 

“Yes, just that. Oh, in the name 
of reason, use a little intelligence! If 
Barry had meant to kill Gleason, do 
you suppose he would have written that 
letter? Never!” 

“Yes, I think he would.” Lane spoke 
slowly and thoughtfully. “You see, 
Pol, you’re tarred with the same brush 
—I mean the artistic temperament— 
and you ought to see that a man’s mind 
works spasmodically. Barry had the im- 
pulse to kill, I hold, and he wrote that 
warning letter as—well, as a salve to 
his conscience, and there it is.” 

Meantime Detective Prescott was on 
the job. He had taken Barry down to 
the Washington Square house, but not 
to Robert Gleason’s apartment. 

It was Miss Adams’ doorbell he rang, 
and to her home he escorted Philip 
Barry. 

Barry’s anger had subsided from bel- 
ligerent altercation to a subdued sullen- 
ness. 

“You'll be sorry for this,” he told 
Prescott, but as that worthy had often 
been similarly warned, he paid little at- 
tention. ; 

“Now, Miss Adafns,” said Prescott, 
when they were in the presence of the 
spinster, “I want you to tell me whether 
this is the man whom you saw go into 
Mr. Gleason’s apartment that after- 
noon.” 

Miss Adams scanned Barry care- 
fully. 

They were all standing, and, as the 
lady looked him over, Barry turned 
slowly round, as if to give her every 
opportunity for correct judgment. 

“Thank you,” she said, quite alive 
to his sarcastic intent. “No, Mr. Pres- 
cott, this is not the man.” 

“Are you sure?” Prescott was disap- 
pointed, not because he wanted to prove 
Barry guilty of the crime, but because 
Miss Adams’ negative made it impera- 
tive for him to hunt up another man. 
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For the caller of that afternoon must 
be found. 

“Why, I’m pretty sure. Though, of 
course, clothes might make a differ- 
ence.” 

“You said the man who came wore 
a soft hat.” 

“Yes; but it- was a different color 
from Mr. Barry’s. It was a dull green 
—olive, I think.” 

“It was after dark when he came, 
wasn’t it?” 

“Yes; but the hall was lighted, and 


.I saw him clearly. But a man may 


have two hats, I suppose.” 

“T haven’t,” said Barry shortly. “That 
is, I haven’t two hats that I wear in the 
afternoon. This is the only soft felt I 
possess.” « 

The hat he wore was of a medium 
shade of gray, an Miconspicuous soft 
hat of the latest, but in no way extreme 
fashion. 

“That’s nothing,” Prescott said. “A 
man can buy and give away a lot of 
hats in a week. Size him up carefully, 
Miss Adams; your opinion may mean 
a lot. Never mind the hat. How does 
Mr. Barry’s size and shape compare 
with the man you saw?” 

“Mr. Barry is a heavier man,” the 
lady said decidedly; “also, I feel sure, 
an older man. The man I saw was 
slighter and younger.” 

“Did you see his “face?” 

“No.” 

“Yet you’re sure he was younger ?” 

“Yes, I am. He was of slighter 
build, a little taller, and he walked with 
a jauntier step, almost a run, as he came 
up the stairs.” 

“You are very observant, Miss 
Adams.” 

“Not so very. I took him in at a 
glance, and he impressed me as I have 
stated. I have a retentive memory, 
that’s all. I can see him now, as he 
bounded up the stairs.” 

“In a merry mood?” 

“I don’t know as to that. But the 


” 


impression he gave me was more that 


of a man in haste. “te tapped impa- 
tiently at the door oi Mr, Gleason’s 
apartment and, when it was not opened 
instantly, he rapped again.” 

“And then Mr. Gleason opened it?” 

“Then somebody opened it. I couldn’t 
see who. The man went in quickly, 
and the door was closed. That’s all 
I know about it.” 

Miss Adams sat down then and 
folded her hands in her lap. She was 
quite serene and apparently not much 
interested in the matter. 

A fleeting thought went through the 
detective’s mind that possibly Barry had 
interviewed her before and had per- 
suaded or bribed her to say all this. 
But it seemed improbable. 

Barry, too, was serene. He seemed 
satisfied at the turn events had taken 
and appeared to think that Miss Adams’ 
decision had cleared him from suspi- 
cion, 

Not so the detective. 

“Well, Mr. Barry,” he said, “we’ve 
got to find another man to fit that olive- 
green hat, it appears. But that doesn’t 
preclude the possibility of your having 
been here that day, too. You didn’t 
hang over the balusters all the after- 
noon, I suppose, Miss Adams ?” 

Offended at his words, the lady drew 
herself up haughtily and said, “I did 
not.” 

“But you saw no one come in who 
might have been Mr. Barry?” 

"aig 

“Could he have come, and you not 
have known it?” 

Miss Adams was about to make a 
short reply and then thought better of it. 

“I want to help you all I can,” she 
said, “and I am answering your ques- 
tions carefully. I suppose any one 
could have gone into Mr. Gleason’s 
apartment that day without my knowing 
it, but it is not likely. For I was listen- 
ing for.the arrival of my niece, who, 
however, did not come. I kept watch, 




















therefore, until about six o’cldck or a 
little after, then, as I gave up @ll hope 
of my niece’s coming, I also ceased to 
watch or listen. Anybody may have 
come after that. I don’t know, I’m 
sure.” 

Prescott ruminated. Whoever killed 
Robert Gleason may well have arrived 
after six o’clock. For the-telephone call 
didn’t reach the doctor until about a 
quarter to seyen, and, if it were Barry, 
it must be remembered he didn’t part 
company with Pollard until six or after. 

It would seem, then, that Miss Adams’ 
testimony amounted to little, after all. 
However, the man with the green hat 
ought to be found. 

“Tell us again of the young man,” 
Prescott said. “See if you can de- 
scribe him so we can recognize some 
one whom we know.” 

Miss Adams thought a moment and 
then said: “N6, I can’t. He just seemed 
to me like a young chap, an impulsive 
sort, who ran in to see a friend. He 
came upstairs hastily, yet not in any 
merriment, of that I’m sure. Rather, 
he gave me the effect of a man anxious 
for the interview, whatever it might be 
about.” 

“Didn’t he ring the lower bell? Why 
wasn’t Mr. Gleason at his own door 
when the chap came up?” 

“TI don’t know. I think he must have 
rung Mr. Gleason’s bell downstairs, for 
the front door opened to admit him. 
But Mr. Gleason didn’t open his own 
door until the visitor had rapped twice. 
Of that I’m certain.” 

“Do you think the girl, who came 
before the young man did was still in 
Mr. Gleason’s apartment ?” 

“Why, I don’t know.” Miss Adams 
seemed suddenly more interested. 
“Maybe she was. Maybe she didn’t 
want to be seen there. Maybe x 

She paused and sat silent. Prescott 
gave her a minute or two to collect her- 
self, for he felt sure there would be 
some further disclosure. 
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Meantime Barry had taken an en- 
velope from his pocket and was rapidly 
sketching on it. A very few lines gave 
a distinct picture of a young man. 

“Does that look like the man whom 
you saw?” he asked, holding it so that 
Miss Adams could see it, but Prescott 
could not. 

“That’s the man himself!” she ex- 
claimed, her eyes wide with astonish- 
ment. 


CHAPTER XII. 
LOUIS’ CONFESSION. 


EFORE Prescott could snatch at the 

paper picture, though he tried to 

do so, Barry had torn the thing into 

bits and threw them into the fire in 
the old-fashioned «grate. 

He laughed at the detective’s chagrin 
and said: “Nothing doing, Prescott. If 
the man I sketched is the criminal, you 
must find it out for yourself. If not, 
I’d be mighty sorry to drag his name 
into it.” 

“T dedtice, then, that his name is not 
already in it,” Prescott returned. “In 
that case, I can guess who it is.” 

“Guess away,” Barry said, not believ- 
ing the statement. “I’ll only tell you 
the man I drew on that paper bore no 
ill will toward Gleason, so far as I 
know. And, moreover, the fact of his 
coming here- and running upstairs 
doesn’t necessarily prove him a mur- 
derer.” 

“Tell me more of his appearance, 
Miss Adams,” urged Prescott, hoping 
Barry’s sketch had refreshed her mem- 
ory. 

For Philip Barry had a knack of 
characterization and with a few lines 
could give an unmistakable likeness. 

But the spinster could tell no more 
in words than she had already done, and 
Prescott was forced to be content with 
a vague idea of a young man who ran 
lightly upstairs. 

“Was it Louis Lindsay?” he asked 
suddenly, but the noncommittal smile 
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on Barry’s face gave him an impression 
that this .was a wrong assumption. 

At Prescott’s request Barry accom- 
panied him to Gleason’s rooms. 

The detective had a key, and they 
went in. Except for some tidying up, 
nothing had been disturbed since the 
day of the crime. The rather common- 
place furnishings were in direct contrast 
to the personal belongings which were 
still in evidence. 

There were pictures and ornaments, 
books, and smoking paraphernalia that 
had been selected with taste and good 
judgment. 

The desk, too, was a valuable piece 
of furniture and fitted with the best 
of writing appointments. 

“Any more letters from you here?” 
Prescott said casually, while he took 
a bundle of papers. 

“Probably,” Barry returned shortly. 
“If one could be forged more could 
be.” 

“Look here, Mr. Barry,” the detec- 
tive said seriously, “just explain, will 
you, how that letter could have: been 
forged? Experts have concluded that 
the signature is yours. They say it 
is impossible that your very distinctive 
autograph could have been written free- 
hand, as it evidently is, by any one but 
yourself. If it were traced or copied, 
some deviation would appear. Now, 
granting that, there is still a possibility 
that some one, evilly disposed, might 
have written the typed message above 
your signature. But how do you ex- 
plain that? Did you ever sign a blank 
sheet of paper? Club paper?” 

“Never!” Barry declared. “Why 
should I do such a thing?” 

“Why, indeed! Yet, if you didn’t, 
the letter must be all yours. Why not 
admit it? The admission, to my mind, 
would be less incriminating than the 
denial.” 

“But I didn’t write it,” Barry in- 
sisted. “I didn’t type it or sign it.” 

“Then the murderer did,” Prescott 


nodded his head sagaciously. ‘Can you 
make it out? I mean, can you suggest 
how it could be done? If you had 
ever signed a blank sheet, it would be 
easy for him to write on it, you see.” 

“Of course I never did! If I had 
done such an inexplicable thing I should 
remember it! No, I can’t suggest how 
it was done. It is to me an insoluble 
problem, and I admit I’m curious. But 
I never saw that letter until you showed 
it to me.” 

Barry’s straightforward gaze went 
far toward convincing Prescott of his 
truthfulness, but he only said: 

“Tf. you’re the criminal, you’d be 
smart enough to throw that very bluff. 
I don’t believe you are, but I don’t 
know. You see, if you’d admit the let- 
ter, you could more easily establish your 
innocence x 

“No, Prescott, I couldn’t establish my 
innocence’ by telling a lie. I am inno- 
cent and I know nothing about that 
letter. Now, work from those facts 
and see where you come out.” 

“Just here,” and Prescott faced him. 
“If those are facts, then the murderer 
forged that letter to hang the crime on 
you. Never mind, now, how he forged 
it, merely assume he did do so. Then, 
we must infer, the murderer. is one who 
has access to the club typewriter.” 

“Well,” Barry was thinking quickly, 
“here’s a suggestion—if, as you say, 
the impossible was accomplished and 
that letter was forged by some one in 
the club privileges, why not Gleason 
himself ?” 

Prescott stared. “Robert Gleason? 
Forge the letter ?” 

“As well as any one else. He hated 
me—suppose it was suicide.” 

“Oh, bah! It wasn’t suicide! That 
man had all there is of it to live for! 
He had wealth, and he hoped to win 
Miss Lindsay for his bride. Don’t tell 
me he thought of suicide! Absurd!” 

“That’s so.” Barry dismissed the 
idea. “But say he knew he was 
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doomed and wrote the letter to get me 
in bad.” 

“Flubdub! Still, if Mr. Pollard’s 
idea is correct, and the murderer 
should be some Western friend or foe, 
he might ‘have threatened Gleason’s life 
so definitely that Gleason knew he was 
doomed and so——” 

“And so he manufactured evidence 
that he hoped would incriminate me?” 
Barry spoke thoughtfully. “Ingenious, 
on your part, Prescott, but I can’t think 
it.. The letter is too elaborate, too diffi- 
cult of achievement. In fact I can’t 
see how anybody did it!” 

“Nor can I!” Prescott turned on him. 
“And nobody could do it, Mr. Barry, 
except yourself. You’ve overreached 
the mark in denying it. The forgery 
of that letter is an impossibility! 
Therefore, you wrote it.” 

“Does that argue me the criminal?” 

“Not positively. But your denial of 
the letter helps to do so! If you wrote 
it and denied it at first, through fear, 
you are now, of course, obliged to stick 
to your denial. But, criminal or not, 
that letter was written and sent by your- 
self.” 

“You’re wrong, Mr. Prescott; but, as 
I can’t even imagine who did it, or who 
could ‘have done it, there’s small use 
in our arguing the subject.” 

And there was something in his tone 
of finality that helped to convince Pres- 
cott of his entire innocence. 

The poor detective was at his wits’ 
end. Every way he looked he seemed 
to.be peering into a blind alley. Con- 
ferences with his colleagues or his su- 
periors helped him not at all. Lack 
of evidence. brought all their theories to 
naught. Unless something more could 
be discovered, the case seemed likely to 
go unsolved. Or, and this troubled 
Prescott, unless something was discov- 
ered soon, the impulsive and impa- 
tient Mrs. Lindsay would employ a pri- 
vate detective. -And that weuld be small 
credit to the work of the force. Pres- 
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cott worked away at his job. He went 
over the letters and papers in the desk, 
but these gave him no further clew. 
There was no other communication 
from Barry, though that in itself proved 
nothing. Yet, had there been another, 
it would have been edifying to compare 
the two. 

“No clews,” Prescott lamented, look- - 
ing hopelessly about the room. 

“No,” Barry agreed. “This detec- 
tive work is queer, isn’t it? Now, im 
story books the obliging criminals leave 
all sorts of interesting bits of evidence 
or indications of their presence.” 

“Yes, but real criminals are too canny 
for that. Not even a finger print on 
the telephone or revolver, except Glea- 
son’s own. And that, though meant to 
indicate a suicide, proves only. a diabol- 
ically clever criminal!” 

“How do you explain the telephone 
call after the man was fatally shot?” 

Prescott grunted. “An impossibility 
like that can be explained only by the 
discovery of facts not yet known. 
Maybe the doctors were wrong in their 
diagnosis.” 

“No, not Ely Davenport!” Barry de- 
clared. 

“Well, then, maybe the man tele- 
phoned before he was shot, but was 
positive the shot was coming.” 

“Telephoned in the presence of the 
murderer ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know! Didn’t I tell you 
nothing could explain that but to dis- 
cover some new facts? I haven’t got 
em yet!” 

“Do you expect to?” 

“Honest, Mr. Barry, I don’t know. 
A case like this—so full of queer and 
unexplainable conditions—may — sud- 
denly become clear, or it may never do 
so!” 

“Isn’t that true of every case?” 

“Well, I mean some unexpected clew 
may drop from the skies and clear it 
up at once, or it may never be solved 
at all. Most cases can be worked out 
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piece by piece and require only patience 
and perseverance; but, when you strike 
the work of a supercriminal, as this cer- 
tainly is, then you have to wait for 
chance to help you. And that’s mighty 
uncertain.” 

“Well, I'll help you, Prescott, to this 
extent. I won’t leave town and I'll 
always be where you can find me. If 
you believe me, you can call off your 
shadowers; if you don’t let them keep 
on my trail. But as to any startling 
clew or evidence I can’t promise to give 
you any.” 

“Even if you get it yourself?” said 
the detective quickly. 

“You have uncanny intuition!” ex- 
claimed Barry. “I didn’t say that.” 

“Be careful about compounding a fel- 
ony, sir.” . 

“Be careful about suspecting an in- 
nocent man,” returned Barry and went 
away. 


The artist went to the Lindsay home, 
but, not finding Louis there, followed 
his trail to the club. 

Getting him into a secluded corner, 
Barry asked him abruptly, “Were you 
at Gleason’s the afternoon of the mur- 
der ?” 

“No; why?” was the reply, but the 
nervous agitation, which the boy 
showed, seemed not to corroborate his 
statement. 

“Because I’ve been told you were. 
Come across, Louis. Take my advice, 
there’s nothing to be gained from falsifi- 
cation. Own up, now. You were 
there.” 

“Yes, Phil, I was. But don’t let it 
be known, for I didn’t do for old 
Gleason, truly I didn’t! Any more than 
you did!” 

“Of course, Louis, neither of us 
killed that man. But I tell you it’s 
better to tell the truth.” 

“But I won’t be believed.” Louis 
whimpered like a child. “Don’t tell on 
me, Phil. Who said I was there?” 
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“You were seen to go in.” 

“By whom?” 

“A tenant on another floor. Better 
come clean, boy. What were you there 
for?” 

“The old reason. I wanted money.” 
Louis spoke sullenly, and his dark eyes 
showed a smoldering fire. “I was in 
bad.” 

“Oh, Louis, gambling again?” 

“Quit that tone, Barry. You’re not 
my father confessor!” 

“You’d better have one. Don’t you 
see you're ruining your life—and 
breaking your sister’s heart—not that 
you’d care! You are a selfish little 
beast, Louis! I’ve no use for you! 
But, listen, unless you tell the truth 
when you’re questioned, I warn you, 
it'll go hard with you. Promise me 
this: if you’re asked, admit you were 
there. If you’re not asked, do as you 
like about withholding the informa- 
tion.” 

“Tl do as I like, anyway.” Young 
Lindsay’s eyes showed an ugly light, 
though his glance at Barry was furtive 
rather than belligerent. 

“Of course you will, pighead!” Barry 
was thoroughly angry. “Now, tell me 
this: were you at Gleason’s at the time 
Ivy Hayes was thefe?” 

“No! What do you mean?” The 
astonishment was real. ‘‘When was she 
there?” 

“Oh, she didn’t kill Gleason. Don’t 
worry about that. But it does seem as 
if a great many people chose that day 
to call on the Western millionaire.” ~ 

“And all for the same purpose!” 
Louis spoke with a sudden incisive per- 
ception. 

“Of course,” Barry said contemptu- 
ously; “I dare say I’m the only suspect 
who can’t be accused of killing the old 
man for lucre.” 

“He wasn’t so awful old, and, I say, 
Barry, who else is suspected besides 
you ?” 

“You!” Barry flashed back. “Or you 
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will be! I meant to warn you in kind- 
ness, Louis, but you’re so ungrateful 
I'll let you alone. Better be careful, 
though.” 

Louis sulked, so Barry left him and 
went away. He went to Fred Lane’s 
office and demanded an‘interview alone 
with the lawyer. 

“What’s up?” Lane asked him. 

“Oh, nothing. That’s the worst of 
it. I don’t believe, Lane, that they’ll 
ever get at the truth of the Gleason mur- 
der.” 

“Then they’ll railroad you to the 
chair,” said Lane cheerfully. 

“What about the letter, Lane? 
you see through it?” 

“No, I can’t. You wrote that signa- 
ture. Phil, now think back and see how 
or when you could have done it ?” 

“Don’t be absurd! I couldn’t have 
done it, except as a signature to that 
very letter, and I didn’t do that.” 

OF aah censmcned’” 

“But, look here, Lane, just suppose 
somebody wanted to blacken my name 
in this connection. What a roundabout 
way to take! Imagine some one writ- 
ing that screed on the club typewriter 
and managing somehow to get my signa- 
ture on it—could it be done with a 
transfer paper or something of that 
sort ?” 

“Don’t think so—it would be back- 
ward, then, wouldn’t it?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“But did nobody ever persuade you 
to sign a sheet of blank paper? 
Wanted your autograph or that sort of 
thing ?” 

“Never! I’m not a celebrity!” 

“Well, here’s an idea! Did anybody 
ever get you to sign a paper written 
in pencil? Then he could rub Out the 
pencil marks and type in the letter?” 

“No, wise one! Why, that has been 
suggested by some one. But the ex- 
pert said that the pencil marks would 
show, even if carefully erased.” 

“You mean the erasure would leave 
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its traces. That’s right, it would. And, 
if ever there was a genuine-looking let- 
ter, that’s one.” 

“On the surface, yes. But, if I were 
a detective, I would note at once that 
the letter itself is not in a phraseology 
that I would use of 

“And, if I were a detective, I should 
note that, too, and set it down as a 
further proof of your cleverness!” 

“Hello, Lane, are you convinced of 
my guilt?” 

“Not a bit of it, but I am frankly 
puzzled about that letter—it’s so posi- 
tively club paper, club typewriter, your 
signature—what’s the answer ?” 

“T’ll find out, I swear I will!” 

“If you don’t, old chap, it’ll go hard 
with you, } fear.” 

“As a starter, I’m going to see that 
Hayes girl. No, I don’t think she’s 
implicated, but I may be able to get 
something new.” 

“Go ahead. Sound her, and you may, 
at least, find some new way to look. 
Louis Lindsay never did it.” 

“Oh, no, I know that! He’d hardly 
have nerve to kill a fly!” 





To the home of Ivy Hayes Barry went 
next. 

The girl willingly saw him and seemed 
glad to discuss the matter. 

After some preliminary conversation, 
as Barry grew more definite in his 
queries, she began to be a little fright- 
ened and was less frank in her re- 
sponses. 

“You came to see me before, Mr. 
Barry,” she said, “and I told you then 
all I knew about this thing. Now, I’ve 
no more to tell.” 

“T think you have. I remember the 
other time I was here, you had a sud- 
den recollection or thought, and you 
gave a startled exclamation. What was 
that thought ?” 

“As if I could recall! I suppose 
I was nervous—I often jump like that. 
It’s—it’s temperament, you know.” 
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“Tt was more than that. You did 
think of something that gave you a new 
idea regarding Mr. Gleason’s murder or 
murderer. Now, don’t say you didn’t, 
for I know it. Come across, Ivy, tell 
me what it was, or you may get in deep 
yourself.” 

“Tell me this, Mr. Barry,” and the 
girl spoke quietly and earnestly, “is 
there any danger of my being suspected ? 
For, if so, Ill tell something. It’s 
awful mean to tell it, but I’ve got my- 
self to look out for—oh, no, no! I 
don’t know anything! Not anything!” 

“You do. You’ve already proved it. 
Now, Ivy, I won’t exaggerate your dan- 
ger, but I'll tell you that I think the 
only real suspects they have, as yet, are 
you and me. As I’m not the criminal, 
and as I shall do my very best to prove 
that, suspicion may come back on you. 
I don’t say this to frighten you, I merely 
state the fact. So, don’t you think 
yourself that you’d beter tell me what 
you know, and I assure you that I will 
use the knowledge with discretion ?” 

“Oh, I can’t tell,” and the girl burst 
into tears. “I can’t tell anybody, and 
you least of all!” 

Barry stared. What could such a 
speech mean? 

“Please go away,’ Ivy requested. 
“Go away now, and come to-morrow. 
Then I’ll decide what to do.” 

“No,” Barry said sternly; “you know 
something and you must tell me. If 
you refuse, Ill go away, but I'll send 
Mr. Prescott here—and I’m sure you’d 
rather tell me, wouldn’t you, Ivy?” 

Barry’s tone was ingratiating, and his 
words carried conviction. Ivy wiped 
her eyes and looked at him dolefully. 

“T don’t know what to do. You see, 
for me to tell what I know would be 
mean—oh, worse than mean—it would 
be too low down for words! And yet, 
I don’t want to be arrested !” 

“Then tell—tell me, my girl; you'll 
feel better to tell it.” 

Barry sensed the psychological mo- 


ment and knew- he must get the story 
out of Ivy while she was frightened. 
If she really knew how little she was 
suspected she might never tell, And 
Barry felt it imperative that her know]l- 
edge be revealed. 

Persuaded by his urgency, Ivy began. 

“Well, you see, I went there about 
half past five x 

“How do you know the time so well? 
Most people don’t.” 

“Oh, I don’t know how I know: it, 
but I just happen to. I was due home 
at six, so I went there at five-thirty, or 
within a few minutes of that time. Does 
it matter?” 

“No; go on.” 

“Well, I rang the bell, you know, and 
the door clicked open, and I went in, 
and Mr. Gleason let me in.” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I hadn’t been there hardlly any 
time at all—not ten minutes, anyhow 
—when Mr. Gleason’s bell rang again. 
And I said, ‘Who is it?” 

“What made you think he would 
know who it was?” 

“Don’t know as I did. Guess I just 
said it, but, anyway, he said, ‘It’s Miss 
Lindsay. I expect her—she mustn’t see 
you here!” 

“What did you do?” 

“Why, he pushed me through into the 
dining room.” 

“He never used the dining room.” 

“Oh, he did sometimes. Well, any- 
way, the room was there, and he pushed 
me in and told me to go through the 
pantry and down the backstairs and out 
that way.” 

“Why did he push you? Weren't 
you willing to go?” 

“Yes, but I was rattled—bewildered. 
And I’ve never seen Miss Lindsay and 
I was curious to see her. J didn’t mind 
being found in Mr. Gleason’s rooms, 
but he minded very much. And so he 
hurried me off, and that’s when he told 
me he’d give the bracelet if I’d sneak 
off without making a sound.” 























“And did you?” 

“Yes; but I waited a minute to try 
to see Miss Lindsay.” 

“Did you see her?” 

“No; the door opened the wrong way. 
I peeked through the crack, but I 


couldn’t see her. I heard her, though.” 

“You did?” Barry’s nerves were 
pounding, his heart beat fast, as he lis- 
tened for, yet dreaded, her further 
speech. 

“Yes, and I couldn’t make out a word 
she said,.her voice was so low. But 
they were quarreling, or at least dis- 
cussing something on which they didn’t 
agree.” 

“What was it?” Barry controlled 
himself. 

“IT don’t know. Mr. Gleason walked 
up and down the room as he talked— 
he often did that—but it kept me from 
pushing the door a speck wider open. 
In fact, he pushed it tight shut as he 
passed it.” 


To be continued in next week’s issue 
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“Did he suspect you were there lis- 
tening ?” 

“Oh, I don’t think so. He just closed 
it on general principles. Maybe he 
thought I was there. But after that I 
couldn’t hear a word, so I went through 
the pantry and down the back way.” 

“Anybody see you?” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“You’re sure it was Miss Lindsay 
who was there?” 

“Yes. I heard Mr. Gleason say, ‘My 
sister is your stepmother, I know,’ and 
again he said, ‘Yes, you’re a Lindsay 
—you’re both Lindsays, but I’ve made 
my will——’ that’s all I heard.” 

“What time did you leave there?” 

“Tt must have been about quarter to 
six, for I was home by six.” 

“And Miss Lindsay was there when 
you left?” 

“Oh, yes, she was there when I left.” 

And so, Philip Barry’s secret fear was 
confirmed. 
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FAKING POSTAL MONEY ORDERS 
WARNING was given recently to the public that two men are traveling about 


the country filling ¢ and cashing stolen postal money order blanks. 


One 


set of blanks, with serial numbers from 69625 to 69800, was obtained from the 


post office in Smithfield, Pennsylvania. 


The swindler who is making out these 


money orders to himself is described as about six feet one inch in height, aged 


thirty-five to forty, weighing about one hundred and eighty-five pounds. 


His 


face is smooth-shaven, his voice is rough, and he has a Southern accent. In 
Buffalo, New York, he represented himself to be a judge, talked fluently, and 


showed a wide knowledge of current events. 


He ordered a room in a hotel 


there by telegraph in advance, and sent a letter to himself, addressed to “J. V. 


Dempsey,” to the hotel. 


a clothier’s and purchased three pairs of pajamas. 
vince the shopkeeper that he was what he represented himslf to be. 


After establishing his identity in the city he went to 


He used the letter to con- 
Seventy- 


five dollars and the pajamas were given him by the clothier in exchange for 


a worthless money order. 


In spite of the fact that his imitations of the genuine stamped postal money 








order were crude Dempsey found little difficulty in getting them cashed. A 
date stamped in several places on the form, a six-pointed star made by print- 
ing the date at three intersecting angles, and names and addresses in ink 1s 
the extent of the “doctoring” of the blanks. 

The other crook has been operating in the South with money order blanks 
obtained from a post office in New York State. He has a large number of 
blanks, on which he already has collected more than five hundred dollars. 
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Cy ia, BOGNER, sixteen years old, of No. 284 Stanton Street, New 
York, came in to see us to-day. George has got worked up over this 
question of whether or not a lie is ever justifiable, so he decided he 

G come right down to see the editor about it. George looks to be as 
— a lad as we have had the good fortune to cast an eye upon in many a 
ong day. 

Thinking that he might not find us in, George had written us a letter upon 
the subject under discussion. We told George that, as he had put his ideas 
down on paper, we would not talk about lies, but just have a nice little chat, 
and after he had gone we would read over his letter and answer it in the mag- 
azine. 

We will not print all of George’s letter. In the first part of it he apologizes 
for his youth and scathingly denounces the person who deceives for personal 
gain, and then: “Now let us take up the person who is critically ill and asks 
you for news of a loved one, the person inquired for having just died. Know- 
ing that to tell the truth might kill the patient, you say something which is not 
so. But this is not a lie. Consider for a moment:-Cold is the antonym for 
hot. Does that mean that what is not cold is hot? Common sense answers 
that question; there are many and various states before a thing which is cold 
becomes hot. So, if what,is not cold need not be termed hot, then why not 
apply the same principle to the topic in question, and presume that what is not 
the absolute truth need not be condemmed as a lie? Then the fault is with the 
dictionary, which says a lie is something which misleads or deceives, for the 
dictionary should provide a medium between the lie and the truth.” 

Now, George, when you left us you had our hopes way up, for you said 
the letter would end our troubles over this most vexing question for all time, 
but, so far as we can see, all you do is put all the blame on poor Mr. N. Webster, 
dead and buried these many years, and thus not able to defend himself. 

Well, we’re into this thing, and it’s only fair to print, in part, at least, 
some of the hundreds of letters readers are sending us. Here goes! 





“Dear Eprror: I note your frantic efforts—shall I say?—to find a reader 
who will condemn the telling of a lie under any possible circumstances. 

“I read your first article on the subject, but passed it by with little inter- 
est, because I thought it a subject undebatable. I note that those who would 
excuse a lie would do so to conceal some selfish advantage that they might want 
to take of a fellow man, or to cover up some dirty act that they had already 
committed. No motive, whatever it is, can make wrong right. Not to pre- 
vent suffering, nor to save honor, nor life—no, not even to save life should 
one do wrong; and The Book says to lie is wrong. In Revelations, 22:15, note 
the company a liar is expected to keep, and note the particular stress placed 
on the liar. I tell ’um myself, but it’s never right. S. E. A. 

“Atlanta, Georgia.” 


“Dear Eprtor: Do not think I am a preacher, or get me wrong. I am 
just a poor shoe repairer. I read your magazine, and I wish you to know what 
I think about telling lies. I’ve not been in this little town of Durant, Wis- 
consin, all my life. I’ve been in three countries and in half of the States in 
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this good old U. S. A.’ I’ve seen what little things lead to—that is, what seem 
little things. I’ve not been in a church in years, but there’s one thing no per- 
son can get away frem, and that one thing is the Bible. Our jails are filling 
up. Young people are turning fo wrongdoing more and more. Little lies, even 
to save some one, are a good beginning for a life of crime. 

“I say a lie should never be told, regardless of whether the truth hurts 
some one or some one’s feelings. If we tell a lie to save some one or to save 
even a nation, we will have to answer for it. It is wrong to lie, and there is 

* no reason, except a bad reason, for telling a lie. P. W.: Scorn.” 


“Dear Epitor: I have been a reader of the Detective Story MAGAZINE 
for about a year. It has given me pleasure and taught me a good deal, Will 
you allow me to thank you for benefits received and extend the acknowledgment 
to your able coadjutors? 

“I am venturing now to write to you because of your invitation to join in 
the controversy concerning a lie, given in the issue of January 15, 1921. 

“I should say that the Detective Story Macazine has answered the ques- 
tion for us in the negative, over and over again. From William J. Burns, 
through the tales of all the talented writers—Thubway Tham so far excepted, 
to prove the rule—the lesson is given plainly—every sin against truth is un- 
necessary, is unsafe, is found out and punished sooner or later. A lie is not 
truth and truth kills it. That which is untrue can never be justified; it may 
be condoned. 

“Paul of Tarsus, a man who suffered many things as a good soldier, wrote. 
once to his friends in Rome: ‘We are not as some, who say the end justifies the 
means; whose damnation is just.’ He had had experience. He knew that a 
lie has cowardice at its roots. Silence will serve better as a shield than un- 
truth. But it often costs the one who holds his peace much suffering, mental 
and physical. A lie spoken to save another from pain, means either cowardice 
or self-glory; either a fear for one’s skin or a desire to play the hero. And 
the tales in the Detective Story MaGazINneE point out clearly the uselessness 
of a lie. A-4ie may create ‘situations ;’ it will never clear them up. 

“There is much more that can be said on this side of the question. I should 
like to read what others say. The truth judges me, as it judges all. Yet 
Jesus of Nazareth said: ‘Ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall set you 
free.’ I have written from experience. 

“A lie is never necessary, safe, or justifiable. It should never be told. 

“With respect, yours truly, Mrs. S. J. E. S. 

“Boston, Massachusetts.” 


“Dear Epitor: Here I am, the person who believes a lie should never be 
told. Have I ever told a lie? Yes, and plenty more; but here is the point: 
I never told one that I wasn’t caught in and lost the respect of some one I 
cared for, and also lost my self-respect as a result. 

“There is absolutely no justification for a lie, either to save a character or 
a life. A person has but to say: ‘I know but will not tell.” But my, -what 
wonderful moral courage it takes, and, as for saving yourself with a lie, ‘it 
can’t be did;’ there never was the tiniest lie that didn’t need a dozen or more 
brothers to prop it up, and sometimes we forget our props. 

“Last and most important, the Bible forbids us to lie. Proof? Open your 
Bibles, friends, to the twenty-first chapter of Revelations and read the eighth 
verse, and you will find this, ‘But the fearful and unbelieving and abominable 
and murderers and sorcerers and idolators, and all liars, shall have their part in 
the lake which burneth with fire and brimstone: which is the second death.’ 
So you see my authority is the best in the world. 
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“Tf I must make a choice, give me the thief. I will either convert him 
or lock him out; but the liar steals all my treasures, inasmuch as he steals my 
peace of mind. 

“Oh, I could write a sermon on the subject, but I’ll quit, or you'll throw 
it away as hypocritical cant. I assure you I’m sincere, though. 

“No, I don’t tell lies any more, I read the Bible instead for inspiration 


as to ways and means to get out of my troubles. 
“Sincerely yours, Mrs. E. J. McW.” 


“Dear Epitor: With a certain interest I have followed the different re- 
plies to your inquiry regarding the telling of a lie—and it has been more or 
less amusing to read the different subterfuges resorted to in order to circum- 
vent the feelings of manifest wrongdoing in the telling of a falsehood—as if 
to give the impression that wrong is righted and made laudable by explaining 
the subterfuge. Poor human frailty! As a matter of fact, it is always wrong 
to tell a lie—and according to circumstances it may be very wrong indeed. 

“Mercier, Kansas. Frances C, Exast.” 


To have a reader feel about, the magazine you edit the way John W. 
Crerar, of Rochester, New York, does—well, read this, and we guess there will 
be no doubt in your mind as to our feelings on the subject: 


“Dear Epitor: I noticed in the ‘Missing’ column a case relating to miss- 
ings from our city—Rochester, New York. I cut the ad out and had the 
Times-Union publish same. I am‘sending you a marked copy. I also sent one 
to Mrs. Smith, who is seeking the information. 

“Your magazine is the Big Brother Club all working to that end, so why 
not push it along? 

“T am receiving my magazine each week from our local news stand. It 
costs more that way, but he had asked me to take it each week, and I was 
forced to do so, as he has done me some good turns. 

“With best wishes, I am, sincerely yours, Joun W. Crerar. 

“No. 14 City Hall, Rochester, New York.” 


No. we won't print another word about lies—that is, unless you insist upon 
it, or unless we think that it But what’s the use in our saying so, for 


most of you will not believe us? 
DIBIPIIIECCEECEE 


UNDER THE LAMP 
CONDUCTED BY HENRY A. KELLER 


MONG the letters which interested cipher enthusiasts who follow the 
Under the Lamp department sent us last week, was one from Arthur 
Stevens, a newspaper man who hails from New England. He was 

much pleased with his progress as a solver of cryptic messages since he became 
a reader of Detective Story MaGaziIne about two and a half years ago; in 
fact, he told me in his letter that as a direct result of the start he got on cryp- 
tography through this department he has made the study of ciphers and their 
solution his main hobby. 

At about eight o’clock one evening Mr. Stevens was returning from a 
cruise in his motor boat. He had just rounded the cove that inclosed a tiny 
harbor, preparatory to tying up his boat at his landing, when he noticed a well- 
appointed yacht, a stranger in the vicinity, riding at anchor not far from the 
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mouth of the cove. Mr. Stevens thought nothing of this incident, for often 
unknown craft pulled into the cove while their owners and occupants went 
ashore to visit Donald Byrnes, a millionaire shoe ‘manufacturer, whose sumptuous 
residence overlooked the harbor. 

What did catch Mr. Stevens’ attention and pique his curiosity was a series 
of light flashes that were apparent about ten yards north of the Byrnes boat 
landing. As he had become a keen student of ciphers and secret messages of 
all kinds, Mr. Stevens recognized the light flashes at once as a cryptic mes- 
sage. He made a note of what he saw and determined, as soon as he could, 
to work them out. He was surprised, when, at the cessation of the flashes on 
land, there came answering flashes from the ‘yacht, 

‘Mr. Stevens was late for duty, so he did not tarry over the job of secur- 
ing his boat; he hurried right off to his newspaper’s office and got to work. 
But his mind refused to work on anything but the cipher message he had seen 
delivered and answered that evening, so he let everything go until he could 
solve it, knowing that there would be no peace of mind for him until he did. 

He was able to work out the message in an hour, and when he did he took 

_ the solution to his chief, with the result that two other men whom his chief 
assigned him, hurried back at once to the boat landing. They had been gone 
about half an hour when word came that the four-year-old son of Donald Byrne 
had been kidnaped. But, thanks to Mr. Stevens and his interest in ciphers, the 
child was restored to his parents scarcely two hours after they missed him from 
his crib. 

The flashes of light which Mr. Stevens saw came from two lanterns, or 
pocket flash lights, with slits made over their reflectors to represent dashes and 
circles. After each series, as represented by the separate lines below, there 
came a pause. Here are the messages Mr¢ Stevens detected and solved. See 
what you can do with them, and look for the answer in next week’s issue: 
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The answering message from the yacht was: 


The solution to last week’s problem is: “Crime is the result of necessity, 
environment, weakness, and opportunity.” The alphabet substitutes on which 
it was based are: 

A, 27; B, 28; C, 29; D, 30; E, 31; F, 32; G, 33; H, 34; I, 35; _J, 36; K, 
37; L, 38; M, 39; N, 40; O, 41; P, 42; Q, 43; R, 44; S, 45; T, 46; U, 47; V, 
48; W, 49; X, 50; Y, 51, and Z, 52. 

The substitutes of the key word, “Law,” were of a different set—that 
which begins A, 1; B, 2; C, 3, et cetera. To get the cipher figures, the key 
word substitutes were substracted from the alphabet substitutes. 
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if you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the positions in your office or factory for which they are 
best fitted; or if you are just about to step out into the world to carn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been itted in your ity; or if you want to know the characters of your friends as revealed in their chirography— 





send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned, and inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope. She will analyze the samples submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them, free of 


charge. 
Every communication will he held in strict confidence. When permission is granted, cases will be discussed in the 
department, with or without the illustrations. Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned 


be revealed. 
Every care will be taken to return specimens of handwriting, but it is to be understood that Miss Rice cannot be re- 


sponsible for them. 

Cuartes.—Oh, nonsense, Charles. I don’t care how many mentally un- 
balanced ancestors you’ve had, there is no reason whatever for your taking this 
attitude of despair. The notion that mental er bodily disease is transmitted 
from parents to children is pretty well exploded to-day. It has been proven 
many times that if a child does not know of insane parents it shows little pre- 
disposition to a similar state. Get the point? And let me tell you, Charles, 
that lots of us could go crazy if we allowed ourselves to sit down and imagine 
that we were on the road. You brace up and go about your business and don’t 
bother your mind with any thought of your forbears. 


S. S. N.—Send me fewer specimens at a time, and you will get more than 
a word for each, as in this case. One is a person who is conceited and im- 
patient, but efficient. Two is reserved and would be true to a trust. Three is 
kind, but lacks discretion. Four is without will power and would be too easily 
influenced. Five is secretive, but honest. Six has a pleasartt personality, and 
that’s about all; the character is simply putty! Seven is a whole-souled, seri- 
sible person, a prize. Eight is an ordinary individual, with fair business ability 


Co_tums.—America does not differentiate between her children, The fact 
that you are American in your sympathies and affiliations, and that you have 
been naturalized, makes you one of us. No, indeed, I don’t consider your “‘for- 
eign” parentage a detriment. Why, my dear fellow, if you trace us back all 
of us are “foreign” except the Indians! Your nature is one of too much doubt, 
too much lack of self-confidence. You are too introspective, too much inclined 
to worry over nothing. Remember “to-morrow is a day that never comes.” 
Just deal with each problem as it arises, day by day and hour by hour, and 
you need fever worry about the future. Your nature is so affectionate and 
home-loving that I hope you soon will marry some cheery and loving woman 
who will draw you into the sunshine, 


Georce C.—No, I don’t believe that it is difficult to get “a chance.” Any- 
body who is efficient, in any one particular line, even if unskilled in all others, 
can make a living. Your handwriting, George, shows me that you are far 
too easily discouraged, and that you have too~high an opinion of yourself. 
Your sprawling, inaccurate letter formations, your awkward capitals, your weak 
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ss, ahd 


bar, your ineffective and variable pressure, George, all show that you are 
not a bit fitted for that executive position which you claim to have lost through 
the jealousy and meanness of your employer. The mistake your employer made 
was in putting you in it in the first place. Now please don’t be offended. Take 
this in good part, and right-about-face in your attitude toward yourself and 
life. You really are a pleasant and kindly person at heart. See if you can’t 
become a truly efficient one. 


L. HaymMan.—That upward swing to your writing shows your hopeful- 
ness, enthusiasm, and courage. 


Seed: lewis ine 
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For your own sake and that of your company I hope that you are a sales- 
man, for you are exactly the type to do well in such work. To add to your 
success, you need a stronger will, but that angular and very positive tail in 
your signature shows that you have the foundation on which to build such 
character development. You belong to the type of persons who are social 
and friendly, rather than passionately affectionate. You have many friends, 
rather than a few close ones; you are interested in the world at large rather 
than in any narrow aspect of it. You possess a sense of humor, a ready wit, 
and a mind which, while acute, is not inclined to specialization. 


Tut.—It does seem too bad that so many of you use blue paper. It won’t 
reproduce, you know, and I would like to have used yours, “Tut.” If you 
will take a pencil and draw a line through some of the letters in your hand- 
writing, choosing different lines, you will see that your angle of writing in- 
clines toward an arc of about sixty degrees. That means that your charac- 
ter is not yet settled, that your convictions and opinions are wabbling around 
with your pen, and that your personality is an ineffective one. Don’t begin 
at the wrong end of the stick and try to reform your personaiity first. Most 
people try that, and it’s never successful. Growth is from within, out. And 
remember this: It takes a long time to mature. Don’t. expect your character 
to change and mature in a week or two. You need, I think, to read a great 
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deal; but most of all you need to learn to do some one thing well. That is 
the true road to e' “iciency and to development of character. Give yourself time, 
but don’t let yourseif slip into too easy a mood, either. Yes, I think that you 
could follow the trade of a machinist. 


O. SS.—Your handwriting expresses that kind of a hesitating, uncertain, 
vacillating character which is exceedingly difficult to help. Yes, indeed, I do 
want to help people, and I try with all my heart. But how can I advise you 
when, in this ten-page letter, you do nothing: but whine and cry and declare 
that no one can help you, and that life is too hard, anyway, and that you don’t 
see what the world was created for in the first place? How in the world can 
you be helped? The only thing I can say to you is, stop being such a goose 
and making such an exhibition of yourself. You have a good home, you don’t 
dislike the inmates of it, you have some friends, you live in an interesting city, 
and you are not sick. What you need is to see a little real hardship. , I advise 
you to do just one thing, and if that doesn’t bring you to your senses, nothing 
will. Get into some welfare work or other and see to it that you are sent 
among the slum dwellers of your city. If the horrors that you encounter at 
every step there do not drive you home in meek thankfulness for those “just 
ordinary things” that you so despise, there’s something wrong with both your 
heart and your head. 


LaTHAM, Jr.—Now look here, Latham, your “old man” is dead right. 
Sport is wonderful, but you can’t earn your living by it, unless you become a 
professional, and as you “loathe” professionals it looks to me as if you were 
due for a pleasant little bout with starvation. Your father is a sensible man, 
and you are a foolish child. Your handwriting shows me, it is true, that you 
are not fitted for indoor work, and your father makes a mistake, there, in try- 
ing to force you to it. But there are plenty of other occupations that will take 
you into your beloved outdoors. How about forestry? How about learning 
the cattle business? How about being a salesman “on the road?” I don’t 
really approve of the last for you, but it might do for a time, until you got 
some capital together. You have some of the salesman’s qualities. You lack 
a sense of humor, but I guess you could develop some if you tried. Physically, 
you are no doubt superb. I have seldom seen a finer example of the “vital 
hand,” and regret that you wrote in pencil, so that I can’t show it here. 


SumNER J. D.—Your nature is one of great constientiousness, and for that 
reason I am inclined to think that you are taking your job too seriously. You 
possess an efficient, orderly, and practical mind, which would seem to be ex- 
actly what your work would call for. Nw remember this: We never do good 
work when we worry over it. You are exceedingly sensitive, so that it is quite 
likely that you exaggerate the feelings which prompted your employer to talk 
to you as he did. He probably just wanted to help you and had no intention 
of conveying the impression that you were unsatisfactory. Try to take a less 
intense attitude toward your work and toward people, and I think you will 
find that many of your problems will solve themselves. 
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PETTITT, MRS. MARY.—She left her husband and four 
little children and was last heard from on the 3rd of 
October last, when she wrote from Salt Lake City saying 
that she was leaving there for her home. She has one 
child with her, John, who is four years old, with light- 
complexion. 


are grieving for her and her husband is almost distracted. 
Any one who knews where she is will do a very great favor 
by writing to him Pettitt, 241 Lower Patrick 
Street, Kingston, Ontario, Canada. 


V@RBACK, VIRGINIA.—On Monday, the 22d of Novem- 
ber last, Mrs. Vorback told her husband she was going to 
see a ogg She had been ill for some time, and had 
When she did not return, he 
called on the doctor and found that she had not been there, 
and in his coat pocket he found a note telling him that she 
Was geing away, and would not come back until she was 
quite cured of her illness, because she felt that he could not 
stand the expense. She gave no hint as to where she was 
going, and he has not heard from her since. Her little 
girl, three years old, is crying all the time for her mother, 
and her husband hopes, if she sees this, that she will come 
ae at one He is only too glad > do anything hi 

to to restore her to health, and he is afraid 
that’ the child will get ill if she does not see her mother soon. 
Any one who knows where she is will do a great kindness 
to-this family by writing to Edward J. Vorbach, 144 Lorentz 
Avenue, Morgantown, West Virginia. 


Se. OST een. SAMUEL.—On the 29th of April, 1918, he 
‘eft his home in Baltimore and went to Washington, D. C., to 
get a position. He was accompanied by a man named Her- 
man Sumsky. After about a week they disappeared, and every 
effort to find them has failed. Samuel was about twenty 
years old, five feet ten inches tall, with black hair and eyes, 
and had a small pimple on his forehead between the eye~ 
brows. Sumsky was about twenty-three years old, five 
feet three inches tall, with dark-brown hair and eyes, and 
a dark complexion. He is an artist. Samuel’s mother is 
ill through worry over her son’s strange disappearance, and 
w most grateful to any one who can give her Bhi s 
of him. She has great hopes that readers of this maga- 
zine may be able to help her, and is sure that they will do 
so if they have any information of her lost son. Now, 
do yotr best to save a distressed mother from 
breaking her heart, and your kindness will be always re- 
Please write to his brother, Leon 
Goldstein, care of this magazine. 


ay ag = gy JOHN.—On the morning of March 5, 1920, 
this boy left his home to attend his class in wireless teleg- 
raphy at the y . on East Eighty-sixth Street, New 
York City. He did not show up at the school, and has not 
m seen or heard of by his family, or by any one who 
knows him, since that day. He has disappeared as com- 
paw as if the earth had opened and swallowed him up. 
le is eighteen years old, five feet eight inches tall, weighs 
on hundred and fifty pounds, and has chestnut-brown hair 
and eyes. Below his left ear there is a black birth mark, 
the y- and shape of a penny, and the design of an oy 
and eagle is tattooed on his right forearm. This boy is a! 
only child, rome his mother is almost dying with grief at his 
absence. All the usual sources for tracing lost persons have 
been tried, but in. vain, and his distracted mother has im- 
plored us to help her find her son. She has the fullest con- 
fidence in our ability to do so, and is quite sure that our 
readers, who are spread all over the world, and have done 
so much to help others in trouble of this kind, will be the 
means of bringing her boy back to her. Their kindness 
will be renembered gratefully as long as she lives. Mrs. 
Teresa Saponieri, care of this magazine. 


CONLEY, CORPORAL RAYMOND.—He is a World War 
veteran, and served overseas, and is an automobile mechanic 
by occupation. He was last heard from at Wichita Falls, 
Texas, on November 14, 1919. He is twenty years old, 
about six fect tall, weighs one hundred and forty pounds, 
has a fair complexion, rather florid, and dark hair. There 
ig a small scar beneath his right eye, burn scars on both 
forearms, and his ight arm shows plainly where it has 
been broken between the elbow and wrist. His family is 
very much distressed at his absence, and every effort has 
been made to find him, but without success. It is hoped 
that some of our readers will be able to help restore this 
young fellow to his grieving parents, who will be deeply 








Econ for any information about their lost son. James 
Conley, 1807 West Tenth Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


HORTON, Groner ANGLETON.—He is a sailor, thtety- 
five feet ten inches tall, weighs 
tween one wal and fifty and_ sixty pounds, and oa 
hair and blue-gray eyes. He a native of Cali- 
fornia, and was last heard from in Philadelphia on June 
20, 1908, when he was about to sail on the “Erskine M. 
Phelps,”” bound for Seattle. Tne "boat arrived at Seattle, 
but it has been impossible to learn whether this man was 
on board or not. Any one who knows anything about that 
particular trip, or is acquainted with any of the crew of that 
oars, will do a great kindness by writing to his sister, who 
will be most grateful for any clew that will lead to his 
present whereabouts, or any news_ that a aarortn per 
definitely whether her brother is liv: dea 
Margaret E. Brennan, 1715 © Street, Sacramento, “Gaitomia. 


FARMER, JAMES RAYMOND.—He is twenty-three years 
of age, about five feet ten inches sell, Td slender build, with 
large, blue eyes and brown, curly He was last heard 
from in Seattle about January, 1919. ‘ie wanted to join the 
navy, but it is not known whether he did or not. = og Ee 
ther and mye wi thankful for any news oi 
Please write to Elijah G. Farmer, 1222 South Tenth Street, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 


MELLOTT, ANNA IRENE.—She was born in Pennsyl- 
vania, and was last heard of in Brazzoria, Texas. Her 
relatives have not heard from her for twelve years. Her 
sister will be deeply grateful to any one who will help her 

to communicate with her, or who can give her any informa- 
tion about her. Sister, care of this magazine. 


COWEN, GEORSE W.—He was last heard from in 
Whiteners, Texas, in 1918. Any information about him will 
be gratefully received by his niece. Mrs. Charles Sullivan, 
Monticello. Illinois. 


NIES, ROBERT R.—He is fifteen years of age, and left 
home over six months ago with a circus. His parents 
have heard nothing of him since. If any one knows where 
to write his parents, who are 

The ncaa of readers will be 
greatly appreciated. John WN 528 North Thirteenth 
Street, Reading, Pennsylvania. in 


COLAND, VIVAL B.—When last heard of she was in 
Peoria, IUlineis. If she should see this, or if any one 
who knows where she is sees it, they will do a great 
favor by writing to J. M. Cole, care of this magazine. 


BOHANNON, CAROLINE.—Her husband was a_black- 
smith, and she was last heard of in Hot Springs, Arkansas, 
about six or seven years ago. Also ED HARPER, formerly 
of Howardsville, Colorado, who was at one time a mining 
partner with a Cc 
gard to these 
Mrs. M. Tipton, 
fornia. 


NOrrBag. PAUL was last heard of bs aa he ptt 
the 8, “And F. Luckenbach’’ on the trip 
ae, Holland, * any one who knows his pasent = 
dress will do a great kindness by sending it to H. Miller, 
care of this magazine. 


BULLARD, JAMES MONROE.—It was heard recently 
that he was in Louisville, gee or Nashville, Ten- 
may 2 His daughter, w not seen him since she 
years old, would be aa to hear from him. She 
will be deeply indebted to any one who can let her know 
where he is. Violet M. Bullard, care of this magazine. 


CogrA. , ALBERT R.—He was last heard from on April 
24, He was heard of indirectly in May, 1913, from 
Ouikesdate, "Washington. He is an_ artist and musician, 
an 
tattoed on ae 8 ae pene 


engage in mining. The letter C was 
An old friend has important 

news for hi H., care of this magazine. 
TROEGER, tal —He left Chicago on November 
9th one Kad = asked to write to his true friend, Theron 
Vv. of J. M. Thielen, foreman, 25€ North 
Meridian Street. "indianapolis, Indiana, who has good news 

‘or him. 


SeonesuTon. ALFRED, formerly of St. Louis, Mis- 
uri. When last heard of he was playing ball with a ball 
club called the Roamers, in 1915. Any one who can tell 
where he is at this time, or who can give information that 
will lead to communication with him will do a great favor 
writing to his brother, who will greatly appreciate any 
kindness in the matter. Arthur Georgenton, 4024 Minnesota 
Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri. 


323 Plumas Street, Yuba City, Cali- 
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DODD, L.—Any one knowing present address, please 
send it to % = friend trem Dimingham, Alabama. Lee, 
care of this magazine. 


eile ting ae Pigs! he sees thie he is sched to 
write to his mother, there is a great surprise awaiting 

. Mrs. J. BE. Willey, 46 School Street, Concord. New 
Hampshire. 


HOPPER, CHARLES, HANNAH, and GEORGE W., the 
nd Rhoda Hopper, who lived in ee 

y oi 
can give a great 
kindness by writing to A. J. Hopper, Del Haff, Missouri. 


ALEXANOES, Page one —If he sees this he is asked 
to waite Armand Alexander, Fuel Oil School, 
Mare Island, ‘Galltornia. 


HILL, MARY.—She was last heard of in Toledo, Ohio. 
She is tall and well built, and Bes blue eyes. Her cousin 
is anxious to communicate with her. 3 J., care of this 
megasine. 


to hte ee NORMA, last heard of in Wichita, Kansas, 
in 1911; and FR a oreee: last heard of in Camp Funs- 
ton, are asked to write to E. D., care of this magasine. 


FEAR. MARIE.—She was last heard of in 1916, at 
South Bend, Indiana, and Cleveland. Her present address 
will be thankfully received by Mrs. Olive Hamilton, 227 
Central Avenue, Willard, Ohio. 


SMITH, THOMAS CLINTON.—He is five feet eleven 
bald, weighs about one hundred and ty 
is ‘ forty-five een old, and has brown hair and 
ye: ren 
Seattle five or nis yea: 
miner or prospector. H 
from him or from any one who 0" 
Nora Lorrin, 517 West Coff Street, El Reno, Oklahoma. 


BRINKMAN, hee? is her name by adoption. 
She was adopted a Mr. and Mrs. Brinkman, of 
Avoka, Michigan, Her sister would like to hear from her, 
and will be very grateful to any one who can give her any 
information that will help her in her search, ts. Bertha 
Beidler, 284 Spruce Street, Detroit, Michigan. 


BROWN, LBA. —When 
Uneas, on George, New sath (Be 
she went from ‘there to Cooperstow: aghe 

Cc. 8S. B., care of this magesine. 


ABE.—Information is wanted about him 
by a relative. When last heard of he was in Cleburn 
County, Arkansas, Miss Opal Maxwell, 110 North Twelfth 
Street, St. Louis, Missouri. 


BARRY, JOSEPH.—He was born in New ba = City, and 
is now thirteen or fourteen_years old. His father’s name 
was Joseph, his mother’s Delia. He had two brothers, 
Eddie and John, and a sister, Mary. He ~ os ata hae 
on Eignty-sixth Street, New York, and 
mother was taken ill and was unable to sevisit him for 
and when she went to ie she 
a bn ge Although search 
trace of him has been found, 
and any information. “that ° will ‘help to find him will be 
——_ appreciated by his sister. Mary A., care of this 
magazine, 


ns by felative WANTED 


last nears ot she was at 
it is thought that 
y asked to write 


MAXWELL, 





them. 
She had four r daughters we married and had large fam- 
ilies. First, Mary Eliza Jones, who had five girls by her 
first marriage and one girl arri 
William Sullivan. Second 


Thomas Milholland. aTbey iived in Chicago an 
or four children. She has been dead for time. 
Marguerite, who married first, Ben Hilton, in Jersey, 
and her second husband was Albert B . They had 
three or four children. The grandmother’s brothers were 
Bob and Tom McClu 

Tinsmith, and it is 

assistance that will help these relatives together 
will be greatly appreciated by Mrs, C. B. Bushaw, care of 
this magazine. 


DYER, WILLIAM McCLELLAN.—A relative who has 
never seen him would like to hear from him. He formerly 
lived in Bangor, Maine, ny information that will help to 
find him will be very much appreciated. Miss Esther Dyer, 
care of this magazine. 


VINER, LOUIS.—When last seen he was in Chicago, 
where he was mixed up in a fight, and was under the 
impression that he had shot somebody, but this was not 
<a person is all right, and he is asked to return 
01 . 


McNIDER, Rl ol Tg wes last heard _of in 
» Washingtoi 17. 


the n they will ri 
oblige. by sending his address to James Hail, Route E. 
Box No. 1, Fresno, California. 


Missing Department 


HAITHCOCK, BESSIE.—When last heard of, she was in 
Columbia, South Capeyee. Any info oy will greatly 
appreciated by 8S. F. Bront, care of this m: dy 


MEYER, PRED. ie might be p At as Dietrich 
He is about t thirty-seven years old, short and stout, 
with light hair and blue eyes. He has two litle boys, Fred, 
aged eight, and Walter, six. Both age frir. Relatives 
to know their address, and most grate- 
information regarding Rippel, 83 

orth Fifth Street, Paterson, New J 


SLATER, FRED, who would now be about seven years 
old, and a younger brother, about five, nae first poy b 

not known. Their mother, an ac 
— within the past four years, while thelr father was 

the children were placed in a home. The 

mother’s age is given as bag thirty years. The father 
has returned, and is 
= to take care of his *ctiiidren, 

to find them. Any 
help in Mis search 
kindness will be great! 
M. Real, Drawer 70, 


ATTENTION.—Any pee of Company B 
‘antry, once at Chickamauga Park, Georgia; Company L, 
32lst Infantry, Eighty- frst Division — at Camps Jack- 
son and Sevier, South ny G and Seventh 
Company, First Provinfonal” "Divisions 150th D. B., Camp 
ferer: write to Top Kicker Albert E. Lupien, Munising, 
chigan, 


ount Vernon, New York. 
, Fifty-second 


JAMES, and WILLIAM J. THORNTON.— 

and were known at_ Bakersfield, 
al Phoenix, Arizona. Friends from 
the East would like to ene with them. J. H. 
Lynch, care of this magazine. 


cross, CHARLEY (BUB), and NELLIE M., said. to 
have married a man named Crawford. was dis- 
charged from the navy June 20th, and was yatta on a 
nation-wide search to find you, when he was drowned in 
Mason City. Please write to your eldest sister. who is 
most anxious to find you, and will not give up the search, 
Sister Alma, care of this magazine. 


HECKLER, FRANK E., Le ag om yy ea ” He ts —- 
one years old, and hes dark hair and For 
years he was a guide in Glacier ‘National ‘Park, and Sine 
last news a ,from him was & — he wrote from 
Aberdeen, in 1918. any informa- 
tion as to ‘us ps hn whereabouts will be gladly received 
his mother, Mrs. Fannic F. Heckler, 1474 B Street, 
San Diego, California. 


McGAFFERTY, MICHAEL.—He was last seen twenty- 
eight years ago in Fargo, North Dakota. Any one who 
can give information about him kindly write to Edward 
Murphy, Box 521, Glendine, Montana. 


ROSS. MERLIN LEO.—He is about twenty years old, 
and has When last heard from he was at 
Modesto, His mother’s mother will be glad 
to hear from him, and has news to his advantage. If any 
one can give information as to his whereabouts ms. grand: 
mother will be truly grateful. Mrs. L. dy, Mc- 
Coppin Street, San Francisco, California 


HALLAN, 





LEWIS.—There is news of importance for you. Please 
write to Gladys. The children pray for you every night. 
Please come e. 


LAMPMAN, SABAR oe , a singer, is about five feet 
three inches tall, hi hair and brown eyes. She 
was last messa = in Senta at Great 


formation that. would help her to find her 
Lampman, 725 North Bighty-second Street, Seattle, 


Washington. 


ses new write to me. I 
Helen 


GREEN, DOROTHY MARGARET.—She is twenty years 
old, five feet three inches in height, with dark hair and 
eyes. She is, left-handed, and has two brown birth marks 
on her face. ‘ She was last heard of in Vancouver, British 
in 1919. Any information about her will be 
ed by an anxious friend. Mrs. H. J. Strong, 
care of this magazine. 


LARSON, FRANKLIN S.—An old friend would like to 
—_ your present address. P. 0. Box 805, Phoenix, 
a. 








am very lonesome—~ 


GREEN, FRED, formerly of Cleveland, Ohio. Please 
write to your old buddy without delay in care of this 
magazine.—L. E. J. 


LE BLANC, ARCADE. “ty * ast — ora address was on 
West Thirty-eighth Street, Yor Any information 
about him one be very Be SH, by_his brother, 
Corporal Mack P. Le Blanc, 142d Ordnance Depot, Camp 
Knox, Kentucky. 


SANDOVAL, Seen was at Sault Ste Marie, 
Michigan, when he was last heard from, on May 6, 1920, 
when he was discharged from the army at Fort Brady. If 
=e this he is asked to write to R. G., care of this 
magazin 





“He Deposits $500 A Month!” 







“A few vears ago he started at Brown- 
ing’s at $15. a week. Married, had one 
child, couldn’t save a cent. One day he 
came in here desperate—wanted to bor- 
row a hundred dollars—wife was sick. 


“I said, ‘Billy, I’m going to give you something 
worth more than a loan—some good advice— 
and if you’ll follow it Pll let you have the hun- 
dred, too. You don’t want to work for $15 a 
week all your life, do you?’ Of course he didn’t. 
‘Well,’ I said, ‘there’s a way to climb out of 
your jobto something better, Take up a course 
with the International Correspondence Schools 
in the work you want to advance in, and put 
in some of your evenings getting special training. 
The Schools will do wonders for you—I know, 
we've got several I. C. S. boys right here in the 
bauk.’ 


“That very night Billy wrote to Scranton and 
a few days later he had started studying at home. 
Why, in a few months he had doubled his 
salary! Next thing I knew he was put in charge 
of his department, and two months ago they 
made him Manager. And he’s making real 
money. Owns his own home, has quite a little 
property beside, and he’s a regular at that win: 
dow every month. It just shows what a man 
can do in a little spare time.” 


Employers are begging for men with ambition, 
men who really want to get ahead in the world 
and are willing to prove it by training them- 
selves in spare time to do some one thing well. 


Prove that you are that kind of aman! The 
International Correspondence Schools are ready 


‘SOE that man at the Receiving| 
Teller’s window? That’s Billy 
King, Manager for Browning 
Company. Every month he comes 
in and deposits $500. 
watching Billy for a long time— ‘\@ 
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I’ve been 









take almost as much 
interest in him as I 
do in my own boy. 


and anxious to help you prepare for something 
better if you’ll simply give them the chance. 
More than two million men and women in the 
last 28 years have taken the I. C. S. route to 
more money. Over 110,000 others are getting 
ready in the same way right now. 


Is there any reason why you should let others 
climb over you when you have the same chance 
they have? Surely the least you can do is to find 
out just what there is in this proposition for you. 
Here is all we ask: Without cost, without obli- 
gating yourself in any way, simply mark and mail 
this coupon. 


a — ee oe ee TEAR OUT HERE eee et —— 


| INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


BOX 2998.-C SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, without obligating me, howI can qualify for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEER _] SALESMANSHIP 

Electric Lighting and Railways 9}, ) ADVERTISING 

Electric Wiring —] Window Trimmer 
_) Show Card and Sign Ptg. 
Railroad Positions 
ILLUSTRATING 
(Cartooning 


Telegraph Engineer 
Telephone Work 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 


OOC 











oolmeker (BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 
Gas Engine Operating O Private Secretary 
CIVIL ENGINEEK = Cor resp 
Surveying a LJ BOOKKEEPER 

= Steno; yameer one Typist 

STATIONARY ENGINEER Cert. Public Accountant 
Marine Engineer |) TRAFFIC MANAGER 
Ship Draftsman (J Railway Accountant 
ARCHITECT Lj Commercial Law 
Contractor and Builder (GOOD ENGLISH 
Architectural Draftsman _}Common School Subjects 
Concrete Builder OU Ho hae Se cL ‘ 
Structural Engineer J Railway Ma’ er’ 
PLUMBING AND HEATING AUTOMOBILES 
Sheet Metal Worker >] Mathematics 
Textile Overseer or Supt. |) Navigation Spanish 
CHEMIST AGRICULTURE bed Teacher 
Pharmacy () Poultry Raising [_) Ranking 


Name — _ 
Business 


Present 
vhoenee __Address__ —_ 


Occupation ___ 
Street 
and No = ——— — 





State. 


t-at 


City. 








Canadians may send this couvon to the Inte rnational ' 
Correspondence Schools Canadian, Lid., Montreal, Canada 


| nd Mapping 
| MINE FOREMAN OR ENGINEER 





This Man? 


A Little Finger Print 
Gave Him Away 


“Red” O’Brien was a clever cracksman. 
Daring and resourceful, always playing 
the game single handed, he had eluded 
the police net for months, but at last he 
made a fatal slip. Like every other crimi- 
nal, he reckoned without the unexpected 
andthe unexpected in thiscase wasJohn 
Hartray, the noted finger print expert. 
The heavy steel safe in the offices of . 
the Polk Manufacturing Company had Z 
been Jooted. The payroll— $11,050 in 7 
sold and bills—was gone. As soon as PA 
the loss was discovered, the cashier 
telephoned immediately for Hartray. 2 


To the eyes of the casual observer “= 


there was not asingle clew. But for Har- 
tray it wasonlythe work of a few moments 
to find four tell-tale finger prints on the 
polished steel handle of the safe. 


The Closing Net 


The finger prints were carefully photo- 
graphed and taken to police headquarters, 
where it was found that they tallied ex- 
actly with those of the crafty “Red,” who 
had been finger printed under suspicion 
two years before. Immediately Hartray 
jumped into a waiting taxicab,drove to his 
apartment, changed to workman’s clothes 
and started for a survey of the city’s 
underworld. Within twenty-four hours 
he had located his man and shortly after- 
ward had seen him safely lodged behind 
the bars. “Red” had been crafty but he 
had reckoned without the unexpected. 

Hartray spent only two days on the case 
but his reward was $300. How would you 
like to earn money like that? 


Bea Finger Print Expert 


Why don’t you get into this fascinating profession 
where the field and salaries are un!imited? Police 
headquarters, detective agencies, government de- 
partments, hospitals and industrial plants are con- 
stantly in need of finger print experts. You will have 
a chance to travel, meet big men and become an im- 
portant factor in a highly respected vocation. It isn’t 
hard to learn. All you need is common sense and the 


___knowledge which our trained specialists can give you. 


= oN Learn at Home in Spare Time 


* Youdon’t need to leave your present position or 


l ‘ ANY go away from home to learn the secrets of this fas- 
YW S 


\\ 
NS cinating game. Our special system of home study 
= teaches you everything in your spare time. Just a 
== few minutes each day and before you realize it, 
you will be ready for your first case. And best of 
all the cost is only a few cents a day—less than you 
spend for cigars. 


Write for FREE BOOK 


Without any obligation on your part we will be 
glad tosend you our FREE, illustrated book “Finger 
Prints” and details cf our FREE offer of a Secret 
Service Library and Finger Print Outfit. Send for 
the book and read about the great opportunities that 
await you in this big field. See what nationally 
known finger print experts say of the Dunlap School. 
Clip and mail the coupon today. 


DUNLAP SCHOOL OF! FINGER PRINTS 


Dept . 
1029 South Wabash pe Chicago, Ili. 


Dunlap School of Finger Prints 
| Dept. 523 1029S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. Ill. 
1 Gentlemen: Without any obligation on my part, please 
send me your FREE book, ‘“‘b..ger Prints,”’ and details of 
your FREE offer. I am interested in finger prints as applied 
to Commercial [|] work. Detective () work. (Indicate pref- 
] erence by cross ) 


] Name 
i Address 
I City... 





